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for the hatterioF. There U scarosly any limit 
to the poieihilitie.i attendiog the use of electric 
power io miDiDg, aod it promiaea to he to the 
miniug lodostry as great au advance es the 
steam engine over horse-power. No one ccn* 
taoiplating the nse of alectrioity should allow 
the fact that at this plant a large body of 
water ander a graat head is used, to dis* 
oonraga tham, as the plant does not nqaire 
either tha qaantity or preamre.here used. The 
oompany had the water and the fall to nse It. 
A visit of iaspaotion will well repay any min 
ing man! and I expect to eee the Dilmatla the 
Mecca to which all progreesive California min¬ 
ing men will bs j )urneying in the near future. 

Garden Vallay. 

The Operations of tha Taylor mine have In- 
fnsed new life Into this section, and there is 
now avery reason to helleve that within another 
year this will be one of the beet mining oamps 
on the mother lode in the State. The mines 
are bera. All they want is to he operated on 
the same soale, and to be as oarefnily equipped 
as io the Taylor, now known sa the Idlewild 
O. M. Go. The main working shaft ia down 
500 feet on the vein, which rnne from 4 to 110 
feet. Previous millings of the ore gave an av¬ 
erage of $S B ton. 

The mill has twenty 950-ponnd etamps, aod 
Is hnilt to allow the plaoiag of an additional 
20 stamps. The ores are ooncentrated by the 
Woodbury concentrator, one concentrator to 
each battery, or fonr in all. Power ia for- 
nlshed by three Pelton wheels. The mill 
thronghont is a model, and it would he a diffi¬ 
cult matter to excel it. If there is any fault, 
it is this: the hoist is in the mil). Thie, whilu 
it la the rule should he the exception as in the 
case of any aooldent or fire, It is well nigh im- 
poseible to get the men out of the ehaft. 
Meseers. Hayward & Hobart make it a rule in 
all of their mines to have the hoist ont in the 
clear with nothing hnt the frame over the shaft, 
and I think it wonld pay other mining men tu 
follow their example. The Taylor eyetsm of 
water-supply ie somewhat original in this, that 
lacking a site for reeervolr to etore snrplne 
water, they have constructed a canal 800 feet 
long, 10 feet wide, and 6 feet deep along the 
summit of the mountain to act as a reservoir; 
this gives them a steady supply and 310 feet 
pressure at the mill. 

Mr. K. W. Chapman le manager and Mr. W. 
E Denieon, formerly of the Ooffee creek hy¬ 
draulic mine of Trinity county, superintendent. 

The R zenorans mine joins the Taylor, and 
is held under bond by them. The mine has a 
oomplete mill, and will, no doubt, be put in op¬ 
eration this season. 

Tha Emma 

Joins the R'zencranz, Mr, Bel), the owner, 
has for years peet worked thie mine for its 
pocket ore, sinking shafts over 100 feet deep 
single-handed. Now that the Tay lor ie coming 
to the front, he hae every reason to believe that 
his property will prove a milling proposition. 
Up to this time he has confined hiineelf to the 
quartz seams in the dyke ooonpying the lode. 

Tha Loaa Jack 

Adjoins the Emma. Thie mine le opened to a 
depth of 416 feet, with a drift eonthof 100 and 
north of 80 feet on a ten foot vein. At present 
the mine and ten-etamp mill are idle, hat will 
start np now that they can handle the water. 
Mr. H. Liwrence, formerly of the New Bruns¬ 
wick antimony mine, ie enperintendent. 

Esparanza. 

Mr. N. O. Burlingham le enperintendent and 
hae put the shaft down 200 feet and crosscut, 
showing the vein to be 54 feet between walls 
of ore that will mill §5 a ton. The ores carry 
nhe per cent of sulphurete running from $90 to 
$540 a ton. 

Ivanhoa and Ecllpea. 

Mr. Flatter, cf the Cdifornia Cap Co., ie 
operating the mines Ivanhoe and Eclipse. The 
work Is all on the Ivanhoe. The vein has a 
diorite hanging and talc elate wall, with an ex¬ 
ceptionally fine gouge. Thronghont the length 
of the Ivanhoe numeroue cute and ehafte show 
a strong vein. The main working shaft ie down 
200 feet. The mine has a oomplete hoist In 
good order, and only needs capital to make the 
property one of the beet In the section. The 
former operators sunk 200 feet and then drifted 
50 feet into the hard dlorlte hanging wall. 
The foot wall was not oroeecnt to, nor was 
there any drift rnn on the vfin. At other 
points on the vein the ore shows its mineral 
oharaoter, and thronghont ite entire courpe, 
with its croppings of from two to 20 feet, gives 
every indioatlon of a good mine. 

I know of no property where a small amount 
of money intelligently applied will be so apt to 
show up a good mine, and the property oan he 
secured for a nominal sum, with privilege of 
first developing. El Dorado has a verv promie 
ing future in her miring industry. Her past 
history is abont to be repeated, and the quartz 
mines find the’ same El Djrado that first, 
through Marehall’e discovery, drew attention 
to the gold of California. E. H. Sguaeffle. 


The proposition of incorporating several 
mining looations in S.ilver City , district, Nev., 
and listing the atock on the San Francisco 
Stock and Exchange Board, is again being con- 
aidered, now that the rate for listing has been 
reduced to one-half the former coet. So far 
none of the locations in that district have been 
axplored to a depth of 500 feet except the Day- 
toja and Koesnth. 


San Bernardino County. 

ICd Mineral and Other Reeourcee. 

NUMliEK I. 

)Wiiitiii for tbe by 1!. Cucshuak.I 

San Htrnardlno le the banner county of our 
State in area, if not in population and taxable 
property. It has within its boundaries all the 
elements nf prosperity in great ahuadance. Its 
mineral and agricultural resonrcee are probably 
unsurpassed by any ooanty ia our State. Tbe 
division line is boldly and distinctly defined by 
that mountain chain known aa the Stn B^r- 
nardino range. Toat portion best adapted to 
agriunltural pursuits lies to the south, which Is 
not void of mineral wealth, hut the mineral re¬ 
gion proper that forme the metallio domain of 
this county lies to the north of thie mountain | 
range. Toe northerly boundary of San B3r- 
aardino county ie Inyu county, with the State 
of Nevada on the northeeet, while the Colorado 
river which divides the Sta*:e from the Terri 
tory of Arizona, forme ite 1Cistern boundary, 
(t ia hounded on tbe eouth hy Sjid D.ego 
oounly, while Los Angelas and Kern lie to the 
west. It contains within these Poundary lines 
123,476 cquare miles. Much of the lergeet por- 
' tion of inie area lies north and east of the San 
Birnardlnn range, of which there are of mount 
ains end agrlonltural lande 6000 fqnare miles, 
and of the so oalled '*desert land** we find 17,- 
476 iqnare milee, a large portion of whicn is 
feusoeptihle of cultivation, providing storage 
reservoirr, snd artesian water oan he obtained. 

Tha Valley of l:jati Barnardlno, 

Upon which Damo Nature hae with snob a llh- 
tral hand heetowed her bounteous gifte and 
hlandeet smiles, le already noted far and wide 
for ite fertility of soil and piotnreique laud* 
ecape. It ie situated directly east oi the city 
of Los Angeles and about 50 miles south ol 
west frem the nearest point to tbe Paoifio sea¬ 
board. The valley proper hae a length east 
and west nf about 60 milee, with an sverage 
width of 15 miles. We find here a varied oom- 
hination of both soil and climate. It ie here 
that the orange attains a greater degree of per¬ 
fection than in any other locality on tbe P«cifio 
Ooaet, as can aleo he said of all the varUtlee of 
deciduone add oitrue frnite that are adapted to 
a eemi-tropioal clime. Clover, alfalfa, barley, 
wheat, oate, as well ae every vegetable known 
to man, yif‘ld abundant crope of a euperior 
quality. Wainnte, almonds, ohestnnts, filbertr, 
peenute and pecane are aleo producte of this 
favored eoil, while the raieine grown beneath 
tbe henlKcent rays of tbe semi-tropical eun 
have a national reputation. It ie the home of 
the grape. The wine manufactured In this 
county ie highly esteemed and commands a 
good price both at home and abroad. 

Cltlae and Towns. 

Outeide of- tbe city of San Bernardino are 
many beautiful and attractive suburban towne. 
The meet prominent are Kedlande, Lugonis, 
Riverside, Gladysta, Grafton, Banning, Men¬ 
tone, Highland, Harlem, Old S-in Birosrdino, 
Sunny Slope, Colton, Etiwanda, Rialto, Uibita, 
Ouoamonga, Bianmon^ Ontario, Ttarraoina, 
Monnd City, Chino, Rincon, Sjnth R vereide, 
East Riverside and Hermosa. 

Tbe climate in tbe valley ie mild and equa¬ 
ble, the thermometer seldom reaching the 
freezing point. About 17 inebee of rain ia tbe 
averege. 

Artesian Watar 

Can he ohtelned in many places both north and 
eouth of the San Bjrnardino range in both dee- 
eet and vslley. lu the latter, 121 artesian wells 
alone fnrnieb 13.000,000 gellons every 24 boure, 
while the combined annual fijwie several bil 
lions. In San Bernardino and -tbe adj lining 
valley over 400 ot these streams are unce .eingly 
contributing their quota of living water pure 
and crystalline. Tne pipes are from 2 to 12 
inohee in diameter; 300 welle are within tbe 
city limite. The principal eonree of supply to 
tbe Gage canal and irrigation system is drawn 
from this source. In addition to tbe supply 
from creeka and wells, reseivoire for the pur- 
poee of storing water have been built In tbe 
mountains. The lake formed hy the Bear Val¬ 
ley dam makee the largest storing reeervoir in 
State for irrigation purpoees. We have taken 
the liberty of publishing th^ following deeorip- 
tion of this dam written hy Eison D Hall for 
the San Barnardlno Baard of Trade and pub- 
liehed hy that deserving Inetitution illustrative 
of tbe reeourcee of the county, at the same time 
acknowledging oor obligatiODS to Mr. J. G. 
Scott, eeoretary of that institution, for infor¬ 
mation and favors extended. 

Tha Baar Vallay Dara 
Is located at the outlet of the Baar Valley into 
Bdar creek, which empties into the Santa Ana 
abont five milee htlow, aod ie one of the moet 
favorahle locatione that could have been eelect- 
ed. The valley le enrrounded by mountaine, 
and hae no other outlet but thU, which here ie 
very narrow with precipitone rooky sides. Into 
the solid rooks of this gorge the dam is 
abutted, aod is built on a curve, arching in¬ 
ward, forming the arc of a circle, with a di¬ 
ameter of 345 feet. Its dimensions are : On 
top, 300 feet from abutments, 60 feet high from 
the bedrock of tbe creek in the highest point, 
and it conforms to the mountain slope on either 
side. Ita base ie 20 feet wide, and from thie 
it slopea to three feet wide at the top. Ite 
average oo-(fficient of aafety ia 25, and it wonld 
atand twenty times ite nreeeut pressure, Tbe 
whole ie built of vast granite blocks which 


were quarried near tbe margin of tha lake and 
fi>atedto the wall on soows, while a derrick 
hnilt on a floating raft took them end placed 
them In posltioa. Tbe rooks were laid in Port¬ 
land cement and all the Interstioes were filled 
with heton. The cement had to be hauled In 
wagons from Colton by wsy of the 0. jjn Pass 
and M jive Desert, snd thence down tbe valley 
to the dam, a distance of 100 miles. A fonr- 
horse team hanled eight barrels and it took ten 
days to mske a round trip. Sixteen hundred 
barrels of cement were put Into Ihe dam at a 
cost of $13 per barrel, including the freightage. 

The ingineer was F. E. Brown of R dlands, 
The State Eiglaoerof Celifornie has pronounced 
the work not only efficient tat a remarkable 
piece of engineering. 

The lake formed hy tbe dsm extends bsok 
into Bear valley over five milee, with en aver¬ 
age width of nearly s mile, and a depth of 12 
feet, and onntalne tbe enormoue smouat of 
8.000,000.000 gallons. To supply this the val¬ 
ley furnishie over 60 tquare miles of drainage 
area, on which fells three times the amount of 
water whioh the lower valleys receive. Tbe 
dam stands 6400 feet above sea level. The 
quantity of water held in reserve now ie saffi- 
cient to Irrigate 50,000 aores of land, end co 
enpply a population of 500,000 with water for 
domestio purposes. Much water still goes to 
waste In Bear valley and elsewhere in the 
mountains. The oapsoity of thie reservoir will 
heenlarged. O.her dams will be hnilt. No¬ 
where eUe in Southern California does so much 
rain and enow fall ae on the San Bernardino 
monntalne. The unfailing creek ^nd rivers, 
the large numper of fioaing artesian wells, and 
the llmitlese supply of water In the lofty 
mountain valleye, which may he had for the 
expense of storage reservoire, nnite to make 
San Bernardino the beet watered county in 
Southern California, we might almost say In 
the S:ate. 

The waters from Bear velley and other eup- 
pliea in tbe mountaine find their way hy nat- 
oral channels to tbe plains. At the mouth of 
the canyons, etcne-lined ditches, fiumee, and 
cement pipee convey the supply to the culti¬ 
vated trade. The best method of irrigating le 
to havp a distributing reservoir into which the 
stream can run continnouely, and be drawn 
upon ae needed. Fruit lande need irrigating 
only about once In four to elz weeks. After 
the ground ie thoroughly soaked, two or three 
days are allowed to elapse before It is gone 
over with a horse cultivator. The surfaoe of 
the ground is thue prevented from baking, and 
tbe moisture is retained for several weeke. 

Traneportatlon FacllUlae. 

Two traneoontlnental railroads paee through 
the county, which, with tbe advent of the ex- 
teneion of the Utah Southern (now in process 
of conetruotion at leaet ae far as Pioobe in Ne¬ 
vada) through tbe heart of tbe desert mineral 
region to some point on tbe Atlantic & Pacific 
H. R. or to tide water, would make three roade. 
These, with the California Central and tbe San 
Bernardino Valley R. R. now building, will 
make Sin Bimardino a railroad center of great 
importance. At date, San Bernardino ie aleo 
tbe banner railroad county of the State, at 
least eo far ae mileage and oennty aeetesments 
are concerned. There are 417 milee of stand¬ 
ard-gauge road and 321 milee of motor aod 
narrow^gaugp, with 21 milee of electric roade 
within its booodariee. These several oompanlee 
pay aseesemente on $4,991,250, tbe value of tbe 
svailable railroad property iu tbe State being 
$26,000,000. 

Tcough tbe metallic domain proper lies to 
tbe north of tbe San Barnardioo range, ite 
valley region is not devoid of mineral wealth. 
The ores of tin of great value and immense 
qnantlty occur in the Temesoal range of mount- 
ame, on tbe San Jacinto ranch; there are aleo 
mineral paini, gypenm, bltuminoue rock and 
coal measures. There hae aleo been Found a etone 
suitable for macadamizing etreetr. The manu¬ 
facture of tiles and brick from a enperior 
quality of fire-clay U an Important and a grow¬ 
ing induetry. 

Statletical. 

For tbe following statietioa) data I am also 
indebted to I. C. Scott, E q., Secretary of tbe 
Board of Trade of San Bernardino, and to Mr. 
Hale. 

The tax levy for the year 1890 ie $1.50 on 
the $100. Tbe county ie free from debt. 

Acreage under oultivation for the year 1889, 
64,410. Tbe principal prodnots were as follows: 


Value. 

310,000 boxee oranges. 9744.000 

4 k>0 boxes lemons and limes. 17,000 

326,000 boxee raisins. 646,250 

650 tons dried fruit. 143.000 

40,000 cft'-es canned g tods..... 16‘),000 

90.000 lbs. English walnute and almonds. 6,750 

345,000 lbs, comb and extracted hone;. 23,800 

240,( 00 gallons wines and brandy. 62,UCI0 

255,000 centals barley. 146, 60 

Whtat, oats, hay,'and other products. 100,000 

Total.91,049.060 

Mlnerale. 1,360,000 

Grand total.$3,299,060 


Mr, Scott aleo etatea in his report to the 
Board of Trade for the fiscal year ending De¬ 
cember, 1889, that the earninga of the county 
will average more than $100 to each man, 
woman and oblld in the county. 

The above atatletlcr, which oan be relied 
upon aa ooireot, ahow that San Bjrnardino 
ocunty, taken from a financial atandpolnt, is 
now tbe leading county of the aouthern portion 
of the State. If she can do thie with her pau¬ 
city of inhabitante and undeveloped reaonrcea, 
what oan she do with her plane for irrigation^ 


works completed, nnimproved lands nader cul¬ 
tivation and her deeert regions ponriog forth 
their treasures of mineral and metallic wealth. 

Mlnarale In tha Deeert Reglone. 

From its present erid oondition hnt little of 
the territory ie suitable for agrionltnra) pur¬ 
poses, without ths BfBletanoe of artesian wells 
or storage reservoir*; hut Mother Nature, ever 
prodigal, has sown hroadoast over thie dry re¬ 
gion, Immense stores of mineral wealth, render¬ 
ing it the home of tbe miorr aad prospector, 
the advance guard of oivllizition. Of thn 
many minerels and metah kaown, oeefn) to 
man, there are very few that cannot he fouod 
in abundance, hitumlnoue and carhonsoeue 
prodnete the exception. Intense voloenio ao- 
tion hae deatroyed all veetigee of laflammahle 
materials, and the rooky etruotnre shows every¬ 
where the evidence of intenee heat. At a very 
recent period In the geological history of the 
world, volcanlo conee that ejected rivers of 
molten lava were in existence. The evolution 
of powerful gasee aad thermal watera throagh 
creoke, seams and fissures In the earth’s crust 
have, through chemical ectlon on its mluersl 
oontonts, metamorphosed aad colored them 
vrith the bright hnee of the rainbow, aod all of 
their several shades harmonlonely blended, 
Tbe colors are vivid and pronounced; yellow, 
bine, blaok, red and white, with their several 
oombinatione and shadee of pnrple, pink, lilsc 
green, brown, etc., the rocky structure either 
standing In vertical strata or on inclined 
planee, with thonsande of acres of colored earth 
lying in a horizontal poeitlon at the haee of the 
cliff, derived from the deoompoeitlon of the 
rock in places. The short mountain ohalue and 
Isolated peaks with which the desert region is 
dotted, ye fissured with metalliferous veins of 
extraordinary richness. Here are gold-hearing 
veins, and veins charged with silver combina¬ 
tions. Copper le found in both a metallic form 
and ae carhonatee, oxidee and enlphldee. The 
ores of lead are fonnd In veins and deposite of 
great strength and purity. The oxide of tin 
(oaesiteritt) is fonnd. In placer, in Immense 
quantitiee. San Bernardinc, at to dletant day, 
will he to the United Staiee what Cornwall 
hae been to Great Britain. 

The most valuable of all of tbe ores of iron 
magnetites oocnre in the Mejave distriot, en- 
oloeed in vein-ehaped fieenree from 20 to 100 
feet In width, this ore assaying from 60 to 
85 per cent metallio iror, free from 
phosphates of anlpbnr, only riqulring 
tbe'iron horee” for transportation of ihe ore 
to fuel or of fnel to tbe ore, rendering us inde- 
dependent of the foreign prodnot. There are 
alkaline earths and saline prodnots, eoda and 
borax, in inexhaustible quantitier, tbe latter 
not only on and near the surfaoe aii an efiljree- 
cenoe but in veln-ebaped depnslts of remarkable 
purity and great strength. Fall partioulare of 
this remarkable deposit will bs given nniier ite 
appropriate head. These minerala and their 
metallio prodnots with cheap means of trane¬ 
portatlon will eventnslly prove very profit¬ 
able. Tbe discovery and production nf borax 
that abounds in this region was the factor that 
reduced ite price from 653. to fije. per pound, 
its present quotation Lirge en.faoe areae aro 
covered with rock ealt that penetrate to un¬ 
known depths and are of a cryetalization eo 
pore that a printed page can be read through a 
onbe of one foot of this product. The >yagoo 
road from Mojave to Furnace oreek, hnilt by 
Coleman & Go. for hauling borax from their 
mines in Death Valley to rail, was compelled 
to uee cutting tools for a considerable distance 
before they oould haul their wagons over this 
rough, hammooky saline material. Granite, 
marble and sandstone for etruotural and orna¬ 
mental pnrpoeee oan be fonnd of a euperior 
quality in this county. Aebeetoe and mineral 
earths suitable for paints are known to exist; 
and niter is reported to have been discovered. 
This immense treasure-honse of metallio and 
mineral wealth has heretofore been but little 
developed for want of cheap traneportatlon. 

(To 6e Condnued ] 


Mining 1b very active In Montana. It is 
estimated hy competent miners that there ie 
double the amount of work being done on tbe 
quartz claims in the vicinity of Butte than 
dnring any previous year einoe qnartz was die- 
covered in that vicinity. Especially is thie 
true of the locations north of theoity, where at 
leaet 150 are in eonree of development, two- 
thirds nf which are paying propositions. Ae 
for the others, all that is neceeeary to make 
them eucb is development work, which le prog¬ 
ressing ae fast as steam and horse-power can 
acoomplieh it. 


Another Gbanck for Inventors. —There 
is considerable complaint In some quarters 
about the annoying, rattling noise caused by 
the operating of type-writing machines, and it 
is poeltively disagreeable to pereons in the esme 
room who are compelled to tolerate it continu¬ 
ally every jday. There le no reason why a 
noieeleeely operated machine ehould not he oon- 
Btrnoted. Let the Inventoraaolve the problem. 

Eugene B. Burdick, a well known mining 
man, formerly of Nevada hut now superintend¬ 
ent ol the Equator mine, near Plaoervllle, El 
Dorado county, ie viaiting in this city. Mr. 
Burdick’s recognized mining ability has been 
more than confirmed in the euoceea he hae met 
in opening np the Equator mine. 

The Hueneme Herald eaye there are 110 
flowing artesian welle in that valley. 
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S»o BsrDardioo racge the scaroity of timber U 
a matter of eerioue oomsideratioo. 

Towdb. 

The deaert conotry oorth of the San Ber> 
Dardlno range oodIdIdb the following mlnins 
and railroad towna: viz.: Victor, with 100 in* 
hahltanti; Oro Cirande, 150; Riritow, 150; 
JJaggett, 150; 0*1100,400; Ivanpah, 25; Provi- 
denoe, 50; The NeedUe, 400. Ktch of theae 
forma a haae of auppliea for Inteiior mining dia* 
tricta. Theae towna oontaln variety atorra 
with large atooka of gooda anitahle for their 
trade, hotela, laloona, obnrchea and achool- 
houaua. 

Temperature. 

Tho deaert haa e mean temperature during 
the bummer montha of 00^ Fahr., that la, dnr* 
log the month of Jane, July and Anguat. Dnr< 
Ing the halanne of the yeer the thermometer 
rengaa from 70 to ae low aa 32\ very aeldom. 
however, falling hulow the freezing point. 
The meen aon\ul precipitation ia eatimated at 


I Diggett, owing In a meaaura to the low price 
j of ailver, haa not been ei greet for the past two 
I yeara ae formerly, hat it ii eatimated that not* 
withatnnding the depreolatlon, that the Calioo 
minae together with the hnllion retnma from 
Ivinpth, end other loca’itlea for the year i$S9 
amounted in the aggregate to $900 000 In addi¬ 
tion. Gold, rllver, oopper and lead ores *hat were 
ahipped to Kingman, Denver, and Sin Francl'oo 
equaled $200,000, and that to other points for 
rsdnotion, $50,000, making a total of $1 150,* 
000. The produce of the county of borax, 
bnilding stone, marhle, onyx, lime and bitumen 
rqoaln $200,000, ao the total annual product ie 
$l.;i50.000. 

Ibe City of San Bernardino. 

The city of San Bernardino haa hut recently 
been incorporated, and, aa the county sent of 
Sm Bernardino county, ia located neer thecen* 
tral portion of one of the most beautiful and 
fertile valleya In our State. The olty lies in 
close proximity to the monntain range of the 


three treina of human freight reaoh the heart 
of the olty dally, making it a railroad center 
and a receiving end dUtrihnting point for the 
aorrounding country, particularly from thatim* 
menae region lying northerly to the Nevada 
State line, end east to the Colorado river. The 
climate ia nnexoeptlonal. Artesian and flew* 
mg water afaonnda, rendering the city a deair- 
able dwelling plaoe. The total naaeaement roll 
laat year was $4,070 300, with prospeota of n 
heavy and rapid Increaae the coming year. 

Blverelde. 

Riverside, the garden apot of the connty, 
wae founded in 1$70. Since that dete Ita pop- 
niatlon haa repldly Increased and now nnmhera 
in excess of 10,000 aonla. The aoil ie atrlotly 
agricnltnral in chaiaoter, thongh in the imme* 
dinte vicinity of e mineral district which in the 
near future will, from the product of ita mlnee, 
suatain a large and thriving population. 1 re* 
fer to the tin mioea of Temeaoal, on the Bun 
Jacinto eatate—Rancho de Sohrante — from 


In oonetrnotlon. The town end enhnrhan real* 
dencea are modele of heeuty and denote a high 
stete of proeperlty. Railroad connection with 
the Southern Paoifio at Colton hy a motor, and 
the Santa Fe haa extended Ita line to this place. 
Artealan wella fnrniah an abundant anpply of 
water for domeatio and irrigation pnrpoaea. 

Redlands. 

This place ie situated at an alevation of 2000 
feet ebove the level of the sea. It ia the third 
city in importance In San Bsrnardino county, 
with a population of 2500. Situated ten milea 
from the capital and on the line of two trena* 
oontinental rallroada, it la e hahy in age, having 
been hapt'zed and chriatened in 18S7, hut it 
ia a giant in growth, oontaining over 30 
brick huaineaa hlooks, frem two to three etoriea 
in bight, with many heautifnl reaidencea, opera 
honae, city hnP, eto. The fathers of the town 
were Meaara. K G. Judaon and F. E. Brown, 
the latter being the originator and prejeotor of 
the great Bjar Valley dam, a masterpiece of 
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six inches, hnt no rein gauge haa ever been kept 
verifying thid fact until recently. 

Precipitation. 

At Mojave Staticn for aix montha enHIng 
Djc, 15, 1889. rain gange kept hy C. H. Fair- 
child, agent, shows the annexed fignree, the 
'‘season ” commencing July 1st and ending 
June SOth following: 

1S^9. bichep. 

July. OM 

Aufust 91 81 

September 2.15 


19.. 


October 8 , 

20 .‘J'J 

21 .6s 

22 . .60 

•23.l.na 

24 .,.. .. .30 

November .15 

29 . 10 

3l».20 

December 1 . 80 

2 .•.50 

7.SO 

12 . 95 

13 


. .10 
1.00 


TotM.6..62 

Dec. 16, 1889 to Ju^e 30,1890. 6.95 

Total forseaBOn.12.47 

Mille. 

Within the confines of the desert region ther» 
are In operation 16 stamp-milla dropping 187 
atampa; the coat of theae has been ahont $600,* 
000. The ailver hnllion annually ahipped from 


same name, whose loftv, enow-olad peaks 
(Grayhaok and Old Baldy) rear their heads to 
an elevation of 11,600 feet above the level of 
the aea. The city proper oovera an area of two 
miles square, and has an elevation of 1075 feet 
above the level of the aea. It contains an esti¬ 
mated population of 10,000, which, within the 
past few years, has rapidly Increased. Though 
one of the oldest towna in the State (having been 
settled hy the Josephite Mormona, in the year 
1849 and 1850), it ia only of late years that it 
has thrown off its antiquated garb and oome 
to the front aa a modern and model oity. It 
shows now all theevidenoes of prosperity; euh- 
atantial hlooks of hulldinga of modern architec 
turv, hnilt of marhle, granite, stone and brick; 
firat-claas hotels with all modern improvements, 
elevators, electric lights and diamond-bedecked 
clerks; private residences, surronndad by 
shrubbery, lawns and ever-hlooming flowers; 
are evidences of refinement and onlture. 
There are four hanks In the oity with a com¬ 
bined paid-np capital of $718 000. There are 
two live daily newspapers, and 46 hnslneas 
huildings were ereoted during the past year, at 
a oost of $552,300, and 190 residences at a oost 
of $299,500. A sewer system, with over nine 
miles of pipe, is now completed. Three miles 
of artificial etone sidewalk, were laid, and the 
olty otherwise beautified at a oost of $153,000. 
It contains 71 miles of street railway, and 16 
standard-gauge passenger trains depart from, 
and as many more arrive at the oity daily. 
Three motor roads enter the city from different 
directions from the valley lands. Twenty 


which Riverside derived Its title. On this es¬ 
tate, aside from the tin lodes, there are prom¬ 
ising veins of gold, sliver and copper of great 
strength returning high assay values. 

The Pinacate golu mining district, geolog¬ 
ically In the same porphyritio formation that 
surronni^ the Temesoal tin, contains both 
gold and silver hearing veins undeveloped, ow¬ 
ing In a measure to the blighting effecte of 
the litigation that surrounded the title to the 
whole of the San Jaointo estate. This being 
now removed, work of development will soon he 
resumed. 

Riverside is famous for its semi-tropical 
frnits and Ita vegetablss, the soil and olime 
being especially adapted to their oultnre. 
The dryness of the atmosphere Insures their 
matnrity to perfection, rendering Riverside 
the garden spot of the county and the home 
of the fruits of the semi-tropical olime. There 
the orange takes precedence as a prodnot. It 
ia celebrated both at home and abroad for Ita 
eiz’, delicions flavor and sweetness. The yield 
of this fruit for the year 1889 amounted In 
value to $1,000,000. The next in importance Is 
the grape, as the raisins can he oured to per* 
feotlon in this favored clime. The raisins from 
this locality are prononnoed hy competent 
judges equal to the celebrated imported Malaga. 
The last year’s prodnot of the vine returned 
a figure in excess of one-half million dollars. 
Bat this ia not all. Riverside produces peaches 
and aprioots of a delicious flavor, vegetables, 
gra*a, hay, eto. 

■ The husinesB portion of the town ia modern 


engineering skill and workmanship which has 
already added so largely to the prosperity of 
the county. 

(To be Continued.) 


A Scene on Lake Zurich, 

To give our readers a little ohange from oon- 
templation of Pacific Ooast scenery, we present 
this week an engraving of one of the most 
beautiful scenes in Europe, a part of the Lake 
of Zurich and its surrounding mountains. The 
Lake of Zurich, lying in the northeastern part 
of Switzerland, is oelehrated for its picturesque 
beauty and its historical interest. The lake Is 
23 miles long and 2^ miles broad, and it 
extends from the city of Zurich In a south- 
easterly direction, nearly filling the valley to 
the hills on either side, which are the foothills 
of the Alps. Ths shores nearly its whole dis- 
tanoe on both sides are sprinkled with the finest 
villa dwellings, owned hy people of all nations. 
The engraving on this page represents the 
southern part of the lake, with its heantlfnl 
islands and shores, and shows the Alps in the 
distance. On the island upon the right are graves 
of some of the leading men of the Reformation, 
for here they took refuge from perseontion. 

Railroad Accidents.—A Cinoinnati man, 
who has preserved a record of 320 railroad ac- 
oidentB, happening in this country In the past 
year, finds that onlyil3 out of the lot oconrred 
from oauses beyond human control. The others 
was due to drunkenness or carelessness. 
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»nd tb» d«po»U leveled op, the heavy hottom 
material Increaaiog aod the lighter top decreae- 
log in depth ae the head or eoaroe ie ap* I 
preached. A Urge peroeotage of thie 6ne top 
gravel depoeit appeera to ha of modaro make, 
prohahly having ite loorca from the hig alidea 
that oooorred doriog tha modem eroalooB, 
which are not likely to reoor. It will be pap 
tiouiarly ohaerved here that nearly all of thia 
dna gravel and light material on top haa hetn 
waehad off in former yeara with the old by* 
dranlio appliaooea, that would he naeleaa now 
on tha hottom depoeit of howldera aod bard, 
heavy material, which oan be aaatly worked by 
tha Improved methoda. 

By adapting the prinolplea involved in the 
natural method of depoeit, aa ohaerved herr, a 
location oonld be aelectad on tha North bork, 
whera a permanent dam could he oonetruoted 
that woold retain every foot of the heavy bot¬ 
tom material of this extenalve depoalt, within 
the llmiU of ten mllaa from the dump; and all 
the lighter material paaeing the dam would 
affect the navigable atreama hut little, If any 
mora than tha natural waeh from the plowed 
landa on the big ranobee In a high fl)od aeaaon. 

protecting the Miner. 

There la a great deal of talk abont proteo* 
tlon. If there ie anything In thie country that 
needa protection It la the great mining Indna- 
try. Not protection from foreign pauper labor 
hot from tha Government itaelf. The prevent 
policy adopted hy It ie a monetroue wrong to 
an induatrioua olaaa of ite oitizene. By a de* 
orea of Ita conrta, they are deprived of the 
right to uae their own rightfully acquired 
property. And If extended to the extreme 
limit, the prinoiplee laid down aa a precedent 
hy the oourta to he followed for oenturlee re* 
gardlaaa of changed oondltlone. If one olaaa 
oan be roetralnad, othereoan be where the ro* 
eulte differ only In degree. 

The drift aod quartz mlnera looaen the mate¬ 
rial bundr^a of feet beneath the aorface, and 
tbe rancher iooiene it on the aorfaoe, and it ia 
all oorried Into the rivera alike. \Vhat ia the 
difference whether the material ie loosened 
with the pick or the plow ? Tba Government in« 
frlngea on right and justice by appropriating 
the puhlio money to be need against a legiti¬ 
mate industry, and by ita birellnga In bunting 
down aa ontlawa and moonahinere a law*abid. 
ing olaaa of Its oitizena. It baa reversed tbe 
great republican prinoiple upon which it was 
eeUhlisbed—“the greatest good to the greatest 
number.” It need to be the almighty aifver 
dollar, now It ia tbe anoreme $20 gold piece 
that moves tbe world. Gold is an actual neoes- 
eery of life to the State, tbe nation and tbe 
mercantile world. Here thsn are mllllone di¬ 
rectly Interested, besides tho*e engaged in its 
production, on the one aide, wbo are to he de¬ 
prived of thia necessary of life, so that a few 
indlvidnals in a comparatively small locality On 
the other side may enjoy the privilege of rais¬ 
ing a few tons of wheat and potatoes. 

To think tbls great mining industry has no 
prutsotton—no reoogolzed rights in onr statute; 
an industry that sent ont its product in hun¬ 
dreds of millions of gold, whioh Bustained the 
credit aod possibly preserved a united govern¬ 
ment. The Government ehould aid and protect 
tbe indnstry that laid the foundation and built 
np a prosperons State, that ahlnss a bright, 
golden star in the firmament of her sister States. 

Tbe Great Blue Lead. 

Tbe *' Great Blue Lead,” according to ail tbe 
writers and talkers, is fonnd fn most ail of tbe ^ 
mines as a separate and distinct lead or deposit | 
aod wherever found ie invariably riob. None, 
of them, so far as we know, have attempted to 
give any idea In regard to its sooroe or account 
for its reputed exclusive richness. Kinnlog 
north and south through Nevada and Plaoer 
oountles about on tbe oonrae of the bedrock, | 
near the townehip fine between townships 
Rmges 10 and 11 Bast, aod jnnt above moat of 
tbe extensive gravel deposits along here, ie an 
extensive belt of aerpeotlne formation from one 
to three mllee in width. On the Middle Fork 
divide, the Brimstone plains ie a prominent 
point on this formation. 

As a natnral result thia formation gives 
obaracter to tbe deposit below. We accord- 
ingiy find this pecnliar deposltof blue gravelin 
all of the doposlta below, or to the weet of the 
Serpentine, whereas It is not found above or 
east of it, which is also corroborative proof of 
tbe course of the ancient channels. 

In tbe locality of Gold Ron and Dutch Fiat, 
juBt below the weetern border of the Serpen¬ 
tine, Ie an extensive body of thie blue cemented 
gravel, which has been worked on aod opened 
nut, so that It can he traced oontinnonsly from 
Indiana'hill to the upper end of tbe Dutch 
Flat portion of the deposit. The bine gravel 
here, aa in all other localities in proximity to 
the Serpentine, forms the hottom strata on the 
bedrock, aod the extent depends on the forces 
operating and tbe length of time continued, 
just the.same aa in all other deposits. 

(To bt Continued.) 


Mrs. 0. W. Brice offere the sum of $6000 
in aid of astronomical reeearoh thia year. Tbe 
sum will he divided, and, in general, tbe 
amount devoted to a eingle object will not ex- 
oeed $500. Precedence will he given to in- 
etitutiona and individuals whose work is al¬ 
ready known through their pnblioatlons. Ap- 
plioationa are invited from astronomers of all 
countries, and ehould he made to Prof. Picker¬ 
ing of Harvard College, before Oct. 1, 1890, 
giving oomolete Information regarding the dis- 
covered objects. 
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Colton 

lean inmrporated city, laying at an eleva¬ 
tion of 97(< feet. It oontalns ahsut 1200 in- 
habiUnts, aod ia situated at tbe junction of two 
transooDtioental Unse of raiiroso, the Southern 
l*401tio and the Siota Fe. The oity is ahont 
three miles distant from the city of San Bernar¬ 
dino, with which it ia oonneoted with the Cali- 
foroia Suuthero aod a motor railroad. Colton 
Is a modern-huilt oity of growing importanor, 
and a rival of San Bernardino to tha extent ot 
bidding for the county seat when the new 
court house ia ordered to he built. Tbe buei- 
Dsss portion oontaine many substantial buildings 
of brick, marble, stone, oemeot and wood, of 
modern aroblteotnre, and many beautifoi reai- 
denoea inrrounded by luxurious gardeos aod 
lawns adorn the suburban streets. Handsome 
oburchee and oommodlous lobooi buildings add 
to the attractions of the place. Binke and 
well-arranged hotele, together with a well-kept 
poblic park filled with semi-tropioal flowers and 
sbrnbbery, give to the plaoe an air of refine¬ 
ment and prosperity. The town Is ahnndantly 
soppited with watar, and tbe streets are broad 
and systemstioally laid ont. The priooipal 
hulldlogs ooneiet of the Union aod Gilbert and 
First Natioual Bank hlooks, Transoontinental 
aod Marlborough hotels, new city hall, eto. 
Tbe leading busiuese bouse, tbe Colton oanoery, 
employs 300 hands. There is a lumber-mill, 
pipe.worke, feed-mill, brtok-worke, eto. From 
Slover mountain, tbree-quarters of a mile from 
town, large quantities of lime aod marble are 
bsing extracted aod shipped by rail to a 
market. Large quantities of fruit are grown, 
gathered, canned aod shipped from thie plaoe. 
This town is steadily inoreasiog In population, 
and bids fair in tbe near future of beoomlog 
one of California’s most promising Inland 
towns. 

Ontario. 

Owned by tbe Ootarto Lmd Cx, ia worthy of 
note aa the “ Athens’* of Stn Bernardino, with 
Ite oollege and aobooihoosee, and the famous 
Euclid avenue and gravity street oar. About 
3000 acres of land are under onltivatioo and 
prodneing principally oitrus fruits. Over 100 
tons of raisins were shipped from tbie locality 
last fall and an evaporating eatabUshmentis in 
process of construction for haudling deoiduous 
fruits. Tbe soli and oUmate are paitiouiarly 
adapted to tbe growth of oranges, lemons and 
prunes. Tbe Santa Fe railroad orosses tbe 
oolony. 

Chino, 

With a population of 200, is situated a few 
miles north of this town. A narrow gauge 
railroad oonoeote with the Soutbern Paoifio. 
Tbe town boasts of a hotel, hank, stores, and a 
newspaper. Richard Gird, B-.q , is the master 
spirit. 

Bannlnfi: 

Is situated in San Gorgouia pass and located 
on tbe dividing line between fertility and 
sterility. Tbe soil to tbe westward ie fertile 
and productive; easterly, barren and sandy, it 
bsing on the borders of tbe desert; westerly, a 
i luxuriant growth of vegetation; barley, wheat 
! and frnlt ia seen, the latter of excellent flavor; 
while easterly nothing meets tbe eye hut a sandy 
I waste of desolation as far as oan be seen. 
Banning has acquired quite a reputation as a 
aanitarinm, particularly for invalids itllioted 
with pulmonary or hronobial diseases, whioh ie 
undoubtedly owing to tbe dryness and purity of 
tbe atmosphere. The town snpports a good 
hotel, ohurcbes and a school, as well aa a 
weekly newspaper. Tbe elevation of this 
place is 2000 feet, and tbe population numbers 
(JOO, 

Beaumont, 

Formerly known as San Gorgonia, la situated 
on tbe Sin Gorgonia Pass and oontalns many 
handsome, hoildioga and a fine hotel. Itiea 
flourlebing town of 500 people, and a trade cen¬ 
ter for a large population of thriving and pros- 
oeroue farmers in the valley. The Southern 
Picifio railroad passes direotly through the 
town. Beaumont, like Banning, ie noted aa a 
health resort. 

From San Bernardino we oross tbe sum¬ 
mit of the San Bdrnardino range through 
Cajon Paes at an elevation of 3819 feet, 
entering the deeert at Hdsperia, a paper town, 
with ite deserted, unfioiebed and noooonpled 
buildings; elevation, 3134. We desoend Into 
the Mojave desert proper and reach 

Victor. 

Altitude 2713; population 150; situated on tbe 
Mojive river. It is on the line of tbe Califor¬ 
nia Southern railroad, 40 milea northerly from 
San Bernardino, 20 miles southwesterly from 
the Ord mourtain and tbe mining district of 
that name. Victor forms a trade center and 
supply point for Holcomb and Bear Valley 
mining distriota, Morongo district, North Cen¬ 
tral, Galena Camp and Weet oampe of Silver 
mining district; also for Old Woman Spring 
district, for the Side Winder and other mines 
in the vicinity. 

In tbe immediate vicinity of the town are 
two extensive granite quarries whioh are in 
constant operation, the rock finding a ready 
mayket in the southern portion of tbe State. 
The town oontaioa two general merchandise 
stores, two stables, feed-yard, biaokemlth ahop. 


aoboolhonae and obnrob. The owner Of the 
town site being strictly a prohlhitlontst, no 
Intoxloating liquors ara sold within ite limits. 

Oro Grande 

la on tha hanks of the Mcj ive river, 45 miles 
northerly from San Bernardino. It has 150 in- 
babitaots and is a station on tha California 
Southern railroad and forms a distributing and 
supply point for a large area of the surrounding 
mineral regions, farmers and ranchmen who 
outtivate land that lisa on the borders of the 
river. There are lime quarries in operation in 
tbe vicinity, the orodnet of whioh is forwarded 
hy rail to San Bernardino aod Los AogeUa, 
Arizona aod Lower California. Two large 
double patent kilos are in constant operation, 
vivlng employment to quite a number of men. 
The ndjaoent footbUliaod low ranges of mouut- 
alos wiebio a radius of from 10 to 12 milee 
hsve long been known to oontaio large and val¬ 
uable veins oontalning tbe ores of gold, silver 
aod lead, whioh, owing to their aooompaoyiog 
bases, rendered them so rebellions that they 
oould not be profitably reduced hy tbe free- 
milling prooesa. A modem tan-stamp mill was 
erected on tbe banka of the river, using its 
water for power to reduce these ores. It proved 
a failure, notwithstaudiog tbe rlohueee of the 
orsE, aod tbe mill now lies idle. It is reported, 
however, that a 50-toD emslter is In process of 
oODStrnotlon, which, with the riob silver-lead 
ores in the vicinity as a flux, will soon remedy 
tbe evil and give employment to a large num¬ 
ber of men. The town oontaiue tbe neual num¬ 
ber of botele, eupply etorer, etahlee, blaok- 
emith aud wagon ebope, with a neat ohurob aod 
scboolbooee. Many email, well-cultivated 
farme eurronod tbe town. A ditch from the 
Mojave river oarryiug 1500 ioebee of water 
afforde 30 feet of preeeure head at the outlet 
for maohinery purpose. 

IBaretow. 

The elevation of this plaoe above tide-water 
Ie 2105 feet. It ie eitoated at tbe junotioo of 
I the Atiantio and Pdoifio, with tbe California 
Southern railroad on the Mojave river. It is 
a thriving boslnees town and oontaine about 
100 inhahitante. There is a large and oommo- 
diooe railroad hotel and eatlng-honee, a well- 
built depot, round-bonee and repair ebop, and 
several reetaurante and eoopty stores, which 
I have a good local trade. Water ia easily ob- 
I tained from the Mojave river upon whose 
southerly banks the town Is eituated. There 
are quite a number of silver-lead minee In the 
vioioity that woold he trihntary to this polot, 
should reduction works be erected. A survey 
line has been run from the present terminus of 
tbe Utah Soutbern to this plaoe, for the nur- 
Doee of forming a joncUon with the A. A P. 
R. R. Should thie road he completed there 
oould be no better looality for an extensive 
smelting plant to he established on tbe same 
principle as that of Hill’s in Colorado. In that 
event tbe Carson A Colorado R. R. would form 
a jnootion with the U. S. R. R. at Leaob’s 
Pomt, in the desert, and aa a feeder snpply tbe 
main trunk. This line of road would pass 
through the heart of tbe deeert regioos of San 
Bsrnardino, whioh we have in brief, and will 
show in detail possesBes immense stores of 
mineral wsaltb. 

Daggett 

(Altitude, 2002; population, 250) 18 situated; 
at a point near ^e Mojave river, 85 miles 
northerly from tbe oity of San Bernardino, on 
the line of tbe Atiantio A Paoifio R. R., wblob 
forms a junction with tbe California Southern 
at Barstow, and with the Sonthern Paoifio at 
Mojave. It Is tbe receiving and diatribnting 
point for that immense area of desert mineral 
land that lays to the north, east and west. Tbe 
silver and borate mines of Calico are celebrated 
for their riohness. These mines are practically 
inexhaustible, and form tbe C^mstook of the 
desert regions. Ord Mountain, with copper 
and gold, the lava beds of silver-lead aod silver, 
Alvord, Solo, Sliver Lake, Resting Springs dis¬ 
tricts and, in fact, tbe whole of tbe 
sonthern portion of the Death Valley re¬ 
gion, are at present tributary to this town, 
it being tbe terminal point from wblob 
mall matter is made up and distributed 
to the numerous interior post-offices. Among 
tbe most prominent of Daggett's enterpris¬ 
ing men is J. B. Osborne. To him is due the 
credit of having aooompllsbed more toward tbe 
development of the mines In tbe desert region, 
than any other mao in the southern portion of 
the State. He ie a large mine-owner, a heavy 
operator and an inventor of no small oapaoity. 
Seeing the necessity for means of traosporta- 
tlOD over the barren and eandy waste of this 
desert region, other than by freight trains, he 
has recently invented a “self-propelling wag¬ 
on ” for transporting ores and snpplies to and 
from snob mining property as is remote from 
railroad facilities, thereby avoiding the neoessi- 
ty and heavy expense attendant upon the em¬ 
ployment of mule teams. This steam wagOD, at 
an early date, will be In foil operation. The 
commission and forwarding honse of Earl 
A Co. are an omnipresent figure, and form au 
important adjouot to the business portion of 
this as well as all frontier towns and min¬ 
ing camps in the State, Postmaster and Coun¬ 
ty Supervisor J. A, Johnson, In addition to his 
duties of receiving aod distributing tbe mail, 
administers the solid necessaries of life 
to a large area of the surronndlng mining 
country from a varied and extenaive stock of 
goods. Twaddle A Pueltz are also nnmhered 
among the live husiness men of^ thia thriving 
town, oarrying a large and extensive assortment 
of goods. There are In addition two other 


snpply storea and first-olaes botsls, two wagon 
aod blacksmith shopr, two livery stables, a 
Boboolhouse, a wholesale and retail botoher- 
iog eitablUbmsnt, four saloons, drng store, 
town hall, eto., that go to tbe make-up of a 
firet-olass oooutry town. Large quautitles of 
crude borax are daily shipped from this point, 
tbe prodnot of the cetsbrated mines of Cole¬ 
man A Co., In the Calico mountains, 12 miles 
northerly from tbe railroad. Betwesn this 
place and the Needier, on the Colorado river, 
there are 17 stations or seotiuo-bonsea on the 
line of the A. A P, R. H., bnt as trade oen- 
ten they are of little importanoe. 

Calico 

Is situated in tbe Calloo range of monntains 
seven miles In a northerly direction from Dag¬ 
gett. It has a population of 300. Tbs dis- 
oovery of silver in 1881 attracted a orowd of 
prospectors and adventurers. Its growth, 
however, at first was slow, as but little oon- 
fidence was placed in tbe permanenoe of tbe 
mines and stability of the oamp. The ores, 
tbongb ricb, free-milling aud in abnndanue, 
were believed by many to be blanket ledges 
that did not “go to tbe deep.” Tbe work of 
development was done with that ondentaod- 
ing, hut soon oonfidenos was restored by 
deeper explorations and the ores fonnd in 
plaoe and in vein-shaped fiisnres. In 1882, tbe 
town rapidly fooreased in size and population. 
Corner lots were in demand; baeinsss huildiugs 
aod raeideDoes were erected with the 
usual aooompanimeute nf all frootlsr prosper¬ 
ous miniug towns. Tbe population at that 
time numbered SOO to ICOO. 

Fortnuss were realized and aa rapidly lost. 
Tbe fire fiend slnoe that has attacked the town 
several times. The last fire of importance oo- 
oooured in 1SS3, leaving tbe Calloo a 
blaok smoking mass of mins. It Is now being 
I rebuilt in a more substantial manner. Tbe 
j material in nse is a natural cement and ooarse 
: rook forming a grit that is found in tbe vioioity, 

I rendering it perfectly fire-proof. Cut stone is 
I also used for fronts. Judge Walsh, Ex Govnroor 
I John Daggett, W. H. Stow, Dr. A. R. Rhea, 
Robert Grlbbeu, J. W. Gashwiler, H. R Ste- 
veuB, H. R. Gregory, Col. H. H. Markham, 
William Ravmood, Johu 8. Doe and others 
I were, in ite days of prosperity, identified with 
its interests and many of them still remain. It 
Is estimated that during tbe past nine years the 
yield of tbe mines of Calico Mountain has been 
at least $10,000,000,and it is still largely product- 
ive. A noted feature of this oamp is that capital 
has never Isnta helping band. Themlnes have 
paid for their own development with large sur¬ 
plus aa divideode. 

The town at date ooutains five gensrai mer¬ 
chandise aud variety stores, four saloons, three 
lodglng-hoases, three livery stables, 

Bagdad 

Is a station oo tbe line of the Atiantio A Pa- 
oific R. R, and contains a population of about 
50 with a eurroaudiug country riob In mineral 
wealth. The ores of gold, silver and oopper 
abound, but tbe absence of water aod tbe lack 
of fnel prevents devslopments. 

Needles 

Is directly tributary to California for Us sup¬ 
plies. Being eituated on tbe banks of tbe Col¬ 
orado river, it ie doubly favored by not only 
having tbe advaotagaa of water transportation 
by a regular line of steamers on tbe Colorado 
river but railroad faoilitlee aa well. The At¬ 
lantic A Paoifio railroad of the Atobison, To¬ 
peka A Santa Fe system passes through thia 
town, and since Its completion it has had a 
rapid growth. Tbe population at date nnm- 
here over GOO eonls. It oontaine several pub¬ 
lic hulldlngs, obnrob, sohoolbonse, puhlio hall, 
six variety aud oue merobandlse store, resi¬ 
dences and last but not least, a weekly newe- 
naper edited and published by ite proprietor. 
Dr. J. P. Booth. An extensive area of valnahle 
mineral country Is tributary to this town. In a 
westerly direction large bodies of low-grade 
silver-lead orea in tbe form of oarbooates aod 
oxides abound- while a strip several miles in 
width and 40 miles In length bordering tbe 
river ia riob in silver and gold, on wblob sev¬ 
eral mineral diatriots have been formed. Tbe 
town ie destined at no distant day to be a plaoe 
of considerable Importanoe. Messrs. Monahan 
A Murphy are the leading spirits of tbe town, 
and have contributed largely to ita growth. 

(To he Continued ) 


The North Bloomfield Mining Co. bai 
given notice of-fntention to enjoin the Sberiff’a 
sale of ita property on the judgment obtaiued 
by tbe ooonty nf Yuba against It for the non¬ 
payment of a fine imposed upon the company 
lor violating an injunction to restrain it from 
mining hy the hydraolio prooesa. The company 
oontends that its property cannot be sold under 
a judgment obtaiued in that manner. 


Pasteur’s Treatment. —In tbe past three 
years Past'enr treats 1 7S93 persons bitten by mad 
dogs aud only 53 died. The usual percentage 
of deaths ie 15 90. so that Pasteur would seem 
to have saved 1265 Uvea. 


The United States Branch Mint, Id tbie oity, 
ia again open for tbe receipt of bullion, the an¬ 
nual settlement having been made. 

A LEDGE showing a little gold has been found 
in Murray township, Alameda county. 


The Drum Lnmmon mine, Montana, is mak¬ 
ing a profit of about $40,000 a month. 
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San Bernardino Connty. 

Iti Mlnerd] Dod Otber Reaourcca 

\i. M .K IV. 

fiV.iUtti f)r ihe t>> J U. Cr »•>« i"! I 

MouDtatD Raases 

Aftsr leivU^ the inaio Sit-rra Xsvidi rang-i 
at Tohaohepi tba S&n t:»hriel appear*, a hi^b 
moDDtaiD raag« exteuding aoutberly to L'>b Ad* 
geiea and PiaidcDa. Iti course h easteriy and 
weateriy. Its dominaot pe.^k is kaown aa tba 
Sin Antouio, riaiDg to a hight of UU‘^0 feet 
above the level of tbe aea. Tno Stn lljraardlno 
range propf'r, oommenoea where the San Gi* 
hriel ends. From thia point ita atrike it aontb 31 
eaat, and Ceruiitiating at a point intho vicinity 
of and opposite Vnpit, on tha Colorado rivsr. 
Sad liirnardino mountains uontain several 
promincut and ooted peaks. Sad Bornardino 
peak forma tha initiAl point of the U. S. 
land anrveya, at an elevation several hundred 
feat lower than its anmmit. Sad Jacinto 
p-ak, aitaated eonth nf Saq Corgonlo paar, 
riiea to a hight of I0,D‘20 feet, forming a prom* 
insnt lind*mark, visible from almost any point 
in the desort region. 

Deeert Mountains 

That p^rtioa of Sin Biroirdino county lying 
north of the Sad Bernardino and the Sin 
OAhriei ranges of mountains is known as the 
desort region, which is dotted with short 
ranger, lOw buttes and isolAted peaks. Tnat 
iniuntain known as the Providence range is the 
most important and nf the greatest iongitodinai 
extent. This with Kingston monntain and the 
Yellow PiDe, oonstitnte the principal ranges ol 
this region. Combined, the moantain portion of 
the desert covers hut 5S2.'3 tqaare miles of the 
entire areaol 17,47Giquare miloeof monntainone 
oonatry. 

Oeoiosy. 

The core or axis of the Sao Bjrnar* 
dino range of mountains ie granitic, varying in 
ebaraoter and oomposition from syeulte to 
gneiss and mica schists, with quartzite dykes 
and lime belts of great width, strength and 
longitndinal extent. Some of tbe rooky etrnot* 
nre has been highly metamorphosed; bora* 
hiendio slates and maguesian rooks aleo ooour. 
la many places on tbe northerly slope of the 
Sto Barnardlno range of mountaine unaltered 
sindstonee are aeenin immense quantities, par* 
ticuNrly in the vlolnity of Holcomb valiey, in 
the B aok 11 iwk, which is a spar of tha main 

rang^a. 

Oa the eontherly flink of this rangi bodies of 
eaniitone are seen dipping at varying angles, 
On the northerly flank of the San Gabriel 
and San Birnardino rangeean important holt 
of ilmestone occureof great width and extent, 
Toit belt is traceable from San Antonio peak 
aontheasterly through iloloomb valley to 
T<venty*nioe Palme; thenoe on ite line of etrike 
appearing and disappearing aefaraethe Oolo* 
rado river, and possibly extending into Ari* 
z)DA. Ite width variee from four to ten miles 
with ocoAsinnal spots and dykee of synetic 
rooke and mioaoeoue sohist, trape, porphyries 
and etrata of magneeian and talcoee elates. 
Tnis belt of iimeetone ie not uniform in char* 
aoter. It often changee from a dark*hlue 
monntain limestone to a carbonate of a daz* 
zting whiteneee ('narhle) varying in texture, 
ooior and oryatilizition from that of a yellow* 
Ish dolomitic magneeian Iimeetone, hut etill 
marble. Oa either the nortberiy or eoutherly 
border of the bilt near the contact of granite 
and mica schist it ie invariably metalliferoueto 
a greater or leaser extent, and cute an impor* 
tant Ginre in the metallio domain of this conn* 
ty. The horder mstale are, however, ae a 
role, disaimilar in oharaoter. The ores of lead 
and silver ooour at and near the southerly con* 
tact, while on the northerly line of demaroa* 
tlon the veins carry gold in paying quantities. 
The Black Hawk miaee are a notable instAnce 
of the latter feature. The prospeotor oan here 
find a virgin Gald in which to ebow his ekill 
and test hie luck by following the line of oon* 
taot denoted. Thie metalliferous halt, hath 
east and weetof Cuehenbury haeb sen but little 
proepeoted. Tbe indefatigable and old-time 
prospector, 0. O L^aoh, is the only one that I 
have ever talked with that seemed to under* 
etand the sitnation. 

Slover Mountain 

Is an ieolated peak or lone hutteof insignifloant 
proportion, hut of great oommercial value as a 
produesr of inarhle and ilme. It liee three* 
quarters of a mile eouth weet of the town of Col* 
ton. Its dimeneione are three-quartere of a 
mile in length from north to eouch hy half a 
mile in wiith, and it reachee an elevation of 
700 feet above the level of the eea. We oross 
the San Bsmardino range or Ojj >n Pace and 
'Into 

The Desert Region. 

Tbo Ord mountain range, incluelve of the 
Lvva Bsd range, which Is a eoutheasterly oro* 
loagAtioQ, has its greatest elevation at 6500 
feet in Eagle Peak. It ie situated in the Mo* 
jive desert, about 50 miles northerly from San 
Bsrnardino, and ie ahont 30 milee in length hy 
from four to six milee in width, with a north* 
weaterly and eootheasteriy etrike. The Lava 
Bsd monntain ie a prolongation of thie range in 
a eoutheasterly direction, only divided hy a low 
pass. On its northerly flank the remaine of an 
extinct crater (volcanic rent) are eeen with ite 
oup ehape depreesions.from whiob**at no remote 
period immense qnantitiee of^.moltsn lava were 
ejsoted. This mountain range attains ite great¬ 


est elevation at Eigls Peak, a prominent Und* 
mark and feature in tha landscape visible from 
almost any elevated point in the desert region. 

This section for many miles, in every direo* 
tion from 0;d mountain, oontstas almost every 
knowu fjrmAtion, sqaecni rocks predominat 
lag In the northwesterly extremity of Ord 
monotsin, a massive quartzita dyko appears 
conrsing with the formation and dipping 70 de* 
grees northerly from the vartical. The axis 
of the ranee Is granite. Ou either side of tbe 
dyke referred to, we found metaliiferous veins 
of quartz of great strength and perslstenoo oar* 
ryiog metallic gold and the ores of oopper of 
unusual riohnoss. The mountain at this point 
isoomposol of metiniorphio rook, porphyries, 
eranites, magnesian and talooee slates. 
K'nptive dykes of trap with other virietios 
of igneons rooks evldenoe snbterraneanheat, as 
provlously stated. * 

The Lava Bed Range 
Is a eoutheastorly ‘prolongation of the O.’d. 
Its oourse is north 22 degrees east; its domi¬ 
nant peak (Clark'r) rlsss to an eievition of 
4500 feet ami is iooated 2G miles easterly from 
Dtygett (in an air line) Its ax’is is granltio, 
hat BO mnoh changed and metamorphosed from 
thaelTjotaof subterranean heat, tbe evolution 
of powerful gAses and thermal water that it 
is soarocly reoogaizible, it being in the Imme* 
diate vioinity of several prominent voloanio 
vents which are sitnated from 4 to 5 miles die* 
tint in an easterly direction and has felt their 
«tf cts. This monntain is traversed hy flisures 
whose strike ie 70 degrees west of north. 
These Assures in the earth^a crust have been 
Ailed with quartz and a breoolated mass of 
broken angnlar fragments of many varieties 
of rocks wbioh have been ej icted hy dynamlo 
forces from subterranean depths. 

A noticeable feature, however, is that the 
edges and angles of these fragmentary rocks 
are sharp and charged, as a rale, with a snffi 
oient qnantity of the oxides of iron and 
manganese (which la disseminated through the 
mass) to give It a brown black or reddish 
tinge. Wherever quartz Alla the flianre it is 
invariably found rich, carrying the ores of 
gold, silver and lead. These vein dykes rise 
boHly from 10 to 50 feet in bight and form 
marked features in the iandsoape which are 
v’lalhle for many milee ae their black lines out 
the lighter colored formation of the mountain’e 
slope. To all appearances these Assuree were 
at a period anterior to the comparatively re* 
oent voloanio disturbance, Ailed with qiartzhnt 
snbsiq Aentiy reopened, and their integrity ae 
qaartz velne destroyed and shattered hy the 
ejection of a broken mase of the rooky struct* 
nre through the powerful eGfeote of volcanic 
action, 

Victor Mountain 

Is two miles long by one in width, with a 
northerly and southerly trend. It ie 700 feet 
high, and composed of a oloee^grained, homo* 
geneoue granite, forming the two valnahle gran* 
ite quarries that are being worked in the vioinity 
of tbe town of Viotor. Oa the northerly end 
an exteneive lime belt ooonrs of one mile in 
width, with an easterly etrike, and a longitnd¬ 
inal extent of 12 milee, in wbioh there are 
veins of quartz carrying theoreeof oopper. gold, 
silver and lead. To all appearances, Victor 
monntain at one time form id the nortberiy rim 
of either a river channel, prolongation of the 
Onlf of Oilifornia or an extensive lake eimilar 
to that of^ S lit Lake in Utah. E ther or all of 
these theories are tenable and possible. The 
geological etrncture of tbe country goes to 
prove that many changee have taken place in 
the topographical featuree of that portion of 
the North American oontlnent that iiee Weet 
of the Bookies, Upbeavaie and depreesione of 
the eartb’e crust have repeatedly taken placn. 

Leaving Citj >n Pass, at an elevation of 4076 
feet, passing northerly through Hesperia, with 
her forests of cactne (^uccs), we desoend into 
the valley, following nearly on t'le line of the 
MoJavs river. Victor monntain apparently 
forms a barrier to the further progress of 
both train and river, there being no visible 
outlet. Bnt ae we approach the mountain, 
a narrow gorge is seen barely wide enough 
to admit oar paeeage, ite waile rising eharply 
to a bight of eoveral hnndred feet, throogb 
whioh both river and train enter and pase. 
We now enter tbe Mijive deeert proper, 
with ite broad acres of barren, eandy, alkaline 
Alts dotted with short ranges and ieolated 
peaks raising their heade above the surronnding 
plains. A photograph from eome elevated 
point, as for inetance from a hAllooo at a con* 
eiderable hight, would show a hird’e-eye view 
of what would appear to he an immense eea 
dotted with nnmerous ielande. 

Tbe Oro Grande Mountain, 

Whose greatest elevation ie3925 feet, forms the 
easterly houndarv of the Mojive river. It is 10 
miles long hy 5 in width at ite widest point, 
coursing nortberiy and eontherly. Ite etratiA 
cation ie northeast and eouth weet and largely 
composed of volcanic eruptive material, por¬ 
phyry, voloanio dehrie and aoemented hrecci* 
ated mass of angular fragments of rock evident¬ 
ly ejected, through which conrses dykee of trap 
porphyry and veins of metalliferoue qnartz, 
oarrying the ores of goH, silver, lead and 
copper. These lAisuree'mndonhtedly occurred 
at a period euhsfqient to the formation of tbe 
mountain. Oa tbe easterly A ink and in tbe 
vicinity of the river, a broad heltjofa'nearly 
pure blue limestone oocure which is extensively 
need for mannfactnring lime. Several kilns are 
in constant operation in tbe vicinity of a town 


hearing tho nama of the mountain wbioh issitn* 
ated on tbe hank of the M'ljava rivsr. 

Calico Mountain 

Is sitnated 80 miles nortliprlv from Sad 
B.' rnardino. Ite highest peak is 2075 feet above 
the Isvel of tbe sea. It is 12 miles in length 
hy from 3 to 4 In width. Its strike is north *10 
west. The nearest town and railroad oonneo* 
tion is seven miles,southerly at Dipgett, This 
moantain is known aa the Cometook,of^the 
desert, from its large output of silver to the 
past and large reserve In store in the fntnre, 
rendering it to the capitAiiitlc miner an objective 
point of greatinterest'for its mineral wealth. To 
thestodent and scientist it is an unsealed hook, 
hut one of great Interest and no less in- 
strnotive. Its pages hava been thrown open 
and iay exposed to the investigation of the 
diligent observer and sclentiAo Inquirer. Its 
geological foatures'are'simple* and easily read. 
The moontaln oonsiets of an eruptive 

mass of iiparite (porpbyritio rhyolite) colored 
and stained in'fvarions hues by the oxides of 
iron in combination ' with'^^'otber minerals. 
These parti ooiored rooks and earth were the 
origin of its D ime. There have evidently been 
a series of ernptions (jertainly not lees than 
three) following eaoh other at long intervale— 
as man naderetands time—hat in very brief 
periods and in rapid suocesBion, geologtoally 
speaking. Tbe Arst ej lotsd from its deep-seat¬ 
ed center the immense beds of tufaceone mate¬ 
rial that is seen on the surfaoe'stained with the 
varions colors of the rainbow decidedly pro* 
noDDced—from a dezzllog white to a jet black; 
from a oernlean hue to a rosy red, ohanglng to 
a golden yellow. This strange combination of 
oolnrs was cansed, donbtless, by powerful gases 
and thermal water that were evolved from 
oracks and Ajsnres In tbe earth’s orust acting 
on tbe metaliio contents of the mass. These 
were the resultant effjots of the Arst voloanio 
eroption. 

VolcAnIc Periods. 

The second of note was not less violent or 
lees destrnctive. It deposited the enormous 
masses of hrecclated and oemented material, 
forming a oryolitio paste that covers in 
pieces to a coasiderahle depth a large portion 
of this isolated mountain. Calico monntain 
was evidently the center of dieturbance. 
Lateral volcenio oones of lesser importance are 
eeen at varying distanceR of from four to eight 
milee in the vicinity. This olass of voloanoee 
are known ae water volcenoes, ejeoting water, 
mnd and broken fragmente of rock in¬ 
stead of Are and molten lava. Four miles in a 
southerly direction in the vicinity of the town 
of Daggett, a massive outhuret has taken plaoe. 
Ad oblong bill 250 feet In higbt and 1000 feet 
in length ie entirely formed of thie voloanio 
material. At its haee we And the Waterloo mill 
of 60 stamps. At a date oontemporaneoas with 
and anterior to this voloanio ontburet, that 
whole oountry now known as the desert was 
evidently covered hy an inland eea of saline 
water of coneiderable depth—in all nrobability 
an arm of the Gulf of California. This is evi¬ 
denced hy the saline anl alkaline deposite of 
horar, sodo, eait, eto., that are found in eoch 
immenee q lantities in the desert region. A 
lapse of time occurred and disintegration of the 
newly formed pasty and rocky structure rapid¬ 
ly enenedf^and our newly formed moantain 
lost its integrity. 

Ite detritus, through gravity, atmospheric in¬ 
fluences and the erosive action of water, eonght 
lower levele. The land enoroacbed on the sea and 
lakee^were Iformed whioh, together with the 
detritue from tbe enrrouoding mountaine, 
aeeibted hy the powerful aotion of the eun 
evaporated the watere .faod 'eoon filled the 
lake hede. The desert became a hirren, 
desolate waste of eand. It muet he under¬ 
stood that it wae not Caiioo mountain alone 
and ite vioinity that felt the effect of ;theee 
forcee, bnt all that territory that liee weet of 
the Colorado rivdr and north of the Sad Bsr- 
nardino range of mountains. The zAoe, belt or 
line of disturbance took an easterly and weet* 
eriy oonrse and extended northerly, penetrating 
the State of,.Ncvada'for.many milee. 

At a Later Epocb 

The **fire fiend" again oame to the front; be 
had only beoD elaeping; hisAreehad not been 
extinguiehed; his etreegth wae renewed and 
with a fresh accumnlation ol oarhonaceoue 
material he bred up hie furnace and turned on 
eteam and Calico mountain onoe more wae In 
active operation, belching forth torrents and 
oceans of water with monntaine of mud and 
rock. Thie powerful and continued blast had 
had its fffict. The rocky strnctnre wae in a 
etate of Aaidity. The furnace wae tapped end 
other vents thrown open from whioh poured 
forth'a molten maee. 

The whole country wae In a blazs of Are. 
Semi fluid lava In immenee quantities on de- 
eoending grades followed low depressions and 
beds of etreams. filling the bede of tbe few re- 
maining'^Ukee. It wae aconteet between fire and 
water, and fire obtained the aeoendanoy. The 
oaet was made and the faoe of mother earth was 
covered with a sheet of eoorla and lava. The 
rooky strnoture in every direction wae in a 
plaatio and eemi-molten etate, sedimentary 
hede and etratifled rocke are eeen folded and 
orumpled into every conoeivahle shape without 
a break or flaw. 

The weeterlyihanke of Wall St. canyon of the 
0 ilieo mountain presents a marked Jlluetration 
of the powerful forces then at work. 

Evidently, at a still later period, after a 
cycle of 'rest, the fires were again rekindled 
and again hnret forth. At this period tbe 


ejected rooky ma8B''wa3'largely) composed of 
feisite, adding‘another variety of voloanio de* 
hris to the already accumolated mass of erup¬ 
tive matter. 

This, apparently, wae the thlrd:’aadjaet at¬ 
tempt of the Are*fi‘nd. We trust that the 
effects of his last efforts may have sent him to 
that honrne from whenoe ** no traveler return" 
and that he'may have heeu cremated in^tbe 
furnace of hie own constroction. If so, "peaoe 
to his ashes." 

( To he Continuei! ) 

A Grand^Rodwood_ReservatioD. 

Our readers wtii he pleased to'^loarn of. tbe 
progress of Col. J. B. Armstrong's plen 'to do¬ 
nate a grand area of redwood.forest,in Sunoma 
county to the people of California as a perpet¬ 
ual reservation. Col.’ Armstrong (has -heea'a 
dovoted lover of nature always and‘]an earnest 
advocate of rural improvement whioh aims to 
’’hold the mirror np to nature," and thns to do 
■way aslfar'as'poeeihie with the aspects'of the 
cultivated country, which 'are almost a dese¬ 
cration of natural beauty. This spirit, of 
conrse, manifests itself in many ways, and one 
feature of its work lies in theleffbrt to reserve 
certain representative areas of nature's grand 
work from the ax of the lumberman or settler. 
This is sometimes ecoomplished hy the Gov¬ 
ernment, sometimes hy individual grant, and 
in some respeots at least, the latter method ie 
better, hecanse the grantor being of necessity a 
nature lover oad so plaoe his gift that it shall 
he beyond the oontrol of‘’tho8e with mercenary 
motives or those who have no love nor taste 
for suoh matters. Government grants or prop¬ 
erty granted to pnblio use under Government 
oontrol are very apt to suffjr from mismanage¬ 
ment or sBorifioe. 

Col. Armstrong having prospered in this 
State of hie adoption, now proposes to make a 
grand gilt to the people of California and to 
place it in eoch hands that it shall, always re¬ 
main true to natnre and trne to its beneficent 
miseiOD. We Aod in the Santa Roea ‘jDemo* 
crai an outline of Ool. Armstrong’s plan, which 
may not be aconrate In all partionlars, bnt it 
giv'ie outlines of the plan: 

”Ool. J. B. Armstrong propoeee a reservation 
of a park of 600 acree near the end of the 
Guernevilie branch of the S. F. & N. P. rail¬ 
way, in Big B Attorn. Four hundred acres of it 
are covered with the natural virgin growth of 
redwood, laurel and other sorts of timber, eome 
of the trees of great size and beauty, from five 
to 15 feet in diameter, and exceeding .300 feet 
in hight. It Is the laet large tract of redwoods 
on Rneeian river that ie a fair apeoimen of tbe 
great forest once oovering its hanks in a state 
of nature. 

We understand that it ie to be conveyed to 
trustees, in perpetuity, for tbe people, under 
few reetrictlone, together with an endowment 
sufficient for the annual iucome to improve the 
gronnde with drivee, oruamental hnlldings, 
gateways, porter'e lodge, eto. Two hundred 
aoree, being improved with orchards, buildlnge 
and the like, are to bs made productive eo aato 
yield an annual inoome toward developing the 
oark, and will afford a suitable eite for growing 
Aowere aod plante under glees for planting 
along roadsides and Ailing vacant placee under 
the direction of a landscape gardener, ae time 
rolle on. For it is not for a day, hut for all 
time. Fifty yeare henoe, when these forests 
are a memorv of,the past, the gift will be ap¬ 
preciated. Colonel Armstrong propoeee to re¬ 
tain oontrol eo long as living, hut^wilLbegin 
and complete many Improvements, with due 
regard to preserving the natural featuree of the 
foreet. One of the restrictions will he a posi¬ 
tive prohibition againet deetroying the timber, 
or even' trimming the trees. The drivee and 
pathe will he made throughout eo ae to bring 
into view the heautlee of the place, and water 
wiii he introdnoed in fountains at varione 
pointe. The grounds are flanked hy tbe foot- 
bllle of Mt. Jackson, proteoting the big treee 
from the winde, and there is no reaeon, except 
Gre, why, with care, the park should not stand 
for all time." 

Such a grand aotae)the reeoning oflenob piece 
of foreet land f^om epoliationand the perpetual 
devotion of it to puhlio inetruotion and recre¬ 
ation, should yield the donor mnoh eatiefaotion 
in coneciousneea of weii-doing. It will, of 
oonree, perpetuate tbe memory of the donor 
among men, but that to a man of Ool. Aim- 
etrong'e retiring disposition, is probably the 
emalleet consideration involved. To preserve 
the trees be lovee for the improvement, eUva- 
tion and enjoyment of mankind, for whoee en* 
nohling’he^hae always worked with voioe and 
pen and pnree—this is the grand central 
thought in the projeo% the realization of which 
we trust the donor may live many'yeare to 
direct and enjoy. 


Sold a Mine —Bins Binder, an indefati¬ 
gable prospector, has eold an antimony mine in 
the mountains south of Sacramento oanyon to 
an Eastern oompany, who will commence ehip- 
ping ore forthwith. The ore ie said to be worth 
$90.per ton iniSan.Franoieco.—.SiVyer StaU. 


Sawmill Bbbned. —The eteam sawmill he- 
longing to J ihnaon & Palmer, together with 
40,000 feet of clear lumber and about 95,000 
feet of rough lumber wae totally destroyed hy 
fire laet week.— Adin^&lodoo Co.) Argus. 
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'TiORF^ESPONDENCE 

wBailrn't, utiiridorscd, opiniops of correspcndenta - Kn?. 

The Gold Belt of Northern California. 

Ancient Elver Ctian els end Gravel 
DeposltB. 

NUMRKR 1.x 

[Wiitfcen for the Mining and Scibntipio Press by James 
F. TALBjTr, Blue Canyon, Placer Co ] 

Coaree Gold. 

At Shady Ran in the old Bine Blnff claime, a 
lead of coarse gold in apota haa been followed 
several hnndred feet back into the flat; nug* 
gets weighing from 1 ounce to 20 and 30 
ounces have been found in this lead. To the 
east of this flat or haain ia a narrow outlet 
into Blue oanyon. From this point down the 
canyon a mile or two, aorae extremely rich 
orevicee wera found, containing ooarae gold of 
the same kind aa that on the hill. At about a 
certain diatance down the oanyon the ooarae 
gold givea ont, and aa in other places the rich* 
neaa dimlnisbea. The canyon preeenta the 
aame appearance for severalmllea above, but no 
pay baa ever been found above tbia ontlet. 

The aame conditone are obeerved on the 
Nevada ridge. From a riob depoeit in Baar 
river, at the month of a amall 'ravine, the pay 
waa followed np the ravine into a richer de« 
posit in tbe hill at Little York. The firat die- 
covery of hill diggings In California waa at 
Nevada City, where the pay in a rich ravine 
waa followed from Dser creek up into the rich¬ 
est and moat extenaiva dcpoaitof thia character 
ever found in California or any other place— 
tbe famoua “ Old Coyote ” lead. A peculiarity 
obeerved in regard to those 

Rich Shallow Depoelte 
On tbe hllle le that they invariably face to the 
south or west. Tbia ia accounted for from the 
general elope of the coontry being in that di¬ 
rection, thereby giving free ontlet; while a 
break, with an outlet to the east or north, ia 
running against the elevation of the coontry in 
these directions and is eoon blocked np; hence 
no extensive or rich deposits are found in these 
directione from the source; whereas, to the 
south and weet tbe outlets are unobatrncted, 
and the gold is concentrated In those places, 
under the condltiona previonaly indicated. 

In aome localitiea very rich small depoaita 
bavs been found, where no trace of the aonrce 
can be observed. We can account for this from 
tbe fact that the immenee deposit of lava, im¬ 
mediately overlying the main river-beds, and 
ite aolid indestruotihle character has reeieted the 
action of modern erosion, while the greater por¬ 
tion nf their lateral tribatarieeand canyons, be¬ 
ing free of lavs, have been swept away and en¬ 
tirely obliterated, and a portion of the gold 
that wae in them bae been deposited in these 
isolated spots, where no traces of ite eonrce 
have been left. 

In Borne localitiee in the upper part of tbe 
gold belt some considerable sections of those 
tribntarlea atlll remain. On tbe Middle 
Fork D’vide several are observed, ae at Dead- 
wood, Last Chance and other points. But as 
this is near tbe line of the main lava flow, the 
most of them are capped with leva. 

On the southern slope of the North Fork Di¬ 
vide is one of nnte and considerable extent at 
Lost Camp. This ia an isolated section, situ* 
ated about three miles a little north of east 
from Shady Rnn, and a mile and a half directly 
south from the town of Blue Cinyon. It is 
abont three-quarters of a mile in length, ran* 
ning east and west through a low sag in the 
ridge between the north branch of the North 
Fork and Bine Canyon, and is ahrnptly cnt off 
at either end by a deep gorge. Between it and 
the Shady Rnn lava-capped ridge to tbe north, 
a high range of bedrock country intervenes, • 
sonth of which no trace of lava ia seen. On the' 
south, toward the North Fork, is a high rim- 
rook. Immediately to the east the deep can* 
yons and branches of tbe North Fork have 
swept tbe entire channel away for several miles 
in that direction, and apparently to near Its 
souroe in the vicinity of Monnmental, Barnett 
and Wilmet canyons, where oonsiderable gravel 
deposits still remain. The oppsr portion nf the 
channel in this section le considerably broken 
np, and the bottom deposit somewhat Irregular. 
The top formation is an irregular mass of mate¬ 
rial from the surrounding country, composed 
chiefly of fliat quartz and bedrcok bat slightly 
worn, Intermixed throughout with a body of 
light yellow clay. This is evidently from 
An Immense Slide 

Coming from the high bedrock range to the 
northeast, which probably blocked np tbe oban- 
nel here and prevented this section from being 
carried away. At the lower or west end, from 
where it breaks cff into Blue canyon, tbe chan¬ 
nel is abont 50 feet wide and well defined. Xne 
bedrock is bard and water-worn on tbe high ' 
points and pot-holes. Tbe bottom stratum, in I 
which the pay is found, is a snlid compact body 
nf gravel and bowlders from 5 to 10 feet in 
depth, principally qnartz. The top formation 
is abont the same aa that at tbe east end, only 
more worn and rounded, with less clay in it, 
and is evidently a wash from tbe slide above, 
which has filled in above the bottom depoeit to 
the depth of 50 feet and carried the lighter mate¬ 
rial on to tbe south rim a quarter of a mile be- 
ynnd, where, on the bedrock points, a few feet 


in depth, a barren deposit of fine gravel in¬ 
termixed with th.e yelluw clay, is left. 

An Isolated Section of Channel. 

Here then, is an isolated eeotion of a small 
well-defined channel, which unmistakably be¬ 
longed to the ancient system. To tbe east an 
apparent connection can be made with gravel 
deposits Indicating its source, hnt in no other 
direction can a vestige of the channe! be dis- 
oovered. To the north and nottheast is a high 
bedrock country—on tbe sonth a high rim 
and two high bedrock ridges intervene between 
it and tbe Middle Fork Divide. To the west 
ie the high rim of the channel In tbe Shady Run 
ridge, neretofore described. 

The only couree poeaihle for it, then, is to 
the sonthwest — the natural oouree cf all, 
ancient and modern. The natural conclnsion 
ie that this one-time channel, free from lava, 
ran about parallel with that In tbe Shady Run 
ridge, down to or halow Bogus Point, where it 
formed a junction with the main one, and that 
tbe floods from the combined displaced waters 
of both divides rnsbed into this tributary and 
carried every trace of its existence away ae far 
np ae Lost Csmp, catting oottbe deep gorge of 
Blue canyon and other branches of the North 
Fork, when all of the forces were nnited and 
cutout tbe famous gorge of Giant’s Gap, and 
below Bogus Point swept away every vsstige of 
tbe main ancient cbannel of tbe North Fork 
divide. 

Relatione Between Different Localitiee 

This is a wide and deep snbjsct, and most all 
of tbe articles heretofore writien in regard to it 
appear to have been by some casnal writer, 
visiting tbe rich and well-developsd localities, 
aaacqnainted with the general character of the 
surrounding country and tbe existing relations 
between diffarent localities. As a oonscquenoe 
those articles only riflact tbe narrow views of 
certain individuals, whose ob ervations for the 
past twenty years, probably, have not extended 
bayond the vision of tbe principal saloons of 
the place, and who see in tbe deep gravel de¬ 
posit of their locality, tbe main ancient river 
channel—tbe *'Hub” of all the mines in tbe 
country, particularly if there Is "blue gravel" 
in it. 

It is not intended In this article to give any 
new information in regard to the mines on tbe 
Middle Fork Divide, but, for the purpose of 
comparison, to call attention to certain facts 
and to certain conditions observed on the sur¬ 
face that indicate to a degree of oertainiy tbe 
conditions of tbe nnderlying formation, wbicb 
is practically demunstrated here by actual 
workings. Those surface iudications have 
heretofore been outlined to some extent, and 
the underlying formation ie brought Into full 
view by extensive developments. The mnd 
(cement) and lava flow inside the rim-rock 
walls has been traced on tbe surface for a long 
distanoe in a definite course, and, at different 
points, many miles apart. On this coume deep 
shafts have bsen soak and long tunnels have 
been rnn through the rim-rock, and the under¬ 
lying formation of bowlders and gravel are 
found, containing the rich deposits of gold. 
Ooly where breaks oocnr through the rim to a 
certain depth are extensive and rich gravel de¬ 
posits found outside the rim. 

(To he Continued.) 


The Accident at Hayden Hill Mines. 

Editors Press:—A fearfulaccident happened 
at the Hayden Hill mines an Jnly 24':b, when 
two men lost their lives In tbe E ilipse mine. 

Frank Anhle and William Danbar were 
down in their mine working, when a fire broke 
out in the buildings j^var the shaft. Tbe fire is 
supposed to have started in tbe blacksmitb 
abop close to tbe whim bonse. Tbo bouse over 
the shaft taking fire, gave the men in tbe mine 
no possible chance for escape. 

There being nnone on tbe surface to give the 
alarm, tbe huildinga were nearly consumed be¬ 
fore being discovered by other miners on tbe 
Hill. Tbe tire wae soon extinguisbed after 
being discovered, but bad meantime horned 
down tbe abaft the depth of two sets of ttm 
hers. 

After the'fire wae extinguished, men were let 
down the shaft tu learn the fate of Anble and 
Dnobar, but none could stand tbe suffocating 
atmosphere. Mr. L Richie was tbe Bret to be 
let down tbe shaft and bad to be hoisted op, 
being nearly snffooated. 

About 8 p. M. word was telephoned to Mr. 
Charles Anble at Adin,brother of Frank Anble, 
ard be immediately started for the Hdl. Word 
was also sent to another brother, G. Auble, 
who reeides seven miles from Adin. 

Every attempt to enter tbe mines was fruit¬ 
less until tbe next day, Jnly 25ih, when two of 
the Auble brothers succeeded In getting down 
to the 40 foot level. There in tbe drift about 
GO feet from tbe main shaft were found tbe two 
dead mlnere. Mr. G. Anble being a man] of 
conragp, he succeeded in getting the lifeless re¬ 
mains out of the mine with tbe help of others. 
Bjth men belonged to the Old Fellows’ Society 
snd were buried by tbe Order. There wa*? a 
large procession of aympathizlug friends. Mr, 
^7illiam Dunbar leaves a widow and two small 
children to monrn hie sad fate. Mr, Auble 
leaves twoobildren, bis wife having died sum© 
years ago. 

BDth men have many sympathizing friends 
H. Kelley. 

Adin, Modoc Co., July 26, ISDO, 


San Bernardino County. 

Its Mineral and Other Resources. 

NUMBER V, 

[W.itten for tbe Prpss by JiMEi H. Crossman.] 
Calico Mountain 

C aIico mountain contains a species of coarse 
granite; hornblende and andeaitealso occur, but 
the nomenolature of these rocks, their origin or 
mode of occnrrence does not interest the pros¬ 
pector, miner, or mine proprietor. He only 
seeks to know tbe size of the vein, the assay 
value of the ore and ice charaoter, whether free 
or base, copper, gold or silver. He wants to 
know if it goes tn tbe deep and that tbe pay 
chute has sufficient longitudinal proportions. 
Tbe answer satisfactory, the miner Is centent. 

To tbe geologist and student, mineralogist 
and metallnrgist. Calico monntain is a field of 
great interest. He can find here not only a 
great many varieties of rock, bnt evidences of 
Intense volcanic activity, and many of the ores 
of silver, gold, copper and iron. He can also 
find typical specimens of all classes of veins 
known tu exist. It is a free and open school 
for tbe student in wbiob to take lessons in 
practical mining and millingpreferable to either 
Freiburg or Barlin. There be can only obtain 
a theoretical knowledge uf tbe art, bnt in 
Calico he combines theory with practice. Let 
him win bis spurs and diploma from tbe rocky 
structure of some one of tbe many deep-seated 
I fisenres that abound in tble region; learn tbe 
length of tbe chimney or obntes of ore; learn 
tbe difference between a "fiisure" vein, a 
"blanket deposit," or a "gash" vein; learn bow 
to pitch bis bole in order to throw the moet 
rock for a given amount of exploeive material; 
learn tbe nse of tbe tools of the orafr, how to 
make a enrvey and an assay, bow to manipulate 
tbe msebinery in nse. Tnen let him gn to the 
mill and rednotinn works and learn tbe secrets 
of the millman’s art. He will be then better 
qualified to jndgs of tbe character of a mineral 
vein or deposits than many wbo have graduated 
with all the honors and rtoeived their diplomas 
from the professors of tbe celebrated mining 
colleges of Germany and elsewhere. At least 
he will know the difference between a "true 
fi^snre vein” and a "oraok.” The latter term 
has been used by one of our prominent mining 
and scientific lights in his prononneed classifi¬ 
cation of all of tbe mineral-bearing veine that 
occur in tbe Calioo monntain, which, to use his 
own classioal expreseion, he dnbe as "cracks.’' 

In this connection I would state that it Is 
not my object or intention to decry science or 
ecientifio attainments that have been acquired 
in the celebrated schools referred to, but than- 
retical knowledge without praotical work in 
tbe field ia of bnt little benefit. 

The Ore-Bsarlng Material 
That forms the gangne of tbe Calico veins con¬ 
sists principally of heavy spar, quartz, tufa, 
sandstone and indurated mud, the latter evi* 
dently ej acted from some deep-sested sonree as 
a volcanic prodnot, and often found riob in the 
ores of silver. 

The most notable, extensively worked and 
bestdtfined veins on tbe Callcn mountain are 
the King and Waterloo. They carry smooth 
and well-defined inoaslng walls showing "slick- 
insides” (gouge) for long distances. Several of 
tbe veins on Oillco mountain cut the formation 
at varying angles and su far as exploited, show 
no signs of weakening as "they go to the 
deep." Certainly no surface crack or super¬ 
ficial deposits could bavs produced these re¬ 
sults. If these general obaracterlstics do not 
conetitnte a “ trne fieeure,” not a "crack," my 
42 years' experience from Csrro Pasco, Parn, to 
the Cometock of Virginia City, gnesfor naught. 
On the northerly flink of tbe Calioo monntain 
an important and Interesting bed or measure of 
orystalline borates ooonr, known as "colman- 
ite," uf an unusual high tenor in its boracic 
product. This seam or measure carries trans¬ 
parent crystals of extraordinary beauty and in 
great qaantities. They are sought for and 
highly prized by all of tbe scientific inetitutlona 
In the world. This mine Is being extens.valy 
worked and its product daily shipped to San 
Francisco via Diggett for rtfioing. Ditails of 
not only this bnt utber mines in tbe county 
will be described later under their appropriate 
bead. 

Avawstz Mountain. 

Canrse northwesterly and sontbeasterly, 
25 miles in length by 20 wide. Ite greateet 
eltvition is 6500 feet, aneroid reading. This 
munotain is situated abont 60 miles in an air 
line nearly dne north from Calico. The forma¬ 
tion, mineralogloal etrncture and character of its 
oree resemble in a marked degree those of tbe 
Ord Mountain which I have previously describ¬ 
ed. Kaolin and foliated talc are fonnd in great 
abundance. Near tbe summit of tbe highest 
peaks veins uf gold, silver, copper and lead 
oocnr. About 30 miles northeasterly from 
Cave Wells, which are located abont 2^ miles 
easterly from the summit of the Avawatz 
range on the road leading from Diggett to the 
Amsgoea Borax works and Resting Spiings 
mine, a high, gloomy, desolate range nf mount¬ 
ains is seen, known as tbe 

Kingston Range. 

This is tbe first range of monntaina encoun¬ 
tered after Grossing tbe southerly rim of tbe 
Doatfa Valley basin. It is marked by high and 
almost vertical peaks—the highest of which is 
Kingston Peak, which is 8000 feet above the 
level of tbe sea and forma a prominent land¬ 


mark. Tbe range, peak and spring at its base 
derive their names from a men by the name of 
I Kingston wbo formerly bad a contract for and 
carried the mail between Salt Lake City and 
San Bernardino county, when life on the des¬ 
ert held an uncertain tenure, owing to Indian 
raids. On ite northerly end large depoeite 
of argentiferous galena ocenr. This mnnntain, 
including Good Spring mountain, is 12 miles 
long by six in width. Coarse due north and 
south. Its axis is granitic. Oo its westerly 
I bank a secondary granitic rock occurs and on 
I the east a lime belt of great strength and per- 
I sistenoe is seen. About six miles northerly 
frnm the above named peak ia a low range ap¬ 
parently an bff-shoot from tbe main Kingston 
mountain. The extensive argentiferous lead 
deposite surrounding Reeting Springs occur 
on tbe northerly extremity of the main 
range. At thia point the mountain Is shattered 
and broken until finally, losing its Integrity in 
Ash meadows 25 miles distant, it altogether dis¬ 
appears. Tbe same formation extends in a 
southerly direction through Good and Resting 
Springs. 

Good Sprlne Mountain 
Lies southeast of Kingston and in line with it. 
Tbe formation is granite and a stratified lime¬ 
stone and a lime eobist much bruken by volcan- 
' ic action. Metalliferons veine of qnartz oconr, 
carrying tbe oree of lead, silver and gold. This 
mountain ie a prolongstion of Kingston range. 

Traveling in a sontbeasterly couree from 
Tacopa a distance of abont 40 miles, we reach 
Clark Mountain. 

Its course is northerly and southerly, and it 
is abont 20 miles long by 10 wide. It reaches 
its greatest elevation on its eontherly end, 
where Clark’s Peak rises to a bight of 4200 feet 
above the level nf tbe sea. This peak is a no- 
tiosable landmark that can be seen from almost 
any elevated position In the desert for a long 
dietance, Ite most northern point terminates 
in Nye county, Nevada. This monntain range 
is celebrated for ite ores nf silver, copper and 
lead—the first of extraordinary rlchnees and 
known ne a eilver-copper glance. 

Eist nf the last-named mountain range, 
crossing 20 miles of a desert whose only vege¬ 
table product ie tbe caotue and an occasional 
tuft of bunob-grasB, we reach the 
New York Range. 

Ite oonree is north and south; it ie 20 miles 
long by from 4 to 6 in width; elevation, 2200 
feet. Through this mountain there courses 
longitndioally important mineral-bearing veins 
that orop boldly, their crests exposed for long 
distances. Tbe ores are of copper, silver and 
lead. Thence easterly for a distance nf 20 
mile?, we reach a low mountain range that bor¬ 
ders on and forms the westerly rim of tbe Col¬ 
orado river, which is known as tbe 
Colorado Range. 

This range extends in a southerly direction 
to a point near the boundary line of San Diego. 
The range containe several important mineral 
districts, carrying the oree of gold, silver, cop¬ 
per and lead, particularly below The Needles. 
In the more northern portion of tbe county, ad¬ 
joining the Nevada State line, 

The Yellow Pine Range 
Oconrs. Ite trend is from northwest to south¬ 
east, with Charleston Peak its highest point, 

I reaching an elevation of 10,S44 feet. This is 
' snow-clad the most of tbe year, particularly so 
I on its northerly exposure. A broad belt of lime 
courses longitudinally throngb this range 
which oontains fossil marine shells. This 
mountain, at an elevation of from 4000 to 6000 
feet, is covered by an Important belt of pine 
timber which Is largely owned and controlled 
by Mr. N. Clark, who has erected a sawmill oa 
the belt which he ntiliz^s whenever there is a 
demand for lumber. The bsst timbered portion 
d the range eaters Nevada from 10 to 20 miles 
northeast of the Oalifornia State line. This 
belt of timber lies principally to the east of 
Charleston Peak, which ia distant 150 miles 
northeast from tbe town of Diggett. The 
range extends from Providence mountain on 
tbe south to Pahranagat valley on the north. 
Tbe valley is well watered and noted for tbe 
fertility of its soil, producing large crope of all 
of tbe vegetsble products of the temperate 
zane. It is extensively cultivated by enterpris¬ 
ing farmers. Stock find good pasturage in the 
foothills of the valley. 

RTturning to Clark’s monutain again, we 
travel dne sonth for a distance of 42 miles and 
reach the town nf Providence on tbe easterly 
flank of the central portion of 

Providence Mountain. 

The course or trend of this monntain Is north¬ 
west and sontbeast. It bae a greater Ion- 
gitndinal extent than any mountain range 
in San Barnardino ernnty north of the 
Sin Bernardino range of mountains. Ite 
extreme length, iaolusive nf O.d D .d on 
the south, from which it is only divid¬ 
ed by a low pas , and the Macedonia and New 
York ranges on the north (connected the entire 
distance by low ranges of hilh), may be esti¬ 
mated as follows; 

Old Did, ten milen long by eight miles wide; 
Providence proper, 20 miles long by eight miles 
wide; Maced >nia mountain, inolnding a law 
connecting range of hills 42 miles long by four 
wide in ita widest place; Nsw York range, ten 
miles long by four wilie, f'^rming in the aggre¬ 
gate a monntain range $2 miles in length by 
Irom four to ten miles in width. 

The central portion of this mountain is 
Providence proper, and contains many marked 
features of great interest to bath miner and 
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soientiit. To the first its attractive features 
oonsitt in its great itora of mlnaral wealth, the 
details of which will he more fully described no* 
der the head of '* Minaral Distriote and their 
Mines." Tna scientist will prohahly he more 
Interestetl in its struotaral formation and geo* 
logiosl character. It Is bnanded on the east 
hy an extensive valley whioh Is from 110 to 40 
miles in width and more than 100 mllea in 
length. 

Vn'caolc Structure. 

This valley it dotted with voloanio cones 
that at no remote period In the world's history 
poared forth mad and broken rocky fragments. 
In ths near vicinity, conical peaks, with their 
lava^ooverad lltoks and basalt capped summits, 
form tahlelanda of oonsidcrable extent, and 
stretching away to the west, furnish evidenoeof 
tha eucrmous inasa of molten material ejaoted 
from these vents. This period of voloanic ao* 
tlfity was, in all probability, contemporaneons 
with that whioh destroyed the Integrity of 
Calico mountain and vicinity. Providence 
mountain propar, looking from the east at a 
point near Fenner on the line of the Atlantic & 
Psciho U. H , has the appearance of a sharp, 
serrated ridge, with vertical olifTs and steep 
canyons. It is composed of many varieties of 
rook, mnoh metamorphosed and showing the 
effdots of powerful heat, with dykoa of eruptive 
rook of from 200 to 400 feot in width. The 
formation, however, is more regular and less 
disturbed than one would expect. 

. Ore-Bearlne: Veins. 

Its oentral core ie evidently granite, while on 
holh tbo easterly and westerly fiinks broad 
halts of limestone occur from two to three mites 
in width, usoally dolomltio, alternating with 
hands of porphyry, secondary granite, quartzite 
and talooae slates, inclosing numerous strong 
veins of quartz and spar on their contact lines. 
These are persistent and course for miles nnin* 
terrnptedly, forming the metalliferous domain 
of the district and range. The ore*bearing 
veins often expand into large chamhers, and in 
places contraut to a seam, but are continuous on 
their line of strike. A notioeahle feature 
where expansions take place is that large feed* 
ers or spurs fall in, and at their intersection 
the ores are invariably riob. The writer fol¬ 
lowed this belt for a distance of eight miles 
without noticing a break or dislocation. This 
ooours at an elevation of 4000 feet above the 
sea level. 

Oa the easterly fimk of the mountain the 
ores hear silverdead and silver in the form of a 
chloride, nsnally accompanied hy zino either as 
a sulphide or as an oxide. On the westerly 
slope of the range, from three to six miles dis¬ 
tant at a right augle, the ores oarry gold, silver 
and lead. The want of water and fuel seeme 
to have been the principal ohetaole in the way 
of making this a large and orodoctive mining 
camp. To obviate, this difficulty and supply 
this much-needed want, extensive reservoirs 
should be oonetrncted at enitahle places to con¬ 
serve the watere that run to waste, and arte* 
eian water ehonld he sought for in the valley. 
The mountain is not destitute of a limited eup- 
ply of the aqaeoas floid. Springs of pare lim¬ 
pid water gash forth from aeveral places on 
the flanks. 

Old Dad 

Is a mountain 15 miles long and 10 wide, and 
on the south i^ the dominant peak of the Provi- 
d'enoe mountain range. Its elevation le 6300 
feet above the level of theses (aneroid readingO 
and in the winter monthe It is olad with a man¬ 
tle of snow. The dividing line between it and 
the Providence mountain proper ie a low paes 
through which a road leads to the interior des¬ 
ert region of tbe Death Valley country. Old Did 
ie eicuated25 milee westerly from Danhyand 40 
milee from the base of Old Woman’s mountain, 
whioh lies in an easterly direction. Its forma¬ 
tion ie similar to that of Providenoe and oontaine 
metalliferous veins of the preoioue metal. Its ex¬ 
treme eoutherly point is within six milee of 
Daohy, a etatioo on the A. & P. R. R. 

The Rock Spring Ranee 
Ooureee eontbwest ' and northeast and at a 
right angle with the Providence range, hieeot- 
iog it in a northerly direction from Providence 
proper. It ie entirely composed of granite of 
an older formation than.any that I have seen 
in the deeert. It contalne nnmerone epringe of 
water hnt no minerale. 

The Old Woman’s Mnuntatn 
Lies at an elevation of 4500 feet, in an eaeterly 
direction. Its course ie northeast and south¬ 
west,-30 miles long and 20 in width. It de¬ 
rives its name from a pinnacle of granite that 
stands alone on tbe summit of the ridge in hold 
relief againet tbe horizon. This eolitary Hgnre 
risee to a bight of from 30 to 40 feet, sod at 
the distance of a few miles reeemblee in a 
marked degeee tbe etatne of an aged hnman be¬ 
ing of the feminine persuasion dressed in fash¬ 
ionable attire. 

The resemblance ie so etriking that the ch¬ 
eer ver oan scarcely believe that itis'oot a work 
of art executed by eome vagrant artietic sculp¬ 
tor who bed strayed into these deeert regione 
and left evidences of his skill. Thle mountain 
is 30 milee in length by 20 in width. Its axie 
is a secondary granite with a northerly and 
eoutherly trend. Toe mountain is bisected hy 
a etrong belt of magnesian limestone accom¬ 
panied hy c'.loareous ehale and magnesian and 
talcose elates which carry strong veins of 
quartz charged with the oree of lead and silver. 
In the granite a4i}ining the veins areemall hut 
welldefiaed. Tne oree are of oopoer and gold. 
Tbe nearest point to rail (the A. & P.) Is eight 
miles north at Dauby, to which a trail has 


been built to pack ores from the mines. The 
Clipper mountain range lies south and weat of 
tbe A.t^ P. K. R. It is 10 miles loog hy five 
wide; its greatest elevation le 7000 feet. 

Ship Mnuntnin 

Lias in a southweatorly direction from Dauby, 
distant eight milet. Its formation le granite 
on the weat and porphyry on its easterly fisnk. 
hying parallt*! and adj‘)lning la a belt of doU 
omitio limestone from 50 to 2.50 feetiu width in 
whioh and on Ita line of cnotaot, a large bed 
of apaoalar iron oooura. This is the lime belt 
that oro*eee and enters tbe Old Woman's moun¬ 
tain. Thia mountain on its westerly fiank 
shows evidence of voloanio activity; a number 
of large mud oones are seen at its base. 

Sheep Mountain. 

Ai seen in the distance, is one of considerable 
length, hut rising to no great bight. It lies 
parallel with the course of the Atlantio ^ Pacific 
railroad, formiug the southerly rim of that por¬ 
tion of the desert region through which the 
road passes. It Is reported to oontain met- 
alllferons veins. 

Irnn Mnuntaln 

Oonraes easterly and westerly, and is ten miles 
long hy 3^ wide. It is nearly due south from 
Old Womun’s moantain, 57 mllea southeast from 
Danbyand 42 mllaa westerly from the Colorado 
river. It oontaine gold, iron, and an immense 
deposit of oopper. The latter is reported to 
he of a high tenor, assaying 33 per oent copper, 
and from $20 to $75 gold per ton. 

In writing the foregoing articles on the 
mountain ranges of the desert regions, the 
writer has confined himself as closely as possi¬ 
ble to the geological featurea of the sev¬ 
eral mountain ranges, with hut little 
reference to its detailed mineralogioal char¬ 
acter whioh will be presented under the 
head of "Mineral Districts." That the desert 
region oontains immense stores of mineral 
wealth no intelligent man who bas visited these 
sections can question. Want of cheap trans¬ 
portation, fuel, which the railroad can supply, 
water, whioh can he drawn from sabterranean 
sonrees by the assistance of artesian wells and 
artificial reservoirs to conserve the water that 
falls from the heavens, have hitherto been the 
drawbacks that prevented tbe full develop 
ment of this region. 

(To he Continued,) 

Mines and Mills of Skasta Oouniy. 

NUMUEK Vll. 

[F.oiii Our Travulitigr Corrue))jndent.] 

Extensive Reductlnn Wnrka nf tbe 
Calumet Cn. 

As stated in my laet, the Calumet Co. owns 
on the same line of lode of the Walkers. This 
company has 3433 feet, embraoiug tbe Grand 
Prize, Wedge and Washington mines. The 
lode rune in s northerly direction, crops boldly, 
and is from 4 to 10 feet wide. Tne whole line 
of oropplngs is heavily sniphnreted. In mill¬ 
ing, it givee from one to two per oent, so there 
is no end to eulphurete that will average $100 
per ton, I would judge. Toe rock carries free 
gold as well. A large amount of work bas been 
done on the three several mines in way of 
shafts, tunnels, etopes, etc., and yet the depth 
reached ie net 150 feet. Hoistiug machineryie 
now on the ground for erection. 

Ore dumpe, having near hy the terminus of 
a tram road, receive ore from theseveraiminea. 
At the soutnern end of the claims a tnnnel has 
been started on the lode, which Is now in eome 
200 feet, and which it ie proposed to continne 
tor the entire length of the claims, which, con¬ 
tinued, would come ont into daylight on the 
opposite side of tbe mountain in abent one 
mile. At the mouth of this tunnel le another 
hranoh of the railroad, whioh leads to the mill, 
a distance of about three miles. 

The ore is transferred to mill hy mule-power, 
hut the company expeot to put down in tbe 
near future a T rail and place thereon an electric 
motor. On the line, of thie road, which has a 
regular grade, there are a namher of treetlee 
over which the mule travels unconcerned, the 
highest being 52 feet. To tbe south of the 
mines above referred to, the company owns 
several other propsrtiee whioh are being 
worked, one of which—the Poormon—bas 
hoisting works already on. This ie a emaller 
mine, but richer, the lode being from two to 
foor feet in width. 

Following tbe road down, we soon take in a 
line view, including tbe Sacramento river, eur- 
rounding hille, valleye aod the fioe grounds 
and mills of the Oilumet Co. The road termi- 
natee eome 60 feet shove tbe mil), where the ore 
la dumped into cbotee. 

These works being the largest and fioest in 
Northern California, we set ourselves down for 
giving an extended review of them. 

The mill-site ie certainly the finee**, moet 
elaborately laid out one, .not only in California, 
hut of all the mining States we have traveled 
in. One does not comprehend, until he ie on 
the epot, bow systematic, practical, novel, nee- 
fnl, and complete every part ie. 

The mill-eite consists of 20 aoree patented 
ground, and ie situated eix miles above Red¬ 
ding in this same Old Diggings Mining District, 
on the eaet hank of the Sacramento riv<>r, and 
within a atone’e throw of the California & Ore¬ 
gon railroad, which is on the opposite eide. 
The ground rises gently from the river, having 
moderately high bills in the background. The 
place originally* wae an Indian ranoherea, then 
the locale of the plaoer miner; now four mille 


and one furnace with fine grounds have taken 
their place. Toe regular crushing works con¬ 
sist of 2 Paul 12 stamp oiroular batteries, mak¬ 
ing 24 all told; these have a reducing capacity 
of 40 tons per 24 hours. 

Ttiese mills have attacbod to them a full 
complement of silver plates and a new oscil¬ 
lating blanket oonoentrator. There ie also 60 
feet of the Rabbins ritlld. The plan of work¬ 
ing is: 

Ist. Crushing the ore by a Blake breaker. 

2i. Stamping to No. S screen. They amal¬ 
gamate in the hatttery. The pulp flowa over 
a large surface of silver plates, then on to the 
Dsoiilating blankete, whioh are need mainly for 
taking up the gold, and will not amalgsmate; 
also sulpburets. Then oomes the Robbins 
riili*, whore more or less sulpburets are also 
saved; the pulp, relieved of tbo sulphnrets, 
passes on to tbe "Americanized" arastras 
(which bave stone bottoms and drags). The 
tailings, as we will now call them, are worked 
on "arastra’’fashion; silver plates are so ar¬ 
ranged that no pulp passes off without passing 
over them. The arrangement is very complete 
and praotioai. There are four of these aras¬ 
tras, which we should state are also a Paul in¬ 
vention; eooh battery has the ssme complement 
of maobinery. 

Every millman will say that this Is very 
thorongh working, and yet they have a loss, 
whioh makee the stamps, with the u«e of wa¬ 
ter, compared with tbe results of their dry 
working, nnsatiafsetory. We were told there 
was so mnoh difference, after the heat work 
that oonld he given hy battery working, as 
to make it likely they wonld etop the stamps 
altogether, exoeptiog when they wonld work 
low-grade ore, simply for concentrating tbe 
sulpburets it might contain. This assertion 
made ns look at the dry mills with greater in¬ 
terest. There are two of these mills some 500 
feet apart. We neglected to say to etart with, 
that all the works are run by water-power, 
the source of the water hsing abont 8 miles 
from the mills. Tbe water-light covers ahont 
3000 inohes, hut for the most of the year 
there is not over 500 inches available, and 
this falls to ahont 200 inches in the last month 
of tbe hot season; etip, having 250 feet head, 
they have a vast power at command and 
more than they now utilize. The water-wheel 
used is of the Knight pattern; they also ose 
the Koight bydranlio gate, hy whioh a boy 
oan atart or shut off all the moohinery with 
the greatest ease. To bring this water from 
its source there is, with tbe ditob and flumes, 
eome 2000 feet of 3 feet diameter Iron pipe, 
for carrying tbe water from the top of one hill 
to tbe top of another. All tbe ditobee, flomes 
and pipes are on the west elde of the river, 
and terminate at an elevation some 250 feet 
above tbe point required for nae. All water 
not aotnally required for use ie tamed down 
into the Sfcoramento, while tbe amount re¬ 
quired is conveyed through another gate to tbe 
pipes that lead to the works. 

At the terminus of the ditch oommences a line 
of pipe down the hill, and this gives a pressure 
of ahont 200 feet perpendicular. The worke 
being on tbe opposite eide, it became necessary 
to hnild a bridgs, and there is now built one of 
tbe etrongest and neateet wlre-enspension 
bridges we have seen anywhere. It ie one 
e{»D of 325 feet from tower to tower. Oa this 
bridge Is laid the large 16 ioch pipe whioh 
carries tbe water. Tbe bridge hae a capacity 
of holding 40 tone, although only about 18 ie 
now on it. The bridge ie a great local conven¬ 
ience. ae it Is allowed to be used for a free foot¬ 
bridge, there being a good walk on either side 
of tbe nine. From the bridge, the pipes run 
eome 500 feet on trestle-work to the mill. 
It wae a big and expensive work getting tbe 
water to the mill, but once there, all minere 
can appreciate Its value and saving. Tbe en¬ 
tire co*t of bringing thie water to mill was 
ahont $70 000. Water ie used in one eet of 
mille, then paesee on eome 500 feet to what is 
called the lower mill, where it ie used over 
again. Thie same water can he utilized several 
times hy carrylog it on down tbe river banks. 
As to tbe dry mills, we found theee eepsoially 
intereet'ng from tbe fact that tbe procese and 
mode of operating maobinery was new and 
novel. The larger mill adjoine the battery- 
mill and ie driven by the same power. Ae we 
throw onr eyes up to view the machinery, we 
see prominently posted what in part explains 
the mode of working; **Tbe Paul Dry Amal¬ 
gamating Barrel Froceef*,” patented. All oree 
are amalgamated dry In cylinders, hut to bave 
It more compreheneive to the reader as it ie 
new, we will give the operation from the rook* 
breaker down. 

Tbe breaker is a ‘’Gates*’ whioh reduoee the 
ore to ahont a No. 3 wire eoreen, reducing at 
the same time a large percentage much finer. 
Thie ore'ae reduced le elevated to a revolving 
ecreen. No 5 meeb, which sieved ore ie convey¬ 
ed to the dryer, while the part not fine ecough, 
is returned to the orusher. The ore is dried hy 
steam pipes, inetead of fire. As eoon ae the 
ore ie freed of all dampness, it ie transferred to 
the self-feeder of tbe pniverizing barrel, whioh 
antomatloally feeds for pnlveriziog to No. 60 
mesh. From the pulverizer the ore ie conveyed 
to another hopper, from which it ie transfered 
to tbe amalgamating barrel, where it ie charged 
with a large per oent of quicksilver, and eneb 
chemioals ae are enitable to the ore worked; the 
charge ie then revolved for a given length of 
time, and this depende on tbe ore worked, when 
it is ready for disoharging. 

When the operation is conoinded, in every 
particle of the charge, meronry in averyfiae 


state oan he found; no teaspoonfnl of tbe heavy 
charge hut oontains it, showing it has perme¬ 
ated every particle. We must say that we are 
strongly impreseed with thin system of amalga¬ 
mation, and especially where the gold is Hoe. 
The question in onr mind was, as no denbt it is 
with the reader, how oould all this fine ‘ qaick" 
which must oarry tho gold he brought together 
and withoat serious loss. Thia point was soon 
solved to onr satisfaction, hy Sir. Pant, who 
favored ns with his presence and explanations 
in examination nf the works. 

The amalgamated ore was now discharged 
into a second cylinder, which was charged with 
hot water, and further chemicals. Thie cylin¬ 
der was now set In motion and revolved for a 
given length of time When ready for dia- 
oharging a small valve Is opened, snd without 
stopping the cylinder, and to onr surprise, the 
quick began to flow out of an iron pipe in a 
good-slzsd stream, until some 100 pounds had 
been discharged into a receiver; this being the 
amount used In the charge. But this 1^1 r. Paul 
said had no gold in it, which was another poz* 
zler cntil explained. The explanation is, that 
when the valve is opened, tbe quick leaves the 
oylinder and passes inco the amalgam safe, 
which is a regular safe with a lock and k<y, 
where tbe amalgam Is deposited, and then tae 
meronry flows off into the receiver to he used 
again. This safe is also Panl'a invention. In 
using this safe no one sees, knows, or can han¬ 
dle any amalgam except tbe party who bolde 
the key. It is a complete operating contrlv- 
anoe, and works to a ohsrm. Tbe ore which 
now requires washing off, passes over a silver 
plate and vibrating table having silver plates; 
this table Is a check for taking up any small 
particles of quick that might not have gathered 
in the first operation. From this table the o:e 
passes over an oscillating blanket oonoentrator, 
where the sulpburets and other metallic snb- 
stances are taken up, At stated periods the 
blankets are washed into a receiver below, from 
which they pass off to a reservoir especially for 
sulpburets; the residue now passes off as value¬ 
less tailings, and we think they are. The 
oscillating blanket tables are 14 feet long, and 
oscillates as the material to he concentrated is 
washing over, so the surface of the blanket is 
all the time free of sand piles, so nsnal on sta¬ 
tionary ones. They worked well. 

Some 500 feet down-stream from mill just 
desorlhed is another of the same kind. This mil) 
also rana by water-power, the waste water from* 
the other mil) being run underground to the 
mill below. At this place is also a large re* 
verheratory fnrnaoe, one of the most complete 
we have seen In onr travele. This fnrnaoe is 
for treating the snlphureta ae gathered hy 
both the wet and dry mills. When the sul- 
phnrete are completely desulphurized, and 
while they are in a heated state, they are fed 
and treated In the eame manner ae in dry mill 
described, exoeptiog the eulpbnrets are re¬ 
duced to flour in fineness. 

Not wishing to pry too closely into the husl- 
nees of the company, we did not get at the 
per cent eaved by this plan of working, but 
were informed that, all things ooneidered, it 
was far more prohtable than either ohlorlna- 
tloD or the plan of dleposing of tbe sulphnrete. 
So mnoh for the mills. 

We now look aronnd and see in front tbe 
cold, clear Sacramento river, and to the right 
of the mill, and between it and the river, Is a 
good-sized orchard and vineyard—in feet on 
both sidee of the mill is an orchard. Oa the 
place are peach, pear, apple, apricot, nectarine, 
quince, cherry, olive, orange, English walnut, 
fig, plnm, Italian chestnut, black walnut, 
almond, and other kinds of trees of best va- 
rietiee and all kinds of barriee. Not only hae 
great attention been given to froite, hut there 
are some 300 feet of fiower-bede that grace the 
grounds. There ie quite a large variety of 
roses and all of the finest varietiee. They 
raise all the vegetahlee required for their use, 
and molone in profusion. Order and oleanll* 
ness eeems to he tbe firet law about hie place. 
All huildinge are placed in line with the mills, 
and in front of all le ao avenue of eome 35 feet 
in width and about 400 feet long, and this ia 
lined with ehade and frnit treee and flower¬ 
beds, the mulberry being a very coaspiouons 
tree, Oa the line several large oake also grace 
the gronnde. The gardens, orcharde and vine¬ 
yards are inoloeed with picket fence, and all, 
Including the buildings, are whitewashed. The 
contraet between tbe green and white is fioe to 
view. Having an abundant eupply of water, 
after its use as power it performe another 
duty in irrigating the grounds. 

Thie spot was wild when the company firet eet- 
tied upon it, but little over three yeare ago. It ie 
one of the grandest marke of what changes 
capital, iadnstry and taste will do in the way 
of making a waste hloeeom as tbe rose. In the 
way of living, the employee of the Calumet 
most fare well, ae all ehare in the good thinge 
of the oompany’e grounds. We neglected to 
etate, which onr remarke call np, that cbiokeoe, 
turkeye and pigeons seemed plenty. The com¬ 
pany work from 30 to 50 bande, according to 
eeason and requirements, and as they hoard 
their bands, they have a market for all they 
produce. They work on the principle that 
money eaved ie money made. The Calumet 
Co. ie an Ohio company, Ohio capital entirely. 
Dr. W. H. Garlick ie the president, and Al- 
marin B. Paul, one of the oldeet minere on 
the coast, ie general manager. Mr. Paul hae 
been manager from the start, and to hie taste 
and industry all is due. All things oonsidered, 
we cannot otherwise than extend our apprecia¬ 
tion for courteslee tendered. 


Location of Prominent 
Mines.t 


-A. 


Mine. Township. Range. 

Argus (placer) ..... 

, 3 

1 E. 

Aztec. 

. 6 

1 E. 

Alps. 

. 6 

1 E. 

Alpine. 

. 6 

1 E. 

AHda. 

. 6 

1 E. 

Alvord Group. 

3 

3 E. 

Atlantic. 

, 3 

3 R. 

Alabama. 

,10 

1 E. 

B 



Buckeye. 

7 

17 E. 

Bullion (plaoer).... 

3 

1 E. 

Bald Mt. (plaoe<)... 

3 

1 E. 

Buena Vista. 

. 3 

2 E. 

Black Hawk Group 

. 3 

2 E. 

B iauregard. 

6 

4 VV. 

Bonanza King. 

10 

14 E. 

B)S8. 

. G 

G W. 

Buckeye. 

7 

17 E. 

Big Chief. 

. 7 

17 E. 

Brilliant. 

7 

17 K. 

Ballaet No* 1. 

.10 

1 E. 

Ballast No. 2. 

10 

1 E. 

Black foot Con.No. 1. 

10 

1 E. 

Biackfoot Con.No. 2 

.10 

1 E. 

Biackfoot Con.No.3.10 

1 E. 

Burning Moscow... 

10 

1 E. 

Booa. 

10 

1 E. 

Belle Key. 

10 

1 E. 

Bullion. 

.10 

1 E 

c 



Calumet. 

3 

2 R. 

Carbonate. 

. 7 

17 E 

Croems. 

3 

2 E. 

(Canyon. 

3 

2 E 

Cliff. 

3 

2 R. 

*Cajalco (tin). 

3 

4 & 5 VV. 

Cynthia. 

, 3 

1 E 

Coupon. 

G 

I E. 

Csntral. 

6 

1 E 

Crystal Salt. 

6 

21 &. 22 E 

Cal. Marble & B. S. 


Quarry Co. 

1 

4 VV. 

Carbonate. 

6 

4 W 

Cleveland. 

10 

1 W. 

Cutionra. 

. 10 

1 w. 

Gommeroial. 

. 6 

5 W. 

Clip Springer. 

6 

5 W. 

Colmauite (bora^).. 

6 

5 E 

Calioo. 

6 

1 E. 

Chief of the Hill .. 

10 

1 E. 

Oompues. 

.10 

1 E. 

Calioo Q leen. 

.10 

1 E. 

ID 



Deglccez. 

. I 

6 E. 

Dick Turpin. 

. 6 

4 R. 

Dana. 

10 

1 E. 


Daggett.10 IE. 

E 

Bareka. 2 6 W. 

Emma.6 6 VV, 

Eagle (placer). 3 1 E. 

F 

Fours. 3 2 E. 

Florida. 6 5 E. 

Four Aces.10 1 E. 


O 


Greenback. 

5 

2 E. 

General. 

G 

6 E. 

Gan McClellan. 

7 

4 E. 

Garfield. 

10 

2 R 

Grant. 

3 

1 E. 

G imhetta.... 

,12 

10 E. 

Greenwood (plaoer) 

. 3 

] E. 

Green._ 

3 

1 E. 

Garvey. 

, 3 

1 E. 

Galena. 

. 1 

7 E. 

Granite (plaoer).... 

3 

1 E. 

Gulch. 

3 

3 E. 

Glasgow. 

] 

4 E. 

Golden Esgle. 

7 

17 E. 

Grant. 

.10 

I E. 

Gem. 

. 10 

1 B. 

Gray Carbonate... 

. 10 

1 R. 

Garfield. 

.10 

1 E. 




Hunter. 7 17 E. 

TIeola. 3 2 E. 

Harrieon, No. 1_3 3 E.' 

Hub.3 3 E. 

Harrieon, No. 2_ 6 3 W. 

TIadeell.12 8 E. 

Homeetake. 6 3 W, 

Honey Comb.10 2 W.' 

HnmoaiDg Bird. 7 4 E. 

Hawkeye. 7 17 E, 

Hermosello. 4 C E, 

Holcomb Valiev (f>’ ) 3 1 R. 

H. H. Rickets No.2.10 1 E, 

Harmonlal No. ]... 10 ] E. 

Harmonial No. 3... 10 IE. 

I 

Fmnerial. 6 6 W. 

I X L .. .12 S F. 

lUinois.10 IE. 

O' 

Jjaephine. 6 IE. 

t All those mines are !□ San Bernar- 

diijo Base and Meridian. AH are in 
North llanpre except those few marked 
with * which are in South Ranpe. The j 
mines enuniarated arc all quartx except ] 
those otherwise indicated as “placer," 



Mine. Township. 

Jesns Redondo .... 3 
Jenny Lind.10 

:k: 

Keystone 1. 6 

Key6tone2. 7 

Lilly .6 

Liv( Fence.2 

Last Chance (pi.) .. 3 

Lady Alice.3 

Littlefield. 3 

Last Chance 1. 3 

Last Cbanoe 2.(i 


Ranire. Mine. Township. 

1 E Lucky Tom 1, 2 & 3 6 
1 E. Lytle Creek (pi ) .. 2 
Lyda Hel29l(pl )...12 

Lookout..3 

^ Little Giant. 7 

HE, Lttle SoottleNo. 1.10 
Little Soottie No. 2.10 

5 w. Little Bonanza.10 

4 E.' 

1 E, Mammoth.10 

2 E Morning Star. 7 

1 E. Magnet.6 

1 E. Modeeto. 6 

1 E. Mammoth. 3 


Range. Mine. Township. 

6W. Midnight.10 

6 W. Morrioon. 3 

10 E. May Queen.12 

2 R. Mt. Bear (nlaoei) .. 3 

17 E. Morongo King. 1 

I E, Morongo.1 

1 E. Moonlight. 3 

1 E. Midnight.10 

Monumental.10 

] E. Meteor.7 

4 E May Flower. 7 

1 E. Mill Site.10 

I E.' Milwaukee.10 

] e! Mastodon.10 


Range. 
I VV. 
i E 
8 E. 
1 R 
4 E 
4 E. 
1 E 
1 E. 
] R 
4 R 
17 E 
1 K. 
1 E. 
1 E. 


Mine. Township. 

Mountain View .... 10 

3sr 

Neels (boras).10 

New Year.12 

North Galena. 6 

New Brnnfwick.... 3 
Neil Con. No. 13. .1(1 
Neil Con. No. 14.. .10 
Ncnparallel.10 

O 

Old Lady.'. 7 

Oregon No. 1 2&3 .10 
Opal. 6 


Range. 
1 E. 


o E. 
10 E. 
5 W. 
1 E 
1 E. 
1 E. 
1 E. 


11 E. 
17 E. 
1 E. 


Mine. Township. 

Oriental No. 1 & 2.. 10 

Oieta. 3 

Ofo Grande. fi 

Ofo Fino. 6 

Over by Scott. 1 

Occidental No. 1 and 

2.10 

Olio.10 

Old Orient*’.10 

Odessa.lO 

JP 

Pinon. 3 

Portsmouth.3 

Prectado. 4 


Ra 

1 

c 

3 

2 


1 

1 


2 

G 




































































































































Mine. 

leey. 
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We admit, unindOreed, opinions of cc^rrespondents.—£ ds. 

The Gold Belt of Northem California. 

Ancient Elver Ohannele end Gravel 
Deposits. 

NUMBER X. 

I Wiitben for the Minino and SoiRNTirtc Press by Jasies 
F. TALBjTr, Blue CaoyoD, Placer Co.] 

All of tbesa ooDditione certainly indioate the 
ocrreotneee of the theory in regard to there ha* 
ing hut one main ancient river and trlhuteriea 
within dahoed hounda of a oartaln locality, 
which contained the original depoait of gold— 
the aonrce of ell raoent depoaitain that locality. 
Another faot which tenda directly to ooufirm 
thia view ia the dlaoovery within the peat de. 
cade of a channel deeper than any that haa ever 
haen worked or known to exUt. 

Very Deep Pay Obannels. 

The effect of this diaoovery on the future of 
mining and proapeoting will he apparent when 
it reoeivea the oonaideratlon ite importance de> 
manda. Inetead of thoueanda of dollare being 
thrown away under the old preveilicg ideas 
that every outaide deep gravel depoait cverlics 
an ancient river ohannel, and the reenlt disap¬ 
pointment and the locality condemned es bar¬ 
ren, capital will he intelligently directed, under 
the new and progressive ideas, toward prospect* 
ing for and developing the original aonrce of 
these deep channels where good and permanent 
pay will always hs found. This deep pay chan¬ 
nel was first discovered by accident in the 
Mountein Gete mine, by a hady of cement and 
top deposit of nnknown depth overlying it, 
which cnt off the channel above on which they 
had been working. The developments made 
in the deep channel here, indicating its conrRe, 
indnced the belief thet it oontinned down 
the Forest Hill ridge, and owing to the great 
width of this ridge between the high rims, the 
immense depth and width of the overlying de¬ 
posit, the oertainty of a large volume of water 
and the nncertainty of the positiou of the chan* I 
nel within thie wide soope, it might he on' 
one eide of the ridge in one locality and in an¬ 
other on the opposite side. With all of tbsse 
adveree oondltions etaring the proepeotor full 
in the face, any attempt to disoover thie ohan¬ 
nel here required a degree of courage and faith 
poseeseed by few, even of this noted fraternity. 
B at one ehowed up equal to the teBk,and by his 
persistent energy Mr. Chappellet has demon, 
etrated to the mining world the continuance of 
thie deep rich channel down the Forest Hill 
ridge In the Mej flower mine, 15 miles below 
Dimascns. 

Tl^e eucoese attained hy Mr. Chappellet in 
dieooverlng the channel at snob a dietance be¬ 
low gave oonGdence in its ezistenoe and extent 
and encouragement In localitiee above. After 
an examination of the surface indioatioup, the 
lava oap inside the high rim-rook,and a correct 
knowledge of the developments in the Mountain 
Gate mine, and with all the resonroes needful 
to baok their confidence, the French company 
struck the channel rich in the Golden River 
mine at R^d Point, two miles above Damascne. 
This definitely settlee the question in regard to 
one of the deen original ancient channele in the 
Middle Fork Divide. 

Lava Indicates the River Couree. 

It ie not claimed hy thie theory that the 
presence of lava at any given point indicates 
an nnderlying ancient river channel; hut it is 
earnestly maintained that a continuous fiow of 
lava for a long distance in a definite oonree, 
from half a mile to a mile or more wide, and 
eeveral hundred feet in depth, within confined 
bedrock walls, positively indioatee approximate¬ 
ly the course of the ancient rivere, whose 
channels are buried hnndrede of feet he- 
aeath. Ae branches from the trunk of a fallen 
tree, lateral epura toay project on either tide 
and form oonsiderahle dapoaita at thejanotion 
of some tributary or low depression, bnt these 
are off the oonrse of the main flow and are 
easily dietingnished from it. 

The Dlstlngulehlng Characlerlstlcs 
Observed in regard to the ancient and modern 
or secondary depoeite are In the ancient deposits 
a oontlnuone deep channel of a oiroumecrihsd 
width, varying from 300 to 700 feet, within 
whloh is found a regular compnot stratum of 
gravel and bowlders on the bedrock, from 1 to 
15 feet in depth. The gold is generally fine 
and the pay uniform In this stratum, which, in 
the portion of the gold belt here cooeidered. is 
covered with debris, cement and lava from 500 
to 1000 feet in depth. 

The eurface Indications of tbeee deposits are 
the overlying oamsnt and lava with the bed¬ 
rock points projsctlng at right angles from the 
main ridge. 

The modern or eeoondary depoeits, as a rule, 
are to one side or the other of the main ridgee, 
and are distiugulshed hy their great extent in 
width and depth in many places. The forma¬ 
tion is irregular and composed of all kinds of 
material found In the surrounding country and 
depoeited In Irregular etrata of bowlders, gravel, 
sand and pipeclay to the depth of from 100 to 
300 feet, and in the extensive hasin-like de¬ 
posits, are capped with from 50 to 100 feet of 
fine gravel. 

In this class of depoeit the gold ie very fine 
and intermixed In certain etrata, eeme of which 


are 100 feet or more above the bedrock, while 
some of the intervening strate are entirely bar¬ 
ren. It is ohvions, then, where the gold Is dia- 
trihnted through the deposits in this way that 
they oan only he worked hy the hydranlic proc¬ 
ess. There is another oless of the seoondary 
deposits where the ohannsle are narrow and 
the overlying material not so wide or deep. In 
this class the geld is generally coarse, and found 
in orevlces and spots. In some looalities, strata 
of gravel are fonnd, high above the bedrock, 
containing ooarse gold. 

Ths Surface Indlcatlone 

Of thia class are: They generally rnn on a di- 
reot oonrse between parallel bedrock points, 
from where they break off into some modern 
canyon or river, to where they unite with the 
main ridge at a considerable angle. The lava 
frequently extends some dlatence from the 
main fiow out over these lateral depoeits. 

To review, the praotioal points are, the trih- 
uteries coming from varions directions in the 
mountein seo^ion united somewhere ahont the 
npper border of the gold belt and formed tha 
main oontlnnona rivers in the Pliocene period; 
and hy the steep gradee in the mountain sec- 
tioup, the greater portion of the gold wee car¬ 
ried down into the gold bait, where all of the 
conditions were favorable for conoentretingand 
retaining it iu the original Pliocene chennels. 
The regular deposits in these ohennels may he 
compared with the tree fissure mineral veins 
which do not run out or diminish in contents, 
while the irregular seoondery deposits are com¬ 
pared with segrsgeted and pocket veins, which, 
though often very rich, oennot bs relied on as 
permanent. 

The Term '‘Divide," 

As used here, imp'iss one independent river 
system of the Piiocene period, disconnected 
from any other, the same as the present rivers. 
In comparing the Middle Fork with the North 
Fork divide, we find a very striking resem- 
I hlance in general outline and conformation of 
the country up to a osrtaio point, ahove which 
each d vide has its own local psculiarities. The 
Middle Fork divide is separated into two main 
ridges hy a bedrock country through which 
Shirt Tail oenyon rnns. The North Fork di¬ 
vide is eeparatad in exactly the eeme way hy 
Baar river. 

Ahont Spring Garden, on the Forest Hill 
ridge, the gravel deposit runs up nnder the 
lava. About 12 miUe distant to the north¬ 
ward the eeme conditions are observed on the 
Iowa Hill ridge at Iowa Hill. From theee 
distant points, in a oontlnuone course, the two 
lava oepped ridgee converge to a certain point 
ahove end unite on the main divide, which ie 
not more than a mile in width. A complete 
parellel to this is fonnd on the Njrth Fork 
divide, where, at Bogus Point, on the She'^y 
Rnn ridge, the gravel crops ont from nnder 
the lav4; and ahont 20 miles to the northwest, 
on the N'^vada ridge, the extensive gravel de¬ 
posit at Bine Tent runs up and dips under the 
lava oap on that ridge. From Bogus Point on 
the Bonth and Bine Tent on the north, the two 
leve-oapped ridgee on a oontlnnons couree con¬ 
verge to a certain point ahove, where at one 
time they were evidently connected at Baar 
valley. 

All the conditions and developmente are so 
well known on the Middle Fork divide that it 
Is nnneoessary to refer to them further in com- 
parieon, and ue all of the oonditione are of the 
same character thronghout the whole weetern 
slope of the Sierras, we conclude ae le the Mid¬ 
dle Fork divide eo are all the other Uva-oaoped 
divldee. 

In this article I have endeavored to 
Outline a Systematic Theory, 

By which all of the apparently mixed np and 
oonfiioting parti oan he made to harmoniza and 
form one comprehensive whole. It ie the result 
of my pereonal oheervation and experience as a 
practical miner for nearly 40 yeare, and le 
based on observed facte and natural methods. 
In regard to the feots, I challenge an examina¬ 
tion hy any mining expert or ecientiet. As to 
the correotneee of conclnaione, I leave the 
praotioal progressive miner to decide. 

The extensive, unexplored and unproapected 
section of country is the ridge extending from 
Bogne Point to Bear valley. This eection oc¬ 
cupies a position right on the gold belt, cover¬ 
ing nearly ite entire width from west to east, 
with rich drift mines both north and eonth of 
it. Here are present all of the favorable enr- 
face indioations and enrrounding oharaoteris- 
tics of thoee lava-oapped ridges where rich 
drift mineehave been etrnok and are now being 
worked. No mining eection In the State pos- 
eeeeee anything like the eame faoilitiee of acoess 
for travel and traneportation of enpplies, as the 
C P. R. R. rnns on this ridge nearly its entire 
length. 

( 7*0 he Continued .) 


Death of George T. Coulter.— Gaorge T. 
Coulter, a well-known mining operator, died at 
St. Mary’e Hospital, on Tuesday morning, after- 
a long illness. The deoensed was horn in Bal¬ 
timore, Md., in 1$42, and after coming to this 
State, engaged in mining pureulte. He soon 
acquired prominenoe ae an organizer of large en- 
terpri es. His last venture wae in the Goueol- 
idated Esmeralda mine in Aurora, which he 
eucoeeded in placing upon the London market. 

The sum of $252,370 wae diehursed in wages 
to employes of Comstock companies daring (the 
month of July. Of the total eum, the Con. 
Cal. and^Virgiula offioe paid ont $49,236.75. 


San Bernardino County. 

Its Mineral and Other Resourcse. 

NUMeER VI. 

[Written for tbe Press by Jambs H. Crossman.] 
Valleye. 

Of the 23,476 sqnare miles of territorial poe- 
sassion confined within the bonndaries of the 
Sin Bsmardlno oonnty Hubs, we find lying 
south and inclusive of the mountain range of 
that name 6000 square miles, 'as previously 
stated, which is snhnivided as follows: South of 
tbe range, mountainone land unfit for cultiva¬ 
tion, 5297 square miles; land snecaptihle of cul¬ 
tivation, 703 square miles, North of this 
range, in the so-celled desert regions, an area 
of 17.476 cqnere miles ia subdivided ae follows; 
Valley lend, 11,651 square miles; mountainons 
land, unonltivated, 5S25 square miles, msking 
a total of nf 23 476 sqnare miles. 

Of the irrigable valley lande, 256 iquare 
nules contain alkeline, saline and borax depos- 
ite. Of these there are 216 cqnere miles of al¬ 
kaline and saline beds, and tbe balance is made 
np of borax-fidds. 

Of that portion designated ns valley land, at 
least two-thirds is irrigable less the saline and 
alkaline bedded deposits. This leaves 7511 
square miles which is irrigable and susceptible 
ot onltivation hy utilizing tbe waters of subter¬ 
ranean channels through the medium of arte¬ 
sian wells and a system of storege reservoirs for 
irrigation purposes. 

Ic is a well-sstshlished faot known to all 
" desert men ” thet an inexhaustible supply of 
pure water oan he ohtainsd from most any of 
the dry lakes hy sinking hut a short distance 
from the surface. The salt, borax and soda 
hsde contain inoaloulahle etores of wealth of 
snob extraordinary riohness that the product is 
freighted hy wagons long distancse to railroad 
for traneportation to a market. 

Leaving the Fertile Valley 
Of the south for the desert region of the north, 
we cross the San Barnardino range of mount¬ 
ains tbrongb Tijon Pass at an eUvition of 
2927 feet. Daeoending ite northerly flank, we 
enter a broad and exteneive valley, whose 
lowest depression ie 2670 feet ahove tbe 
sea level. The velley at this point is not 
I only bisected hy the California Southern rail- 
I roed, hut the Mojxve river crosses it and 
I enters tbe desert region proper through the 
I gate at Victor. This low depreesion or trongh 
is known as the 

Rabbit Spring Valley. 

Victor, Ord, the Lwa Bad rnnge and eev- 
eral other nnimportant and detached reuges 
form the northerly hank, while the Sen Bjr- 
nerdino and Sm Gabriel ranges bcund it on 
the south. Its longitndinel extent le from 
M jave Station on the northwest to the Colo¬ 
rado river on the southeast, reaohing the river 
at points opposite Ehrenhurg and La Faz 
that liee on the east side of the river in the 
Territory of Arizona (a distance of 239 miles). 
Its width varies from 20 to 40 miles. Thie 
valley ie not oontinuous with a regular grade, 
thongh the mean of the gradients between the 
two terminal points is 11.40 feet to the mile. 
Moj ve ia 2750 feet ahove the eea 1 val, while 
the Colorado river shows an eKvation of 127 
feet at the point deeignated. 

Dry Lakes. 

In thie dietanoe there are many hasin eheped 
depreesione of oonsiderahle area, surrounded 
hy a rim rock. These depressiens are known 
as “dry lekee.” They have been formed from 
tbe efftCte of volcanic action, the lava flaw from 
I extinot cratere having dammed and obstruoted 
the river’s flow at a period contemperaueoua 
with the volcanic outburst that occurred in thie 
region. At later periods, theee and other vol¬ 
canoes broke ont afresh and assisted in filling 
the hede of these newly-formed lakes. The soil 
of the valley ie wonderfully rich in fertiliz ng 
qualities, formed from the waeh of the monnt- 
aln ranges on the south, and the disintegration 
and decomposition of tbe ernptiva rocks on ite 
northerly hank, a combination of lime, soda 
and decayed vegetation. There is no portion of 
the valley where water cannot he obtained by 
einklng from ten to 100 feet, and there oan ha 
no qneetion hnt what artesian water can he 
procured at greater depthe. 

Tbe Formation and History 

Of thie exteneive valley ie eimple and easily 
understood. At a period anterior to the previ- 
onsly mentioned volcanio outburst that 
changed the topographical features of this 
whole region, the valley or trough between the 
two ranges formed the bed of a river of con- 
sinerahle magnitude. In faot, this was Ama¬ 
zonian in its proportions, and received ite 
source of supply from the far north, with 
nnmerons streams and tributaries flowing from 
the mountain rangee through which it oonrsed 
for hundreds of milee from ite Ro.nrce, in a 
eontherly direction, skirting the Sierra Neva- 
das on the west to a point near the boundary 
line of Mono and loyo counties. Fish Spring 
and the White Mountain range. This point 
was the focue of violent voloanio activity thet 
oconrred at no very remote period in the histo¬ 
ry of the world. The resultant effeote 
of thie display of subterranean volcanio 
forces are here seen in every direction; 
extinot voloanio cones of mammoth proportions 
built np from base to summit of the material 
of their own production form miniatnre mount- 
aine, and isolated volcanic peaks surrounded 


hy large areas of lava, scoris, volcenio glees, 
tufa and other eruptive products. The center 
of this distorhanoe occurring in and on both 
sides of the river’s hsd, destroyed Its integrity, 
fl ling the valley through which it oonrsed 
from summit to snmmit, forming a dam of im¬ 
mense proportions, which in tnrn formed large 
and extensive lakes, of which Walker lake re¬ 
mains in evidence. Tbe line of disturbance ex¬ 
tending northerly from this point, prodnesd 
similar changes and obliterated all traces of 
what wes at one time an extensive river. 

From the dam referred to at the heed of 
Owens R'ver valley it flowed on its couree un¬ 
interruptedly in a southerly direction, honndad 
by the Sierra Nevadaa on tbe west and the ■ 
White Mountein range and Inyo on the eeat. 
The letter, geologically epsaking, ia formed of 
the oldest rocks on that portion of the conti¬ 
nent west of the Rockies; tbsnee via Owens 
lake through that extensive valley known as 
Salt Wells, where the fliw of thie ancient 
river was again interrupted hy a cross-range of 
eruptive recks which formed the dam 
thet flooded and formed the laat-nemed 
valley; thence to Mojive Station; from there 
to the Colorado river, a distance of more than 
400 miles from tbe dam referred to on the 
boundary Hue of Inyo sni Mono counties. In 
corroboration nf 

The Theory of the River Channel 
That I have edvenced, W. A. Goodyear, Geol¬ 
ogist of the State Mining Bureau, was much 
puzzled to account for the immense qnentity of 
water-worn gravel and bowlders that he saw 
during his examinetion of that region. I quote 
his own words from pages 273-4 of the Sbh an¬ 
nual report of the State Mineralogist: *'The 
material consists of send, pebbles and water- 
worn bowlders * * many of them large enough 
to weigh from one to 20 tons eech. They are 
scattered far and wide. * It is impossible to 
understand how ice in any shape could have 
produced a distrihuticn eo uniform, * * nor 
could the water of any lake or ssa have spread 
the debris in suoh a way.” 

The problem wonld have been easily solved 
if the river theory, aocompanied hy a local np- 
hesval, had occurred to him. 

I have digressed and left the oonnty nnder 
diecuBsion, hut the enhject is an Important one. 

It was neceseary that I should attempt to show 
thet euch a river es I have described at one 
time existed. Its had yet remaine and ie the 
recipient of the water of an immenee wetershed. 
Though not at date coming to the eurface as a 
living etreum, it unquestionably flowe through 
Buhterrenean channele end finde its way to the 
ocean. From this sonroe, artesian water, under 
powerful pressure-head and In immense quanti- 
tiee, can he obtained to Irrigate the desert lande 
of thie now barren and unproductive valley. 
The valley from Mojave to the river Colorado 
is not lees than 230 miles long hy a meen of 15 
milee in width, aggregating 3450 rqnere milts 
of irrigable, fertile land which would support 
a large population. No portion of thie land 
hns been eurveyed or located, unless it ie a 
small etrip on the herder of the Mojave river, 
it being Government land, and unless with¬ 
drawn nnder the Irrigation Act, it oan he had 
hy the eettler for $1,25 per acre. I have more 
particularly described thie valley as a type of a 
large number that exist in these deeert regions, 

‘ that are similerly eltuated. To enumerate and 
descrihe them all would 611 a volume. 

I I have thue briefly described the lande of thie 
arid region that require artificial appliancee for 
irrigating purposes (storage reeervoire or arte¬ 
sian wells). I will, hy way of illustration, ehow 
what oan he done with similar Innde that re¬ 
ceive their enpply of water from natural sources, . 
viz.: Springs that discharge at the eurface. 

Pahromp Valley 

Is eituated on the boundary line between Ne¬ 
vada and California—about one-half of its ter¬ 
ritory in each. The valley adjoins the Yellow 
Pine range on the north, to which It lies paral¬ 
lel, oonreing northeast and eonthweat. Its ex¬ 
tent is 40 milee in length hy IS in width, com¬ 
prising an area of 720 eqnare miles. 

Oa Yountz ranch, two eprings with a com¬ 
bined flow of 100 inohee, minere* measurement, 
irrigate the ranch, on which there are five 
acres in fruit, ooneieting of peaches, apples, 
apricote and Ggs, In full hearing, producing 
la'ge orope of high flavored fruit. There ie one 
acre in hlaokherries, and there are 2^ acres In 
vines eeven years old, 25 acres In alfalfa (cut¬ 
ting four orops of 1^ tone each eeeson), and 95 
scree in barley yielding two tone to the acre. 
Sweet potatoee are a never-failing crop. Irieh 
potatoee yield from 2 to 2^ tons to the acre. 

Wlntere Ranch, 

Known as the Pahromp, ie sitnated six miles 
dletant, nnd hae 75 aoree in barley, 125 in al¬ 
falfa, and 20 in fruit of all varietiee producing 
equally as well as the one firet deecrihed, with 
never-falling crope. The atmosphere ie so dry 
that grain oan he stored and preeerved in crihe 
for eeveral yeare without deteriorating. This 
ranch is also snpplied with an abundance of 
epring water. 

John Howell’s ranch, 81 miles northerly from 
Daggett, produces large orops of peaches, anri- 
cots, figs, etc. There were grapse on the 15 .h 
of June, fige in May and potatoes in April. 
The ranch is also abundantly sopplied with 
epring water for Irrigation purposes. 

The Death Valley Basin 
Is in Inyo and San Bsrnardino conntieF—much 
the lerger portion being in the latter. Ite area 
ie ISO square miles—60 long hy 3 in width. 

The surface of this hasin is covered hy an 
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etrtby, poWerulent, atby-gray anbataece con* 
taining a large percentage of aode^ aalt and 
borax, forming, aa a rule, aaparate anddiatinot 
beda. Large areaa are covered by an cllbroa* 
oenoe of theae oryatallized minerals ol a daz« 
sling whitenesa. This, oomblned wltb the oaea* 
tlc-beated dost that rises from the bed, BfTeota 
the eyes of the traveler to that extent that he 
is oompeiled to nse protective measures while 
oroesing It. The alkaline, asline and borax 
products of this basin oet an importaet fignre 
In the mineral reaonroea of the county. They 
will ba deecrihed more partlculerly under tho 
bead of '’rainaral dlstriota.” The boaln la super* 
tiolally covered hy tbsae powerful mineral auh* 
atanoes, hut in many places on Its had fresh and 
drinkable water oen he obtained by sinking 
from 8 lo 20 feet, where a atratem of a hard 
cemented earth la reached, called "the bard 
pan,” usually from 2 to 3 feet in thickness. 
Hslow this, fresh w*ater is found. The basin la 
•aid to lie from 100 to 200 feet below the Uval 
of the sea, hot of this no aocurate determination 
baa ever been made. This valley la a type, on 
a large scale, of many others In this region of 
sm ftllsr dlmanaions. 

Borax Lake 

Cimprisea ae erea four miles in length hy half 
a mile in width. Its sorlace Is covered hy a 
horaolo (llbresoence end the weter balow the 
surface ia highly charged with this mlnerel, 
which ia being ntll-zed by and belongs to 
Messrs. Siarlea Jirothers. Their redeery is in 
the vlolnity at the head of the lake, whioh is 
•ituated in township 10 N., range 41 weat, 
M. \). M. 

Crystal Salt Valley 

L‘es 27 miles S. K. of Dinhy, 4 miles S. K. 
from the southerly end of Old Womsn’a mount* 
ain and 50 miles from the Coloradn river, at an 
elevation of GOO feet above the level of the sea. 
It forma a basin-shaped depression of 4 hy 10 
miles in extent. The central portion La 5200 
feet long hy 2600 feet wide and ia covered hy a 
saline (ill >re8ceoce. Balow this crnat are found 
priimttio oryatels of great heanty and traoa* 
pareooy whioh are highly prized by soientldc 
leatitutione and mineral collectors foroabineta, 
aa they do not deliquesce on exposure to the 
atmosphere. They occnr in a aolid bed of 
orystslline salt of nnknown depth and extent. 
Its product is mined hy open onts and hauled 
In freight teame for a distance of abont 30 
miles to Dmhy, for transportation hy rail to a 
market. Of the many nnonumerated valleys of 
extent and importance in these decert regions, 
we fiad Soda L>ke, noted for Its alkaline and 
saline product; Cbinhneva for its agricultural 
character, and Bear and Holcomh valleys for 
their immense gold*hearing ledge. 

( T<i he Con*inuefi ) 


The Bodie Mines. 

The Standard mine at Bodie Is taking on a 
new life under its new superintendent, Arthur 
Mxcy, and promisea to again he the "old re¬ 
liable ” mine of all this aeotion. He has made 
a new departure in the working of the valuable 
ores of that mine by putting in two Frne con* 
centrators to reduce the expense of milling and, 
at the same time, obtain close resnlts. While 
the mill, nnder the new management, has been 
rnnnlng only ahont ten days. It is oonaidered 
by all interested that the new process in the 
milling of the Standard orea ia a success, al¬ 
though no "cleanup” has yet been made; but 
Mr. Maoy ia so well satisfied with it that be 
has ordered three more concentrators, whioh 
will give him five—sufficient to giva work for 
the 2()*8tamp mill of the company. The aucceea 
of the Standard nnder Its new management will 
he an incentive to olber oompaniea, notably the 
Bjdie Tunnel, which has alao been placed under 
the management of a thorongh miner—Supt. J. 
R. Ryan, formerly of the Comstock—to in- 
angurate the same ayatero of reducing their 
nres and place the Bodie Tnnnel on the liat of 
paying mines, aa it is well known that it has 
plenty of ore awaiting a cheap and thorongh 
prooeaa of working. 

Mono oonnty, which has poured millions of 
gold into the oommerolal marts during the past 
12 years, baa not been half prospected for ita 
mineral wealth, and many prominent mines 
have been idle for yeara awaiting a cheap 
i system of ore reduction which will enable them 
' to take on a new lease of life, be produotrve 
I and a joy to their owners, if Snpt. Maoy mskes 
a sucoeasful "cleanup” of bis present work¬ 
ings, and demonatrates the fact that our ores 
oan be wnrked closely and economically.— 
Chronicle Union. 


New Reduction Works. —The erection of a 
$70,000 gold extraction works has begnn at 
Grasa Valiev. The main building will he 107x 
47 feet. The principal factors of the plant 
will conaist of two seta of Krom’s 26-lnob steel 
rolls with oruahera, two roaatlng fnrnsces and 
aix two-ton ohlorinatnrs of the Pollok patent, 
with other necessary machinery. The rolld 
and crushers will reduce 30 tons of ore per day, 
and the oblorlnators will treat 200 tons per 
week, on the baaia of ten tons daily. Water 
will he ntllizad for what power ia deaired, two 
water-wheels having been ordered. The 
works are being erected by the Grass Valley 
Extraction Co. of Elinburgb, Scotland, and a 
representative of the company is now superin¬ 
tending operations at Grass Valley. If found 
neeessary, aemelter will be erected later. 


Black Sand Mines. 

Gold on the Ocean Beach in Santa Cruz Co. 

"Wonld you kindly dlrcctusto the Black 
Sand gold mines ? ” 

ft was in the village of Aptos, nn Friday 
morning of last week. The aprsker was M. 
Ei. Ifyland, and his ccmpaoion was e represent* 
tstive of the Ban Jose Mereurt/. 

"They're taking out a good deal of gold 
down there, ain't they?” 

"Oh, yea, I am told they’ve got a good 
thing,” responded the lawyer without oracking 
a smile; "hut could yon tell ns how to get 
there ? ” 

" Where do you want to go—to Cope's or to 
Ktymond'a ?” 

"To Kaymond’p,” was the answer, given at a 
venture, for neither of the gold seekers knew 
anythleg of Cope or Raymond, nor tho mines, 
except that they were taking gold from the 
beach sands somewhere down the coast, not 
very far from Aptos. 

"Want to goto Hiymond'e, do ye? Well, 
now, if yon oonld only get down to the beach 
here, it would be easy enough, hut you can'^ 
o&nse the gate ia looked. Yon might get the 
key from Slawaon, though. No,” he added 
alter a minute’s refiection. "Ve can't find 
Slawaon; ho went np into the monntaina tbii 
morning. You'll just have to go around by 
San Aodreaa.” 

" How’s that? ” 

"Well, yon jest go down the road past a 
white honse, and then you tnrn to the left and 
go shout three miles, and then you turn to the 
right aed go fonr miles and pass a barn, and 
thee you go throegh a gete and ecross a field 
and down a hlg gulch and under a bridge, and 
pretty soon you'll oome to the mine.” 

" How fer is lt?”e8ked Mike with a groan. 

"About nine miles that way. II yon could 
get on the beach, it wouldn’t he so far.” 

The gold'Seekere were in for It, and while 
they had hnt faint hope of following the direo* 
tious, they were hound to try, aed pushed on. 

They succeeded more easily than they ex¬ 
pected, and after an honr*and-a-half's drive 
over sandy, hilly roads, they passed a barn, 
opened a gate, went through some fields, de* 
acended an almost Impassable gnloh and fol¬ 
lowed its course nntil it passed underneath a 
high railroad bridge, aud on the beach jost be¬ 
yond, came upon the camp of F. H. Hansmann 
and F. Raymond. 

These gentlemen and two machinists from 
Santa Crnz were busily engeged in putting 
in place a small engine and concentrator, hnt 
they cheerfully paused long enough to receive 
and answer the nnmerons questions of their vis¬ 
itors. SUd one of them: "Yon know that 
the black sands of the beaobes of the Pactfio 
ocean In maoy places oarry considerable gold, 
but it Is so light and fine that in most cases it Is 
Impossible to work it profitably by ordinary 
methods. People have been experimenting 
with the sands here for the last ten years, but 
for the most part without any great financial 
snooess. One Inoky Individual, with Ordinary 
sluices and rillhs, ^id take ont $22,000 from 
noder that bridge, but he struck a remarkably 
rich deposit.” 

"Von say that many effjrts have been made 
to mine the less rich sand without profitable re¬ 
sults; on what do you base your hope for better 
success ? ” 

"On the fact that I believe we have at last 
succeeded In obtaining a concentrator that will 
save the gold,” pointing to a machine standing at 
a little distance from a ten-horse-power portable 
engine. "Fhis,” he continued, "is the icventioD 
of Woods A Gircelon at Srnta Cruz. We have 
experlmenctd with a smaller macKiae, and are 
satisfied it will do the work with five m*'n. fonr 
horses and two common rood sorape*’8. We ex 
pect to work from 80 to 100 tons of eand a day.” 

' 'How much gold do you expeot a ton of sand 
to yield ?” 

"We expect to be able to save an average of 
from 75 cents to $l a ton.” 

"What is the depth and extent of the black 
or gold hearing sand ? ’* 

"Its extent we cannot tell. We know that 
it is found all the way from here to Aptos 
wharf. We do not think it extends far nnder 
the blnff, though Cope’s min«>, balow here, is 
more than a mile inland, and tbesand la brought 
np from a shaft. The black sand is from two to 
three feet below the surface of the gray sand 
and is a stratum of from three to fonr feet in 
depth, It will he easily worked, as we will 
stHp the gray sand off vith a common road- 
fcraper and ooovey the black eand to the con¬ 
centrator In the same way.” 

At the rrquest of the visitors, one of tho man 
went to the edge of the hlnff, and, after digging 
a bole two feet deep, took ont a shovelful of the 
sand and washed it (npon tbe shovel) in a seep¬ 
age pool on the beaoh, tbe result showing a 
multitude of tiny specks of gold. Indicating a 
wealth at that narticular spot far in excess of 
tbe 75 cents or $L a ton spoken of. 

Tbe miners expressed a belief that they would 
have their machinery In operation daring tbe 
afternoon and invited their visitors to remain 
and witness tbe experiment, but tbe time could 
not be spared. 

Upon tbe advice of the miners tbe visitors on 
their homeward trip followed tbe beaoh line as 
far as New Brighton (a mile this side of Capi¬ 
tols) where the high bluff can again he reeohed, 
tbe return being made with mncb more comfort 
I and in a third of the time oocnpied hy tbe ont- 
I ward trip. This is a fact that possible future I 
visitors will do well to remember. 


On the Ridge. 

River Mining to Boom. 

In oonversation with Mr. C. H, Mitchell on 
Thursday, stys the Grass Valley Tiding*, we 
gleaned a number of interesting observations 
made by him on bis reoent trip to the Ridge in 
behalf of the Mining Department of tbe Can* 
sua Bnrean. 

Mr. Mltchsll stated that he was astonished 
at the extent to which the Ynbas have scoured 
during tbe wieter and spring. At Bridge¬ 
port, where last fall a bowlder projected out of 
tbe river-bed two or three feet, the soouring 
process has been so decided that from 12 to 1.5 
feet of the immense rock ia now In view. In 
other places be noted that tbe bed had scoured! 
out, where the current was strongest, to a cor¬ 
responding depth, end was credibly leformed 
that opposite Marysville the bed Is now a foot 
and a half higher than It was last fall. There 
are nntold thoesseds of tons of debris yet to 
he carried down, so onr Marysville friends 
will he obliged to continue the work of raising 
end strengthenieg their levees. This is to he 
deolored, bet it cannot be prevented. 

Oiir observing brother editor was very de- 
pressingly impressed with tbe absolute " dead- 
ness” of the once prosperous and numeroes 
towns of the Ridge. This Is a direct result of 
tbe war on hydraulic mining. There is no 
qoestlon hot that there are millions of dollars 
of gold hidden In tbe great gravel banks, and 
bydranllo miolog ie tbe only fea^lhle method of 
getting at tbe treasure. Some day, and not 
far distant we believe, a wealthy syndicate will 
hny np these abandoned claims and oonstrnot a 
great fiume from tbe center of the scene of tbclr 
operations down tbroDgb the foothills to tbe 
tule lands ID Yebaand Sutter counties. Hy- 
drenllokieg will he resumed fall blast, and 
throDgb this fiume the debris will he washed 
Into the tule wastes, strengtbeeing tbe levees 
and converting thousends of acres of tbe tules 
ieto fairly good laed. Rlllles will he placed 
tbrougbont tbe length of tbe fieme and annual 
oleanops of the fioat gold thus caught made. 
This souroe of revenue, as all hydraulic miners 
will admit, will prove an important one. Tbe 
vailev people are not sncb fanatics as to oppose 
a prcjict so obviously beneficial to them di* 
reotly and indirectly. 

In all fairness tbe State should take np tbe 
flame prcjsot and assist In carrying it out. Tbe 
laws of the land have mined tbonsands of her 
best oitiz^os in suppressing hydranlicking, and . 
If reparation can be made it certainly should 
be. Agrionltnre and bortioolture are assisted 
hy tbe State and tbe miners should likewise be 
encouraged. It ia oonceded that Oalifornla has 
experienced a period of comparative depression 
stnoe Judge Sewyer's anti-debris decrees have ' 
been enforced. 0>uld anything else be ex¬ 
pected when the gold circulation was by one fell 
blow diminished so materially 1 That it would 
be to tbe interest of farmer, merchant and 
miner alike to forward any project looking to 
tbe aooomplisbment of suob an end Is too plain 
to be discussed. That the project is feasible is 
apparent. 

The Mining Bnrean Museum. 

The following are among the reoent additions 
to tbe 8:ate Mining Bureau Museum: 

Number of rich specimens of silver ores from 
Montana, from J. Z. Divis and C. W. Leonard. 

Gold quartz from Siskiyou county. 

Ouvarovite, Shasta county, H. Williams. 

Gold quartz, several specimens fiom Shasta, Tuol¬ 
umne and Fiesno counties. 

Large number of coal, iron, copper and other 
' specimens of economic inleresl from tbe Easieru 
, Stales. 

Very fine ancient stone ax, Arizona, John K, 

I Ordway. 

Rich silver ore. Sonora, Mexico, E. M. Uailton. 
j Melanierite, Petaluma, CaU. Ben C. Hessleiine. 

I Very fine crystals of magnetite, Lake Champlain, 
N. Y., John Birkinbine. 

Chromic iron (several localities), California, D, M, 
Miller and others. 

PisoHlic limonile on chalcedony; dogtooth spar 
on conglomerate; smoky quartz crystals, pho'sphaie 
of limp, epidote, garnets, etc., from W. Q. Mason, 
Volcano, Amador couuty. 

Building stone, lone, D. O’Neil. 

Native mercury on cinnabar, New Almaden, J. 
B Randol. 

Columbite, I*>ta t-n m ne, .South Dakota. 


Antimony ANO Gypsum —A correspondent 
of tbe aUver State, writing from Lovelocks, 
Ndv., says; Antimony is being mined consid¬ 
erable. Mr. Senn, who has mines producing 
this metal near here, and who worked them 
some two or three years ago, has returned and 
with him Mr. Eiwards, a representative of a 
company whioh will purchase tbe property 
noon a favorable report by Mr. Eiwards. 
Howt vsr, whether the mine be sold or not, it 
will he worked and tbe ore either reduced on 
the ground or shipped to California. Thles & 
Hatchings have shipped three cars of antimony 
to San Francisoo; that metal being high makes 
those mines valuable. H. J. Bender Is also 

having antimony hanled for shipment. A San 

FrancistX) company Is about to pnrobaee tbe 
gypsum deposit lying abont fonr miles west of 
town, and If tbe purchase is made will com¬ 
mence shipping by tbe 20tb of August, and 
calculate on handling 600 tons per month, there 
being mountains of the sulphate in eight. 

The Big Trees,—Gov. Waterman has re¬ 
ceived a dispatch from tbe Secretary of tbe 


Interior in which be saye: It is not true that 
tbe lands yon mentlou are about to be open to 
survey. Tbe stqnola gigsntea hae been pro- 
teoted by a very reoent decieion of this depart¬ 
ment and orders to reserve all of tho ground 
upon which thev are* growing, both in Tolare 
connty and In Yoaemlte, for the latter of wbioh, 
aa yon state, a bill is pending in Congrees. I 
have written yon this day showing the fall 
correspondenoe on this anhject, w*bich ia most 
positive and energetic In defense of the sequoia 
gigantea. 

Tbe Irrigation Surveys. 

It is dilHoult to learn yet tbe fate of tbe irri¬ 
gation work at the Goverement expense. So 
far telegrams seem to indicate the likelihood of 
tbe withdrawal of tbe appropriation for the 
continuance of tbe work nnder tbe Geological 
Servey, as both tbe Hoeae aed Senate have 
aoted thus far In that direction. 

There seems to be a seriona cocflict in tbe 
statements pat forth es to the cheracter of the 
reservation of public lends nuder tbe Act of 
188S, to whioh allnalon has been previously 
mode in these columns. For example. Senator 
Dolpb of Oregon writes to a Portland paper as 
follows: 

"It has been construed by the Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral and Seoretsry of the Interior as withdraw¬ 
ing all irrigable lands of ell tbe arid region 
from tbe operation of tbe land laws without 
any action of the department, and it la held by 
the department that, aa the irrigable landa can¬ 
not be segregated from the arable landa without 
a survey, tbe operation of tbe general land laws 
In all the arid region la suspended, not only as 
to irrigable lands, hut as to arable lands, tim¬ 
ber Unde, etc. 

"This region, as marked ont by Major Powell 
and adopted for tbe action of tbe Interior De¬ 
partment, is snhstentially hounded on the north 
by the Djminion of Oanada; on tbe south by 
Mexico; on tbe east by a liee drawn nearly 
through tbe middle of North and Sonth Da¬ 
kota, Nebrasks, Kansas and Texas; and on tbe 
west throngb Oregon and Washington by tbe 
Cascade monntains; end through the upper 
part of California hy tbe Sierra Nevada monnt- 
aios to ahont tbe latitude of Santa Croz, from 
which point tbe Pacific ooean ia the boundary, 
being a traot of land containing approximately 
two-filths of tbe area of tbe United States.” 

Such a reservation of public lands from set¬ 
tlement naturally would awaken tbe strongest 
opposition from representatives of sections 
which depend largely upon the settlement of 
adjacent public lands for their development, and 
suggest the conolnalon whioh they freely make 
that the Texas representatives relish that be¬ 
cause Texas owns all her own unoconpied landr, 
and to shut np Uncle Sam’s real estate office 
would send customers to the Texas land-deal¬ 
ers.- But this conclusion does not seem to be a 
fair one if tbe statement attributed to Secre¬ 
tary Noble in tbe following telegram is the 
true one: 

"An answer to ieqniries regarding tbe irriga¬ 
tion surveys contained in the recent Senate 
resolution was sent to tbe Senate to-day by 
Sscretary Noble. He states that tbe Director 
of tbe Geological Survey actually suiveyed and 
marked tbe boundaries, and that tbe areas of 
tbe sites for reservoirs were hy him selected 
under tbe Act of ISSS, and that the tracts so 
segregated were so marked that they can be dis- 
oovered on tbe ground end delineated on tbe 
Land Office maps. 

"In the reservoir site seleotions only so much 
land bss in each instauce been reserved as is 
intended to be need for storage of water. It 
was not intended, the Secretary says, that tbe 
surveys and selections under tbe Act of 1888 
shonld be carried to the extent of planning a 
system of oanals, dltchee, checks and furrows 
for tbe distrihntion of water over farms, as it 
was deemed that people, when they oome to 
onitivate these lands, can better do this them¬ 
selves. 

"Tbe general purpose and pisn of tbe depart¬ 
ment, tbe S?cretary says, is to preset ve tbe 
Bonroes of water supply from tbe poesesaion or 
appropriation of individuals or corporations. 
It ia believed, be says, that it will be tbe duty 
of bis Dipartment, so long as this statute re¬ 
mains, to enforce it, that its fruits, at least in 
tbe preservation of tbe sources and reservoirs 
of water, may be kept under either national or 
State governments! control.” 

This would indioate that only eitee suitable 
for actnal nse in tbe storage of water are re¬ 
served and they are clearly mat ked on the land 
office maps, and that tbe claim that "two-fifths 
of tbe area of the United States” is looked up 
is not true. Probably a little more time will 
straighten ont these matters. 


A Mon.ster Iron Girder. —One of the two 
immense 70-ton iron girders which are to span 
tbe assembly hall in the MoAlllster-street wing 
of tbe Oity Hall has arrived, and has been 
brought to the McAlllster-street sido of the 
bnilding. Tbe girder was built by the Key¬ 
stone Bridge Company of Pittsbnrg, Peon., ond 
ii the largest ever constructed in tbe United 
Stater, so far as known. It is 105 feet long, 
and is built of wrought steel plates riveted to¬ 
gether. _ 

Another shipment of bullion, valued at 
$27 927 46, has been made from the Con. C»l. 
and Virginia mine tn thp Oareon Mint, msking 
total shipments of $119,578 93 to Jnly acoount. 
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The Gold Belt of Northern California. 

Ancient River Channels and Gravel 
Deposita. 

NUMBER Ml—CONCLUDED. 

LVViitteu for the Minmnq and Scirntifio pRKSSbyJAMKS 
F. Talbitt, Blue Caoyon, Placer Co ] 

Cjneidering the present outlook for hydraulic 
mining, with all of the favorable Indlcationa 
ataring the miner Equere In the face, and all of 
the advantages here presented, it is unaocount- 
ahle that no eflFort ia made to open ont drift 
mines on the deep channel In this ridge. 

The great changes In the character of the 
gravel mines, from the pioneer days to the pres* 
ent time, were so gradual that the point where 
one class apparently led into the succeeding 
one was rarely ohseived at the time, 

Claeeea of Gravel Clalma. 

There are thiea distinct classes of gravel 
mines recognized; First, the bars, rivera, 
ravine and canyon diggings; second, the deep 
gravel deposita on the hilU; third, the deep 
channels underlying the lava-ospped ridges. 

With but few If any exceptions, esoh class 
was first discovered hy accident, and afterward 
the discoveries in that class were extended hy 
a oomparison with the conditiona observed 
where the deposits of pay were found. The 
first discovery of gold in Cillfornia hy Marahall 
waa by accident, on a bar on the South Fork of 
the Ameriosn river, There was nothing pe¬ 
culiar or different in the conditions of thst bar 
from any other on the South Fork or any other 
river bar. All of the conditions were observed 
on the bar where the gold was first found. Oo 
comparison, other bars were found to be exactly 
similar. The natural oonoluaion was that all 
river bars in the gold region contained gold, 
tha trnth of which was subsequently verifiad. 

There is no aocount of the first discovery In 
ravines and csnyone. It was no doubt hy acci* 
dent, for in many places in pionser days the 
gold lay exposed on the sniface in the gnlohes 
and ravines, many of which proved to he very 
rich. From this It was inferred that all ra 
vines and canyons were rich, which proved to 
be a mistake, as the conditions for pay were not 
so well known then as now. This class of dig* 
gings was the only one known for several years 
after the first discovery and it was apparent from 
their oharscter that they would heexhaueted in 
the course of a few years. But before any appre¬ 
ciable effeats from this eonroe were felt, theseo* 
ond olsss of de^aits on the .hiUa waB...djBQOjtt. 
uEBorgia mu. The discover^of this olsss gave 
promise of a more permanent character than 
the former and gave an impetus to prospecting 
that has never been equaled in the State. By 
a comparison with Georgia Hill the conclusion 
was jamped at that all gravel bills in the gold 
region contained rich deposits of gold. The 
result wae the discovery and development of 
nearly all the bill diggings for 50 miles to the 
north on this gravel belt and added carloads to 
the product of gold. Previous to this, howev* 
er, in a few places rich leads had been followed 
Into the bill ond were being worked, but these 
were considered as local psouliarities and bad 
no generol effect like the later discoveries. 

Under Lava Rldgee. 

The third class oomprises the channels under 
the leva ridges. An ''accident” oocasioned by 
a h!g slide on the south side of the ridge near 
Forest Hill revealed the conditiona that led to 
the first discovery of this class here. By the 
same course of ooonparison in this class as In 
the others the disccveries were extended and 
the fact established of the existence of 
mines of a more permanent character than 
either of the othera. The natural conclusion la 
that all lava*oapped ridges of this character 
within the gold region contain similar mines, 
the correctness of which appears to be well 
sustained as far as developments and disoov* 
eries have been made up to the present time. 

For the past 20 years or more I have enter* 
taloed the viewa herein expressed; and follow* 
ing OQ this line of reasoning, by a comparison 
of the surface couditious observed on the Shady 
Run Ridge with those on the Forest Hill Ridge, 
the similarity Is so atriking that I believed the 
underlying conditions would be found to oor* 
respond, and that a deep ohauuel could be 
found in the former similar to the one in the 
latter, running on the same course from north* 
east to southwest. 

As an earnest of my oonfideuce in the result 
about 15 yeara ago I bought and located mining 
ground of cousiderahle extent, covering the 
lava-capped ridge, for.the pnrpcse of prospect¬ 
ing, to determine the correctness of my views. 

I located and started a tunnel with the resolu* 
tlou to see if there was a deep channel under¬ 
lying the ridge, and if ao, to find the bottom 
of it, if I lived long enough. The undertaking 
was termed by local mining expsrte, most of 
whom were "cross-channel theorists,” as "a 

d-d fool operation,” and predicted I would 

strike high bedrock before getting back 500 feet. 

A Practical Example. 

For the want of meaua but little more than 
the required annual expenditure was done for 
several yeara. All efforts to procure any assist- 
ance from local capital were nnavalliug. Per¬ 
sisting in my efforts, I formed the acquaintance 
of an enterprising party of San Francisco who 


took a favorable view of the situation and was 
willing to put aome money in the plant. Ac¬ 
cordingly an adjoining location wss made, and 
the claims consolidated under the name of the 
Elite Oonsolidsted Mining Company. Work 
was then commenced and the tunnel that bad 
been started was extended hack Into tha ridge 
1100 feet, from which point a shaft was sunk 
158 feet to bedrock. [See engraving of section 
of ridge end gravel claim on another page of 
this number of the Press.—Eds. Press.] 

About 600 feet east from the station at 
Shady Run, at the head of a ravine, where the 
rimrock has been osrried away and exposes 
the cement to the depth of 50 feet, overlying 5 
or 6 feet of fine quartz gravel on the bedrock, 
the tunnel, six feet wida and six high, starts 
in the rimrock on a drainage grade and rnns 
on an air line, north 70'^ west, the dlatsnoe of 
1100 feet. It was known this waa not deep 
enoDgh to bottom the channel, if there provad 
to be one. The calculation was that the tun¬ 
nel could be run in the cement at this point 
and a abaft sunk to ascertain the depth—much 
cheeper than any other mode of prospecting— 
and if pay waa found the mine could be oper¬ 
ated through the preaent works, which ore sob 
stentlal and oonstruoted with reference to such a 
contingency, until a tnnnel could he run to 
bottom the channel. From where the present 
tunnel starts in, the bedrock pitches gradually 
to the northwest and dips under tha cement 
about 200 feet hack. The tunnel parses about 
200 feet perpendicular under the railroad right 
at the station. The cement along in the tunnel 
here is aa hard and solid as ordinary slste bed¬ 
rock. After passing some distance beyond the 
railroad to the west, strata of coarse sand were 
encountered. Oaoasionally the whole faoe of 
tha tunnel would be In a bed of sand. On this 
aooonnt 400 feet of the haok portion of the tnn¬ 
nel was aubstsntially timbered. When oomiog 
into a solid body of the oement agsin, the shaft 
was started. At the depth of 35 feet the 
cement gave ont, and 20 suocessive distinct 
strata of sand, grsvel, clay and lignite were 
passed through bafora bedrock wss reached, 
At the depth of 52 feet we came on to a atratum 
of solid, compact white clay. Immediately un¬ 
derlying this was found an nnmixed bed of lig¬ 
nite three feat thick, composed apparently of a 
drift of wood, hark, leaves, grass and other 
vegetation, among which osdar bark and tam¬ 
arack wood are readily distinguished. One of 
tha cnriosities found here might be of interest 
to the naturalist—that is, on the leaves of what 
appears to have been some kind of a water 
plant ia found a small insect of a bright green 
color as natural as life. In size and color it re¬ 
sembles very much a small insect often seen 
skipping along on the enrfaoe of still water in 
tWi.cw'wchy^witinign'fteln thin layers inter- 
mixed all through. 

At the depth of 100 feet we passed through 
a bed of pipeclay 22 feet thick. BjIow this 
was a few feet of sand and drift. The next be¬ 
low was as fine a body of amooth washed quarlz 
gravel and cobble as I ever saw; and here the 
fi rat color of gold waa found 1100 feet back 
from the outside rim and about 500 feet from 
the surface on the ridge. In every pan of this 
gravel, fine colors of gold can be got. Where 
the gravel was atrnck in the shaft, it dipped to 
the northweat into the ridge at abont 15 
degrees, while the bedrock 25 feet below 
pitched in the same direction on an angle of 35 
degreep, which Induoea the belief that thia 
is the lower rim of the deep channel. When it 
is considered that the rimrock along on Canyon 
creek Is ahont on the same level with the 0. P. 
R. R., that this tunnel runs about one-fifth the 
distance through the ridge toward that rim, 
und that the bedrock pitching steep in that 
direction at the ond of the tunnel ia 350 feet 
below the railroad track, the fact is established 
beyond a doubt of the exiatenoeof a deep chan¬ 
nel, which factisTJozo generally admitted. 

Admitting the existence of the channel, the 
pnll now U, you don’t know if there is any nay 
in it. ^ ^ ^ 

Pay In Deep Ohannele. 

The indioations are as favorable und the pre¬ 
sumptive evidence aa strong in regard to the 
pay aa to the existence of the channel; and it 
Is the present intention of onr company to de¬ 
monstrate the former in as positive a manner as 
we have the latter, hy running a slope from 
the end of our tunnel on a grade that will reach 
the bedrock 300 feet beyond the shaft, where 
It is confidently believed we will strike the 
original deposit of gold in the deep channel of 
the North Fork Divide, that will develop as 
rich as any found in the Gold Belt. The fact 
of the two ridges that form this divide uniting, 
aa heretofore described, evidently shows their 
oontents were derived from the same source. 
Upon reliable authority, the figures show that 
$100,000,000 of the contents of thia divide have 
been realized in the output of gold aince 1849, 
from the gravel minea alone, between the South 
Yuba and the North Fork of the American, the 
greater portion of which came from the Nevada 
Ridge. Owing to the peculiarity of that ridge 
in spreading out over u wide extent of country 
that was easily prospected, many of the rich 
mines were developed at small expense, which 
attracted the capital that snbseqnently devel¬ 
oped the vast mineral reaonrces of that section. 

Shady Run Ridge. 

The peculiarities of the Shady Ran Ridge are 
Its narrow, confined condition, with but few 
payel deposits connected with It. In regard 
to its contentp, nothing directly Is known, but 
trom all of the surrounding oondltione, the nat* 


nral inference is that it contains rich deposits 
of gold. It is situsted right in the center of the 
Gold Bslt, with rich drift mines both on 
the north and the south, and for 15 miles or 
more on either side the ridge, where the rim 
has been out away to a certsiu depth, rich 
spots of pay have been found In the near vicin¬ 
ity and nowhere else. The millions of dollars 
in fioe gold taken from the Dutch Flat and 
Gold Run mines unmistakably came principally 
from this ridge. With all of the favorable in-' 
diostions and advantages presented, with the 
exception of a few individuals gouging around 
In outside spots, there Is not a drift mine be¬ 
tween Beer river and the North Fork of the 
American. Why is this so ? Simply becanse 
the drift minea of permanent value ara buried 
deep beneath the lava-oapped ridge, beyond the 
reach of the individnal prospector’s means, and 
companies with capital decline to take hold un¬ 
til something rich Is developed. 

Future Drift Mlnee. 

The fact is now pretty well established that 
the future drift mines of permanent value will 
have to be sought for undar the deep Isva- 
cspped ridges that overlie the ancient chan¬ 
nels, and from a careful obiervation of the sur* 
fsce conditions and following on the line of nat¬ 
ural methods here indicated, it is confidently 
believed that every ancient channel on the 
western slope of the Sierras within the Gold 
Bslt can be as definitely traced ont as those of 
the Middle and North Fork of tha American. 

Cauaee of Failures. 

Thera ara few localities in the mining region 
but what have been cursed with aome bogus 
prospecting and mining operation managed by 
a class of " pedro ” miners more for the pur¬ 
pose of the five or ten dollar a day salary than 
to obtain valuable results. The method is to 
make a haphazard location of a claim as near 
the town as circumstances will permit, or 
hargsin with a silent partner for a worked-out 
claim st a rcnad price. A forced and nn* 
natnral oouneotion Is made between the claim 
and every rich mine within the circumference 
of 40 miles. Some rich friend Is taken into the 
secret of this bidden wealth and supplies the 
means to obtain it. After spending a few 
thousand dollars and getting nothing hut favor¬ 
able reports, the rich friend gets a "clue” and 
takes in the situation, curses the claim, the 
management ond the whole section of country, 
and permanently retires from the business. Any 
other kind of business in the country heiides 
mining, based and conducted on thia principle, 
would result in failure. The principle of home 
rule will have to he adopted, so that esoh 
locality will have to stsnd on i ts own merits of 
dom find maoy serious obstacles to overcome in 
their efforts to run every rich channel In the 
country through their clslms. I would suggest 
a less difiSonlt method, one with greater possi¬ 
bilities of valuable reanlts—that is, to trace out 
the cbannela first, then make the location with 
reference to them. " Id the days of old ” all 
that was required to prospect and develop a 
rich mine was a mule-load of grub, a pick and 
pan. The changed conditions now demand con¬ 
siderable money, abundance of muscle and the 
power of steam. Where these are directed hy 
honest, intelligent, practical miners, on sound 
business principles, the business of mining will 
bs aa successful as any other husinesa in the 
country. 

The “Blue Bucket” Mine. 

In 1845, a party of immigrants under the 
leadership of Stephen Maeka, left the usnally 
traveled route nt the month of the Malheur 
river and traveled up thnt stream, intending to 
cross the Cascade monntains at the head of the 
Willamette valley. Olondy and foggy weather 
set in obscuring the land-marks and the party 
got lost and wandered about the great basin 
in which Harney lake is situated, for eome 
weeks, suffering iuteDsely for food and water. 

' Daring this wandering some one brought into 
camp some snbstanoe supposed to he gold dust. 
Out of this find baa grown the mythical mine, 
aometimes called the Wagon Tire mine und 
aometimes the Blue Bucket mine. The term 
"Wagon Tire” was applied, because it ia said 
In testing the substance, aome of it was beaten 
fiat on a wsgon tire, from wbioh oiroumatanoe 
it wae conolnded the subatanoe was gold. When 
it wae conolnded that the yellow stuff was gold, 
one of the enthnsiastio finders exclaimed: 
"Whyl If that is gold, 1 can fill a bine bucket 
with It;” and from this expression It ia sometimes 
called the Bine Backet mine. The parties were 
too much pressed with hunger and thirst to 
stop and locate the mine. It must also be borne 
In mind that all this occurred in 1845, prior to the 
discovery of gold on thia coast, and at that 
day people were not familiar with gold, either 
aa dust or coin. From that day until this, wild 
tales of these mystioal mines have been told, 
and many have been the expeditions which have 
been fitted out to refiud this mine. In a Pen¬ 
dleton paper we see it annonnced that a few 
days ago a party started ont sanguine of find¬ 
ing the mine .—Oregon Courier. 


During the first seven months of the current 
year, the Daly mine of Utah had an output of 
6316.16 onnces hulllou, $295,110.70 of f>ul- 
phides, and sales of ore which realizad $78,- 
273.90. Seven regular monthly dividenCs, of 
25 cents per share each, makiog a total of $1.75 
per share, were paid. The total dividenda 
paid by the Daly to dnte are $1,575,000. 


San Bernardino County. 

It3 Mineral and Othar Reeourcea. 

NUMBER Vll. 

[Wiittfii for the Prfbs by James II. Crossman.] 

Sources of Water Supply. 

There are only two important rivers fiowiug 
through San Barnardino county on the south¬ 
erly and westerly slope of the San Barnardino 
range of mountains, and these are not navi¬ 
gable streams hut very important sonroes of 
supply for Irrigation pnrpoaes. The rivers re¬ 
ferred to are the Ssuta Ana and tha San 
Jaoiuto. There are, however, several large 
creeks, namely, Mill, Lythe, Warren and City 
creeks, from which immense quantities of 
water are taken for irrigstiug the rich bnt arid 
lends of the valley. The other streams that 
derive their supply from the S&n Bernardino 
mountains are the San Louis and Sin Diego, 
which, after flowing through and enriching the 
thirsty soil, disobarga their waters into the Pa- 
oifio ooeso. 

The desert region north of the San Bornsrdioo 
range of mountains oontains but few running 
streams. The principal, and in fact the only 
one of importsnoe and note, is the 

Molave River. 

It takes its rise in the San Bernardino range 
of mountains. Its principal fork is in Hol- 
ocmb valley and flows northerly for a distance 
in an air-line of 75 miles from this point. It 
diverges and takes an easterly course, disap- 
pesring and sinking In Soda lake. From this 
point its waters flow In all probability throngb 
subterranean channels and discharge into the 
Pacific ocean either directly or via the Gulf of 
California. Its total length as a surface atream 
is about 200 miles, bnt it Is eccentrio to that 
extent that it Is known as " The Hide and 
Seek River ” of the Western continent. Dar¬ 
ing the winter or flood season it forms a tor¬ 
rential stream of considerable capacity, in 
places overflowing large areas—in fact at thia 
season of the year it curries such a volume of 
water that the late G*>Deral John C. Fremouf, 
in the employ of the United States Goverumenc 
in 1846 and 1847, reported to his superior in 
Washington thit it was an inland uavig.ble 
river (vide Congressional Rrports). At ita 
lowest stage in the summer aeaaou it carries a 
volume of not lesa than 10,000 ioohes miners’ 
measurement. Its eccentricity couaists in ap¬ 
pearing und diseppesriug from view as a sur- 
fsce stream for considerable distences. Oa its 
oonrie it disappears from sight several timee, 
either absorbed hy the sends, whioh have thu 
uairyiuK Uipacmy oi zz percent ot waic, an 
has repeatedly been proved by instrumental 
teats, or flawing through subterranean chen- 
nels. 

It flows as a surfsoe stream from its sonrce 
to a point 12 miles above Victor, when it sinks 
and continnes invisible for a distance of 12 
miles. At this point it comes to the 8ur/ac.° 
the granitic formation at "the gate ” forming a 
bar to its further auhterranean progrees. Here 
it rnns for a short distance forming a stream 
of that magnitude that it is nufordable during 
the flood season. Disappearing below the snr- 
face again, it Is not seen for a distance of five 
miles. At a point above Oro Grande it reao- 
peara, having npparently lost none of its vol¬ 
ume. Ranniog tor five miles, it reappears at a 
point above Cottonwood Station, and runs 
for one mile, then sioks and is Invisible for a 
distance of 15 miles, rising at Barstow, where 
It is only seen for half a mile and diaapp*-ara 
for six milea, oomiug to the surface at Fiih 
Ponds, the site of the Silver Valley Land ard 
Water Company’s submerged dam to which I 
have previously made reference. From thia 
point the water flows on the surface for u dia* 
tance of one mile, sinks, and is not seen again 
until it reaches Hawley’s Station, 12 milea dis¬ 
tant, and flows here for half a mile and is not 
seen again until it reaches Camp Cady, where 
it comes to the surface and flows for one mile, 
then disappears from sight far 18 mllee, rising 
at Cave Canyon. At thia point u high ridge 
and narrow gorge occur similar to that at the 
"Victor gate ” (this rim at one time evidently 
formed the rimrook of an extensive lake, the 
ridge ataudiug at an elevation of 300 feet abcve 
the river-hed and only 200 feet in width) A 
dam could easily and cheaply he constructed 
here, forming a storage reseivoir of g^eat 
capacity overflowing a large area. Through 
this obstrnction the Mojave river has cut its 
wav. 

The river now flows uninterruptedly as a sur¬ 
face stream for 10 miles with to all appenranoea 
its original volume, until it closes ita career 
(except in extraordinary flood seasons) aa a liv¬ 
ing stream by taking its final plunge into the 
desiccated and alkaline bed of Soda Lake. At 
periods of uncommon floods it rises to the sur¬ 
face at a point 20 miles distant and forms a 
jonotion with the Amargosa river; the united 
atreams finally lose their waters In the south 
of Death Valley basin at a point near Saratoga 
Springs. Where the Mojave river comes to the 
surface the banks are covered by a dense growth 
of cottonwood and willow, and when cultivated 
produce large crops of grain, vegetahlea, fruit 
and alfalfa, evidences of the fertility of the soil. 

The Amargoea River. 

Though of minor importance in its volume 
and purity, ita water being ucfib for either agri¬ 
cultural or drinking purposes, this river has an 
important duty to perform. Ita extreme length 
Is 140 miles, commanding an extensive area of 
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tributary waterahad. This rWer with ita afllu* 
aota couraea throof;h a aection of the couutry 
io which the rocky formation contaloa an non* 
aualiy larK^ percentiga of alkaiina and aallne 
mineral. Toe eroiive action of the watera 
of tha river and ita trihntarlea on the«a 
friahie and eaaiiy diaintegrated rockr, with 
the aaaiatanoa of atmoapherlo indnencaa, rap< 
idly deatroya their integrity and diaaoivea 
tha Boiuhie mlnaraia, Tha pura water of the 
rlrar, under tha powerful raya of tha ana in 
this daaicoated region, la aegregatad and evap« 
orated, iaaving the mineral product held In the 
form of a denae briny cauatlo aolntion; aa the 
water deoreaaea in volume evaporation la more 
rapid and tha water hecomea charged to Ita 
fnileat capacity, To the aye of tha thiraty 
traveler it la limpid and pure, hnt anra and oer* 
tain death to tha man or beaat that partakea of 
it at thia atage wlthoot remedial meaaurea. 


Death valley. Prom thia creek the extenaive 
rfdning wotka formerly heionglog to W. P. 
Ooleman obtain their auppiy of pore, fresh 
water fcr domestic and other purpoace, 

Springs. 

In tha deaert region springe of considerable 
volume and strength occur, parttoularly In the 
vicinity of mountain ranges. Their sites were 
aaduously guarded and oonoeaied frcm the 
white mao’s gaze by tbo ahorigloea of the dea* 
art—tha Piote Indiana. To them they were 
tha key to tha citadel. Withont water neither 
white nor red man oonld exist, and the springs 
wers *' faw ond far between.*' Drlveaof from 30 
to 50 miles had to he made over burning Bands 
to reach them, and If tha traveler withont troll 
or road mlated hia course aodgct lost, death was 
his portion. The Indians held them in greater 
esteem than silver or gold, hut were induced to 


side of Death valley at the base of Tom Wat* 
ties mountain and 1$ miles west of the mouth 
of the Amargosa river, Tp. 22 X , R. 2 K., S. 
B. M. 

Seda Laka, a dry lake, is iltnated in Tp. 12 
X., R. S £. Thongh a dry lake, it has nnmer* 
ous springs of living water ou its borders. 

Paradise Springr, situated on the first range 
of monntains north of the Calico range, 20 
miles north of Daggett, at nn elevation of 2500 i 
feet. Tp. 12 N, R. I E.. S. B. M. These 
springs oomprise a group, some of thorn hot, 
others cold, water pure. 

Garlic Springs are eituated on the Resting 
Spring road, Tp. U N., R. 3 K., S. B. M., 
where, for a distance of four miles, there oc¬ 
cur numerous springs, the largest fnrntsbing 
18 ioohes of water, M. M. 

Hot Springs lie on the east side of the Am¬ 
argosa river, near McLane’e ranch; temperature 


At Chinese ranch on Olaik’s fort, six feet 
under the sorface, water oan he developed In 
aeffioient quantities to rnn a smelting plant of 
any capacity. 

Xew York monntain is well enpplied with 
water from springs. 

Pahromp valley, at an elevation of 3C00 feet, 
40 and IS miier, in extent contains two epringa 
50 feet apart, the oombtned flow being 100 
miners’ leches, 

Pahrnmp spring furnishes a regular flow cf 
800 luchea mfnere’ meaaorement. 


Ao Important eprlng occurs.In the vicinity cf 
20 Palma, from which flows a etrong body of 
water. It gushes forth from the foot of a low 
mountain with coneiderahie force. Its volume 
is auflioient to form quite a stream which flows 
for a distance of three mllee and sinks in the 







HEADGATE AND WASTBGATE OP KERN ISLAND OANAL, TAKING WATER PROM KERN RIVER. 


The river has here performed ite midelon; it 
has eerved in a threefold capacity—firet, aea 
disintegrator, eeoond, ae a carrier, and third, 
ae a ooncentrator, Ite remaining water ie now 
drank up by the thirsty eande of the deeert, 
leaving Ite mineral contents on the surface in a 
cryetalline form ready for roan's nee. The al* 
kaline, fallne and borate bede in the region of 
Death Valley receive their enpply from this and 
other eourcee, and so long ae the enn shines 
and water rnne this and eimilar regione will 
bontinue to produce their qaota of theee alka* 
line minerale. 

The Amargoea river has ite eonroe io the 
State of Nevada ahont 30 milee easterly from 
the State Line gold mine on Gold monntain, 
and makes its firet appearance ae a river at the 
northerly end of the Oasis in Nye conoty, Ne* 
vada. Ite general course is eontberly until 
after passing through the Amargoea borax fields 
near Resting Springs through a deep oaoyon in : 
the vicinity of the Salt Spring gold mine, 
where ite couree suddenly changes to almost dne 
north, when it soon after sinks and disappears 
at a point near Saratoga Springe, 

Furnace Oreeb 

Takes ite rise on the western elope of the 
southerly end of Grapevine Mountain In the 
Death Valley or Funeral Range of mountains, 
receiving ite supply of about 200 miners' inohee 
of water from a spring of pure cold water. It 
rnnein a westerly direction for a distance of 
about three milee and sinks in the eande of 


impart the secret of their bHiog*pIaoe to a 
white man in whom they implioitly trusted by 
the name of John Moss, Hein turn disclosed 
their whereabonts to members of hie race, the 
proepeotore and miners, 

Lo the poor Indian of the Piute tribe ie near¬ 
ly extinct and the well*traveted traits of 
the white man have replaced the faint moocaein 
tracks made by the red man’s feet. The deeert 
ie no longer a sealed hook, but can be traveled 
with comparativo eafety at least in beaten 
tracks. 

The forthcoming map, to whiob I have pre* 
vionsly referred, will show the principal eprings, 
and thie eerial article will serve ae a text¬ 
book that will aeeiet the deeert traveler tc find 
them. 

Ooyote Holes Spring is aitoated seven milee 
north of Hawley’s station, on the southerly bor¬ 
der of a dry lake; water saline and containing 
two per cent salt and one per cent borax, unfit 
for drinking purpoeee. It ie in Tp. 11 N., R. 
3 £., S. B. M. Thirty milee north of Daggett 
and on the western border of a dry lake Ie a 
spring in Tp. 14 N., 11. 3 £., S. B, M. 

Irawatz monntain, situated 70 milee north¬ 
east of Daggett, on sonth border of Death val¬ 
ley, oontalns nnmeroue. eprings. 

Gave Springe are 30 mllee northwest of Gar¬ 
lic Springe, in a low gap in the Irawatz range, 
on the Resting wagon-road, two miles below 
the pummit, on the north eide, 13 milee from 
Tp. 9 N., R. 14 E., S. B. M. 

Saratoga Springe are situated on the north 


of water, 120® Fahr. It flows 337 minei’e 
Inobes, and is celebrated for its medicinal quail* 
tiee—eevere obronicoaseeof inflammatory rheu¬ 
matism have reoeived permanent ouree in brief 
periods. 

Situated in the same vicinity flows thermal 
water of medicinal qualitiee, eaid to he a epe- 
cifio for certain diseases. There is also a cold 
spring in the vicinity flowing pure and drink¬ 
able water. 

Oaeio Springe form a marshy meadow of eight 
miles in length by one-fourth of a mile in 
width. 

Aeb meadows lie two milea eaet of the Amar¬ 
gosa river, on the Nevada State line, in which 
are several living springs of water. 

The “Four Springe ” ooour in the range of 
moontaine that extend aloug the eastern elope 
of the Death Valley baein at the haee on the 
w^t of the range, distant from each other from 
one to three milee, one of them flowing from 
250 to 400 inches of water, miner’e measure¬ 
ment, and innumerable small onee that flow 
from one to 50 inohes eaob. On the south 
end of the valley is a large eprlng the water eo 
clear that at a depth of 70 feet email ohjeote 
oan he dietlnguished on ite bottom. 

K^ne eprlng ie one of considerable strength, 
40 milee northeast of Ash Meadowe. 

Resting springs conetets of six epringe, flow¬ 
ing from 1 to 100 inchee each, situated three 
miies east of the Amargoea river on the west 
fdope of the Resting Spring range. Tp. 21 N. 
R. 8E.,S. B. M.,90 milee northeast of Daggett. 


rands of the deeert. This location is peooitarly 
adapted for a etorage reeeivoirof great oapacity. 

The Head Works of a Kern County 
Canal. 

Our engraving shows important parte of one 
of the leading irrigating canals of Kern county, 
and gives the distant reader a little idea of tbe 
work QDdertaken to make the watere of our 
streame available for pnshing the large crops 
nsnally secured from irrigated lands. 

This canal appropriatee 20,000 inchee of wa¬ 
ter, equivalent to 400 onbic feet per eeoond. 
Its location dates back to 1870. 

The headgate and waategate of this canal 
are the main features in the engraving, The 
former was built in 1878, and its construction 
required 75,000 feet of lumber. It ie shown on 
the left of the engraving, and the waetegate ie 
on the right; both are 50 feet in width. The 
waetegate le made to open from the bottom 
with chains. In order to flneh the eand away 
from the headgate, which admits the water to 
the canal. The water through the waetegate 
goes back Into the river. The water le brought 
to the headgate by means of a wlngdam, 
ehown in the foreground of the picture, and the 
amount taken into ihe canal is regulated, of 
oonree, hy the raising or lowering of the waete¬ 
gate, The water goes into the canal over the 
gate hoards, tbne preventing tbe eand from en¬ 
tering the oanal. 
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We admtt. uniDdorsed, opinions of correspondenta — £ds. 


The Anaconda Mine. 

DeacrlpUnn uf an Immenee Property. 

Editors Press: —This now justly celebrated 
copper mine was located by Hickey Bros, in 
1S76. Sjme time after its location they gave 
Chas. X. Larrable one-half to sink a shaft 50 
feel on the vein. Then afterward Marcus 
Dily acquired one-third of the mine for doing 
eome further development, and it did not at- 
tract much attention for several years. In 
November, 18S0, Mr- Dily bonded the other 
two interests for $10,000 each, and went to 
work to thoroughly satisfy himself as to the 
worth of the mine, which thus far had been 
considered a silver prospect, and I have been 
Informed that after the property was merged 
into the Auaoonda Co., the first plant that 
was ordered for the property hy that oompany 
was a complete dry-crushing silver-mill,• but be¬ 
fore they bad it placed, the sinking ran into 
copper ore and they abandoned the silver idea. 

The large three-compartment shaft was sunk 
to the 1000 foot level and stations out; cross¬ 
cuts and levels run at each 100 feet, snd a lo¬ 
cality for a large reduction works was aonght. 
The nearest point that was feasible was se¬ 
lected on Warm Springe creek, 22 miles sooth- 
west of Bntte, and what was at that time con¬ 
sidered a monster plant was placed with a 
capacity for handling 1200 tons daily. It was 
bnt a abort time until the development of the 
mine showed snch enormous are reserves that 
they decided to Increase their capacity to snf- 
ficient size to work 3000 tone daily. This was 
all decided and the preliminary work began be¬ 
fore the Secretan aud his Freuch eyndicate be¬ 
gan the bulling of the price of copper, which 
was then below 10 cents—a proof that the 
price of the red metal cut no figure with the 
capitaliste who are behind the enterprise. 

Their immense new smelter waa about com¬ 
pleted when a fire took plaoe and the whole 
plant was coneumed. What would have 
swamped an ordinary mining company was 
not considered by these gentlemen. They at 
once began to clear away the debris and place 
orders for the iron, and the smelter at Carroll ii 
again in complete running order, and is now 
fire-proof, being wholly constructed of iron. 

The old or upper works are now being grad¬ 
ually torn ont and rebuilt of iron. When they 
are completed, the Anaconda will have the 
most extensive and the best constructed re¬ 
duction works in the world. The qnestion of 
cost has never been cousidered. When any 
machinery is placed, the only query is, Will it 
do the work, and will it give ns better results I 
at a lower cost of handling our immense oot-, 
put ? If it will do this, they want it, whatever 
It may be, and in carload lots. 

Large Operallnne. 

The magnitude of this onmpany’e operations 
can scarcely he conceived hy parties who are 
unfamiliar with large workings. Their ship¬ 
ments of ropper during the past year amounted ; 
to over 30,000 tons. The estimate of the 
amount of silver In this Is nearly 2 000,000 
ouncee, and the appreciated prices of thie year 
will largely swell the gross product of the com¬ 
pany. 

The company have expended in development, 
purchasing mines and in their plant since Nn. 
vember, 1S80, to Jan. 1,1890, over $24 000,000. 
It almost takes a man’s breath away to think of 
the amount, but when the faot is oonsidered 
that they use 75,000 tons of coal and a like 
□amber of oords of wood and 15,000,000 feet of 
Inmher daring a year, and that the railroads 
receive from the Anaconda Company In the vi 
oinity of $1,000,000, the snm total is not so 
enrprieing. 

Mine Develupment 

The Auaconda and St. Lawrence have not 
yet recovered their places aa ore-producers 
pince the fire of November, 1889, but by Sept. 
Ist everything will he in shipshape order. Bar¬ 
ing all the time siuce the fire occurred they 
have kept their shipments up to about 1800 
tons dsily hy Increasing the ontput of the 
Chambers Syndicate trines, consisting of the 
Wake-np Jim, Wild B 11, Modoc, High Ore, 
Bell, Mountain Consolidated and Bnffalo Dia¬ 
mond. These have all been developed from 
500 to 1000 feet in depth and stations cut with 
crosscuts to the leads, levels run, man-holes 
put in, and everything is shaped np for extrac¬ 
tion of ore whenever wanted in quantities to 
suit the reqnirements of their reduction facil¬ 
ities. 

The Town Built Up 

lo the vioiolty of the smelting works is a lively 
city of nearly 7000 people and sports all the 
modern improvements of the day—tine water 
works, lighted hy eleotrio lights, and the fineet 
hotel building in Montana. Tb^re is nothing 
to compare with it between St. Paul and Port¬ 
land. 

The General Manager 
And prime mover in this gigantic enterprise is 
Marcus Daly, who came into Bntte with the 
second emigration or rather daring the quartz 
excitement. For a time he operated in tne In¬ 
terest of the Walker Bros., and during this 
time opened np the Alice mine and hnilt the 
plant now crushing are on that property. Be¬ 
coming dissatisfied, he sold his stock In that 
oompany, resigned bis position as superintend-, 
ent and struck out to find a better thing as the i 


saying goes, and he has certainly been success¬ 
ful in the superlative degree. He has looked 
after the company’e many Interests since that 
time in a most satisfactory msnner. He has 
found time to improve an elegant home in Bit¬ 
ter Root valley, and has stooked his ranch with 
some of the fioest horses in the land. Mr. 
Daly is certainly possessed of wonderful execu¬ 
tive ability to be able to direct the develop¬ 
ment of the large group of mines and build the 
enormous plsnt now in operation by the com¬ 
pany. It is fair to presume that a portion of 
his snccesa may be attributed to his discern¬ 
ment in selecting hie lieutenants, as but few 
changes ocour in hieofficial family. Mike Car- 
roll went to work with him on the shaft tha^ 
waa ennk under the bond from Hickey & 
Larrabie, and he is still mining enperintendent, 
and there are not many nooke and corners in 
the properties that Carroll is not familiar with. 

The company has direotly in Its employ at 
the mines and smelters about 3000 men, and in- 
direotly nearly as many more gain a livelihood, 
making it a heavy contributor to the general 
prosperity of the new State of Montana. 

Tbe Future Develupment 
Of the properties is full of possibilities, bnt of 
ore reserves that are already open and capable 
of being measured up, they have many yeare’ 
work in sight. The lead on the 1000-foot level 
is 21 sets of timber wide, all of which is mined 
snd sent to the worke at Anaoonds. This will 
show what a mountain of ore they have to draw 
upon for their futnre supplies. 

Rumors have been oiroulated at times during 
the past 12 months that an Eoglish syndicate 
was negotiating for the Anaconda properties, 
hut no evidence oan he obtained on the subject 
that can he coniidered anthentic. The work 
of improving and completing their operations 
is carried ou with the eame vim and activity 
that has characterized their work from the be¬ 
ginning, and, to the general observer, would 
give the idea that they were preparing to pro¬ 
duce copper and silver hy the carload for the 
next century. 

The management of the Anaconda Company 
are always on the alert for new properties, and 
when a new oamp starts up, either in Montana 
or Idaho, they are sure to have representatives 
on the ground to look the field over, and if it 
promises well for the fotnre, they will have 
bonds on a number of the prospects and always 
push the prospecting of a new camp along 
rapidly. They have ample means to put in 
machinery, and ariive at resulta in a few 
months that the original Incators might struggle 
with for years and then have to forfeit their 
rights. They fr<qoently have differences and 
troubles with the railroads on the matter of 
keeping np their supplies, and at one time it 
was thought that oompany would build and 
operate their own road from the mines to the 
reduction worke. When the railroads see that 
they are taking chances of losing their best 
patron, they always come to time, and all goes 
serene for a time. The visitor who passes 
through Butte withnnt taking a drive around 
and seeing the number of properties of the 
Anaconda Co., and the magnitude of their op¬ 
erations, and their concentrating, milling and 
smelting plant, has not seen the meet interest¬ 
ing portion of a trip to Bntte. 

It is particularly unfortunate that it is neoes- 
sary to keep the works so closely guarded, hut 
it ie, 1 presume, one of the necessittes when 
such extensive operations are carried on to 
have none on tho gronnde except those who 
have hnsinesB there, as persons going to and fro 
iodiacriminately cause employes to neglect 
their dnties while asking questions, and their 
only protection is to exclude them without fear 
or favor. 

Refinlne Works. 

The company has secured tit'e to a large 
quantity of laud at Three Forks, 70 miles east 
of Buttp, with uolimited water-power, and it is 
said to he their intention to add a very exten* 
sive refining works, which, of conrae, will make 
a heavy redaction in th^ir freight, as they 
ship their matte at about 65 per cent now, and 
the item of 35 per cent of a yearly output of 
over 30,000 tons is a large item of expense, and 
if they oan refine it here, it will he another 
pay-roll in the Interest of Montana. Euch ad¬ 
dition of this kind means continued prosperity 
assured. 

The wants of the company tn the woy of gen¬ 
eral supplies for current are at the mines and 
works are purchased and distributed by the 
Botte Trading Company, a corporation within 
the Anaconda Co. Their volume of trade must 
be enormoue, jodgingfrom the number of oar- 
loads of good^ unloaded at their warerooms. 
The Montana Union switobes are ran into the 
hoisting works in order to deliver Inmber and 
other heavy materials oonvenient for handling, 
and many thousand feet of Inmher are kept on 
hand in reserve, in case of the railroad being 
blockaded or stopped from other oanees. This 
description of the Aoaconda mine and plant Is 
ramhling, hut will serve to give the readers of 
the Press some idea of its vastness. The com¬ 
pany being a close corporation, the best facili¬ 
ties are not famished for writing the mine 
up in detail, and your correspondent has had to 
depend on many different sources for what In- 
formstion has b®eD furnished. R G. H. 

Bult€f Montana. 


Copper in British Columbia. 

Editors Press: —Prospecting work on the 
Victoria Copper I»lining Claim has been in 
progress the last two months. This claim was 


located in 1S89 by parties from Spokane Falls, 
Washington. The lode is six inches to three 
feet in width. The solid copper nre lays in 
deposits nr chutes. The average assay is 60 
per cent copper per ton; selected assay 65 to 75 
per cent; also carries some gold and silver. 
The formations are syenite and granite. A 
shaft ie being sunk on the ore ohnte, and at 
present depth the chute is increasing In size and 
quality of ore, The lode dips into the mount¬ 
ain at an angle of 45 degrees, and runs north 
and south. Solid pieces of copper weighing 100 
pounds have been taken ont near the enrfaoe, 

I The intentions are to develop the claim thor- 
I oughly. C. Beckinoer, 

I South Fork of the Similkam^-en jRiiicr, B. O. 


Clarifying Water from Streams and 
Ditches. 

Editors Press :—In a recent number uf the 
Press the difficulties encountered In seonring 
pare water, and the methods employed by the 
leading water oompanies, was ably written np 
and illnatrsted. This same diffionlty waa met 
and overcome by the minera of ’49, and their 
experience may help to solve the problem of 
how to obtain pure water. The miner need 
the water in the mountain eection where storms 
were freqnent and se'^ere; in oODarqneuce the 
wash from the blllsideB and gulches soon filled 
his reservoirs and ditches. As a rule he waa 
compelled to use water that) carried all the tail¬ 
ings from a mine farther np the stream, and 
this had to be disposed of before it oould be 
turned into another ditoh. The ’49 jr proved 
himself equal to tl^e emergency in this as in 
everything else. Dams built across the ravines 
impounded the wash coming down from above. 
Headgatea placed at different levele allowed 
the drawing off of clear water from the reser- 
voira. Where the sand filled into the ditches 
badly a slot was cut acroBS the finme and a 
2x4 placed back of it. Through this slot the 
sand dropped, and thne left the ditch free 
from accumnlatiug sands where the mud or 
slickens was held in solution. Slum-boxes were 
built at the aide of the ditch. The water, by 
means of gates, was turned into these slum- 
boxes, and at the lower end of the box turned 
out by another gate into the ditch. Tbeee 
boxes were about three feet lower than the bed 
nf the ditch, and eo acted as settling tanks. 
When nearly full the upper gate, which turned 
the water into the slum-box, was taken out of 
the fiome and placed across the entrance to the 
slum-hox; then a gate at the lower side of the 
slum box was opened and the slum either 
shoveled ont or a etream of water was turned 
in sufficient to wash it out. These slnai-boxea 
oould be built in suooession and the water set¬ 
tled until it was ae clear as desired. 

When in Dikota, in 'SO, the superintendent 
of the Homeetake mine used the water appro¬ 
priated by another, and although he restored It 
to the same stream, «’4e sued for damages for 
foaling the water. Hs put in a aeries of slum- 
hoxes, and when the caee came up for trial, 
placed on exhibition a bottle of water taken 
from the stream at the point where his ditch 
diverted the water, and another bottle of water 
from the etream helow where he discharged it 
from his slum-hoxes. The court found that the 
water had been purified instead of befooled, 
as It wap cleaner after than before npiog. 

Murphys, Gal. E H. Schaeffle. 


The Ophir.— The OpMr Mining Company 
shipped hy the Virginia & Tfuokee r'ilroad ex¬ 
press train through Wells, Fargo & Co. last 
evening six bars of bullion valued at about 
$25,000]without the discount on silver deducted. 
Gold predominated over the white metal in the 
bars. This bullion is the returns from 883 tons 
and 1630 pounds of ore shipped to the Morgan 
mill and extracted from the Ophir mine in ad- 
vancing the upraise above the 1465 level and 
following the ore developed there north and 
snnf^h, and in prosecuting explorations on the 
1465 level. The retnrus show an peerage hull- 
ion yield of nearly $29 per ton. None of the 
ore developed in the winze helow the 1300 level 
has yet been shipped; that extracted In ex¬ 
ploring the extent of the development is tern- 
porari'y etored on the 1400 level of the mine. 
The Ophir Mining Company since its incor- 
Doration has disburs’d to shareholders $1 595,- 
800 in dividends. The last paid was $1 per 
Phare, declared Jan. 12, 1880, out of ore ex¬ 
tracted from the Hardy vein. The assessments 
levied hv the oompany to date aggregate 
$4,210,640. The financial atsfr^ment filed Aug. 
1, 1890, showed a balance of $23 505.11 In the 
company’s treasury on that date, which, added 
to the bullion shipment made last evening, 
makes a total of about $45,000 in the treasury, 
with the discount un silver deducted. Should 
further explorations demonstrate that the new 
ore development in the mine is as valuable as 
it promisee to prove, another dividend at^ an 

fariy date is among the prohabilities.—Kir^inia 

Ohronicle, 


Rn^ER Mining.— Says the Grass Valley Tid 
ing^: A young man who is engaged in river 
mining in the Yuba, working with a rocker, 
has averaged $6 35 in gold per day. An ex¬ 
pert Indian, Also with a rocker, has taken out 
as high as $16 a day. Next summer will see 
very active work in this line, and eome big 
cleanura will be heard of. The amount of gold | 
io the Yuba and its tributaries, washed down 
from the hydraulic minep, cannot he estimated, 
but it is known tu be very large. - 


San Bernardino County. 
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[W.itteu f Jr the Prbss by Jambs H. Crossman.} 
Oiher ISprlnse 

Id addition to those springs mentioned in my 
article of last week, the following are impor¬ 
tant ae being situated on traveled routes or 
trails leading to the several mining dietriots. 
These are all In Sen Bernardino meridian ex¬ 
cept those otherwise indicatet’: 

Black’s Ranch Spring, Tp. ii N., R. 3 W. 

Dry Lake Spring, Tp. ii N., R, 4 W. 

Cottonwood Springs, situated in Tp. 9 N., R. 

IS E. 

Bonanza Sprinffs. situated in Tp. 7 N , R. i6 E 

Chimehuevis Valley, on which occur s-veral 
springs, the princip.^! one of which supplies West's 
ranch. Its location is Tps. 4 and 5 N., R. 22 
and 23 E. 

Warren's Springs, Tp, 9 N., R. 3 E. 

I Warm Springs, near Newbury Station, Tp. 9 N., 

' R. 15 E. 

Willow Springs, Tp. 8 N . R. 12 E. 

Surprise Springs Tp 2 N., R. 7 E. 

Seven Palms, Tp. i N., R. 9 and 10 E. 

Rabbit Springs. Tp. 5 N., R. 13 E. 

Crystal Salt Springs, Tp 5 N.. R. 2't and 22 E. 

So la Lake Springs, Tp. i2 N.. R. 8 E. 

Borax Lake Springs, (Searle.-), Tp. 19 N., R. 7 
W., M. D. M. 

Hedden Springs, Tp. 18 N , R. 1 R. 

Lone Willow Springs, To. 18 N., R. 46 E., 

M. D. M. 

Salt Springs. Tp. 17 N., R. 8 E. 

Leach’s Point and ^p^i^gs. Tp. 17 N., R. 3 E. 

Granite Springs, Tp. 14 N., R 42 E., M. D. M. 

Kingston Spring, south end ol Kingstoo Spring 
Muuntain Tp. 21 N.. R. 10 E. 

Boiling Springs, 00 east bolder Dry Lakes, Tp. 
20 N., R. 7 E. 

Cronise Lake Springs. Tp 13 7 E. 

Furnac'* Creek Spring, its head forms the sup¬ 
ply for Colemao Borax Works and Refinery, Tp. 
26 N.. R. 4 E. 

Hidden Springs. Tp. 18 N.. R 1 E, 

Bitter Springs, Tp. 13 N., R. 5 E., 

Marl Springs, Tp. 12 N.. R 13 E. 

Cressman Springs, Tp. 17 N.. R 15 E. 

Rock Springs. Tp. ii N. R. 16 E. 

Rabbit Spring's, Tp. 4 N., R. i 1 £. 

Ludlow Sp'ings, Tp. q N.. R. 8 E. 

Cove Springs. Tp. 8 N., R. 13 E. 

Pdm Spring. Tp. i S.. R 8 E 

Brown’s Well. Tp. 5 S., R. 16 E. 

Chuchawalla Springe. Tp. 7S., R. 17 E. 

Mule Spring, Tp. 7 S.', R. 20 E. 

Thie list of wells and springs, and their lo¬ 
calities, though not of interest to the general 
reader, ie of the utmost importance to the des¬ 
ert traveler. 

Arteelan, Pump and Curb Wel<s. 

At the Amargoea Works io the Death Vallpv 
basin, a well has been sunk to a depth of 528 
feet, using a seven-inoh pipe. The discharge 
is 20,000 gallons in 22 hourr, throwing the 
wa^er above the curb 20 feet. 

Four miles sonth from thi« point ia a well 
Bunk to a depth of 40 feet. From its bottom, 
when bored 40 feet farther, a fiowof pure water 
CAme in BO strong that the workmen were un¬ 
able to put in pipe, rnd the water having no 
cheok or reetraint, fiowB to the surface and 
overflows. The Calico dry lake, situated four 
milee north of Dsggett, contains six wells on 
its northerly shore, from one-fourth to two 
miles apart, which average 100 feet deep and in 
whioh the water risee to a hight of ten feet in 
inexhaustible quantities. The water is pnre 
aod soft. TOe wells on the nnrtb shore of Lava 
Bad mountain, In a dry lake 35 milee east of 
Diggett, average 60 feet in depth. Water good 
and supply inexhaustible. 

The wells of the Lndlow dry lake, eight 
miles north of Ludlow station, on the north 
shorp, 80 feet deep, furnish an abundant sop- 
ply of good water. 

On the north shore of the Rihhit Spring dry 
lake, 18 milee nortbeaet of Victor, a well fur¬ 
nishes an abundant supply of pure water: the 
same at Warrens and at Dry Lake, 40 miles 
eaut of Victor. Two wells over in New 
York valley, 35 miles north of Providence, 
a^ a df‘nth of 14 feet; two at Black 
Kmcb, 20 miles northwest of Barstow; 
one at Galena district, 30 feet deep, nine 
miles west of Oro Grande; Naelans well 
sink on the south shore of Diath valley, three 
milee eotith nf S.i.ra^’nga ap'^ing?; one well ennk 
five feet at Valley Wells, 37 miles sontheast of 
Soda lake, all famish an abundant supply. 
The above wells were all sank on non-alkali 
soil. I find that the wells sank on soil oovered 
with alkali show the same result. For instance, 
at Soda lake, Warm Springs, Dry lake, etc., 
the water of all of the wells is found near the 
snrface. At a proper depth there is no doubt 
hut what artesian water conld he obtained. 
That the boII posse’ses great qualities of fertil¬ 
ity Is demonstrated hy the rank growth of sev¬ 
eral vsrietif^e of grasses and wild flowers when¬ 
ever there Is an unusual wet seaeon. 

stnraee ReeervnlrR 

We have already made reference to and de- 
Bcribed in part the immense storage systems 
that heoome necessary in order to render other- 
wise arid lands south of the San Bernardino 
range susoeptible of cnltivation. Suffice it to 
Bay, there are many available reservoir sites in 
the valley that have not ai yet been ntilized. 
The writer notioed one in particularly mips 
I paat of Lyth oreek in Ssotions 4 and 9, Tp. 2, 

N. R., and 4 and 9 N., R. 5 W., where a fiat 
known as Lycem oocurs consisting of «160 
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•orei. At Iti oatint a dam 600 feet long by 75 
fent Id hieht, with a haan of 150 feet, coiting 
not to ixoned $15,000. would form a reier- 
Toir which, when filled from the aorplne 
water of Lyth creek, would contain many 
million g^llona of watnr. Ita mean depth 
would be 40 fent. 

Another catchment haain in the vicinity 
could hn fillnd from thn aamn aourcn. The 
dam would hn of the following proportiona: 
200 feet long from hill to hill and 100 feet high. 
Thia would fl>od an area of three quartera of a 
mile in length by 300 feet In width hy 40 feet 
deep Bulfiolent to Irrigate' 3000 aorea. One 
mlnera’ inch of watnr ia eatimaced to hn enough 
to irrigate alx aoree of land. Many of the 
ditohea in thia region arn oem^nt linnc*, bottom 
aide and perniitting an even flow of the water. 

Wat^r in ditchea that are not oementdined 
loaea 50 per oent in eight montha, while In 
oeinent lined ditohen thn loea ia only hy nvap- 
oration—not exceeding ten per cent. 

The Santa Ana dPch ia of thia claae. Ita 
Irnvth ia aix mllea. The dimenaiona are 4 hy C 
by 3 fnnt denp, alope 65 degreea, oement lined. 

Deeert Reslone. 

Xortb of the range, reaervoir aitea are alao 
nhundant. There am many placea in tbla 
region where large areM can be ntlUxed by 
abort and inexpenaive dame oonaerving and 
holding for man’a D«e extenaive hodiea of 
water for Irrigation ptirposea. Thia, with the 
rtiultant vegetation (treea and abrnbhery], 
would aaaiat Xtture In reduoing the temper* 
ature of the atmoaphere many degreea. 

Artedlan Wella. 

Wn have alrnady ahown that artealan water 
in immonae quantitlea oan he obtained in almoat 
any portion of the deaert region. Suhterranean 
channela Hllnd with pure, living water exiat 
beyond a shadow of doubt at greater or leaser 
deptha hnlnw the earth'a ornat, whioh serves aa 
a blanket, proteoting it from the deaicoatlng 
elTdots and powerful rays of the aun. These 
ohanneln form nndergroand rivers oonatantly 
receiving fresh snppilea from tributary atreams 
and louroea, the combined watere of which 
fnrm the artesian belt of thia region. In the 
immense auperfiohl area of 14,340 square milee 
of territory that oompriaea the deeert region, 
the luhterranean waters are not oonfioed to 
one channel, hut there are many large branebee 
or forks to the main arterial stream, whioh in 
thnmselves form rivers of no small proportions. 
Toe evaporating rays of tbe snn, though power* 
ful, are not anSoient to take up hut a very 
small peroentage of the water that falls from 
tbe heavens even in an ordinary season, much 
leca the unusual precipitation of the past year. 

C. H. Kairchild, railroad agent of the South* 
ern Paoilio railroad, at Me jive, on the deeert, 
who keeps a rain-gange, furnishes the fol* 
lowing data, which 1 reproduce in connection 
for illnetration: 

I'recinitaticii, July I, to Hoc. 15, lS<n.0.52 

** pcc*. ifi, to J*u. ao, iwm.a 

ScosoD. 

This sea of water was not evaporated by the 
rnys of the nun. The precinitation from Dec. 
15 to Jan 30, 1S90, was 5.95 feet. Thermomet* 
rical readings during that time showed a mean 
of 46 degrees Fahrenheit. Ion was often 
formed, the thermometer reoging from 30 to 62 
degrees. What heoame of this water? It did 
not stand in pools, and had no sorface-flow dis* 
charging into any visible stream that de* 
honobed into tbe ocean, hnt was absorbed by 
the sands of the desert paseing into suhterra- 
r'ean channels soon after falling, en route to the 
Fither of Waters. L')t the reader reflect a mo¬ 
ment and use a few figures, and he will find 
that the down pour of the aqoeons fluid during 
tbit period, if conserved on the surface wonld 
form an inland hke, covering tbe whole desert 
regienr, of sutlioient depth to float a light- 
draft steamer. 

• Undereroiind Rtvers. 

Tbat waters of underground rivers, by the 
force of powerful hydrostatic pressure, find their 
outlet in the ocean through subterranean chan¬ 
nels whioh form hermetically sealed tuber, Is a 
well-attested fact. In the Atlantic oceao, ofif 
St. Angustine, Florida, immeoseeprlnge of pure, 
fresh water aponc up from amid the salt water 
at coneiderahle distances from the shore. This 
phenomenon has been noted in many other 
plaoes. Water, like other fleide, will Hod ite 
level. It ie these schterranean ntreams that 
form artesian belts. The desert regions of San 
Beroardioo OOunty oootain a subterranean 
river of thie oharacter of immenee propor¬ 
tions. Theee watere have been stored for 
man’s nee and can he brought to the surface 
hy ertesian wells, serving to fertilize and make 
productive more than four million acres of rich 
land. 

I am well aware that this immenee scheme 
cannot be accomplished hy individual enter¬ 
prise. No individual or oomhination of indi* 
viduale have the requisite capital. It requires 
Ccngreseional action and Government aid. 

Senator Wm. M. Stewart and other far* 
seeing statesmen are enlisted in thie oanse and 
moving in the right direction. They are now 
advocating thie -measure In the balls of Con¬ 
gress. 

In thie article I have made hnt little refer¬ 
ence to the extensive and elaborate system of 
etorage reservoirs, arteeian belt with ite artesian 
Welle, or other sonroee of water supply that 
lie eouth of the San B3rnardino range of 
mountaine, as 1 have made special reference to 
them in aprtvioua article. 

(To be Continued.) 


Vegetable Fibers. 

Shall we evnr have the extraction of vegetable 
fiber by maohinery brought to the point of auo* 
oeea whioh will jnatify a farmer In growing a 
crop of ramie or other fiber plant? It in interest¬ 
ing.to deiccihn how wall such plants thrive in thU 
State and what vast snma thn civilizad world 
paye the barbaric produoer, who works onttho 
prodnot by hand or with rode appliaooer, and 
II content with a fewoenta a day as wagna. It 
ia lotereating, too, to read of the many fiber ex* 
tractora and extracting proceaaoa whioh show 
fine aamplea end then offer the farmer a maohtne 
or a right to uae a proceae for lo many hundred 
or ao many thoneand dollara. Suoh offeri do 
not oouatitute a practicabln haaia npon whtoh 
to urge the produotion of these fibers In this 
country. The farmer oannot grow a crop of the 
fiber plant and then aaaume the labor and 
expense of manufactnring It into merohantahle 
Kher before he can realize for hie labor and the 
uae of hie land. To make the enterpriae avail¬ 
able the oapitaliet must buy the machlnea or 
the prooeaaea and oarry on the extracting oon- 
cern, contracting with the farmer to take hia 
ornde fiber green or dry at eo mooh per ton, de¬ 
livered at the factory or put aboard the cars or 
steamer. Jnat aa soon aa the propoeitinn as* 
anmea this phase the farmers of tbe United 
Statea, or some of the States, will produce as 
muoh ramie or other fiber-yielding plant as can 
he profitsbly sold. 

These facte mast be recited beosase arti- 
oles are now baing nuhlished oalUng at¬ 
tention to the New Zealand flax Industry 
And the large porohase of the prepared 
fiber in tbe United States. It ta needless to 
aend the eeed to thie oonntry. The plants have 
been growing in this State for years and have 
been distributed nearly all over the State hy 
the nniversity. We know from the reports 
from widely distant experimenters just ahont 
in what districts of the State the plant will 
suoceed. The old plants in Bsrkeley are seed¬ 
ing freely, and thonsande of plants can he had 
hy dividing the old olumps. Now, although all 
these things are eo, who can ooneoientiously ad¬ 
vise a farmer to lumber np hie land with New 
Z ealand fiax, excepting a few plants whioh will 
yield him good material for tying vines, plant 
bundles, etc.? There ie a very important step 
to he put in betweea the exhortation and tbe 
planting of tbe orop, and tbat ie tbe work of 
tbe manufeoturing capitalist wbo will provide 
proper machinery and offer tbe grower no moeb 
a pound, bale or too for hie orop as it oomes 
from tbe field. Will this ever be done ? 

There ie another fiber material which has 
been paraded for the laet score of years as a 
possible source of great wealth to thie State,' 
and that Is the wilderoeee of ao called **wil<l 
hemp” on a portion of the Colorado deeert. 
The eobjeot enmee forward anew in an article 
in tbe Yuoia Sentinel, from whioh we quote as 
follows: 

** On both sides of the Colorado river, from 
Yuma nearly to the Gulf of Ciliforola, the 
wild hemp grows epontaneouely in great 
abuudanoe. The growth ie perfectly wonder 
ful, the stalk reaching a HIgbt of from 20 to 35 
feet, but averaging from 12 to 15 feet. 

** This great fiber p*-odnct or plant covers an 
area of not lees than 50.000 acrer, and the low¬ 
est estimate ever made placee the annual yield 
of the clean or prepared fiber at 500 poonda per 
acre, or 25,000,000 pounds, equal to 12.000 
tone, or 1250 oarloade of ten tons eaoh. 

**Iti6 estimated that to out and prepare thie 
for market will oost three cents per pound, or 
$750,000. A rate of freight to San Fraooieoo of 
$7 per ton has been offered. The freight at thie 
rate would amount to $87,500 annually. The 
harvesting of this amonot of hemp would give 
employment to from 300 to 500 Indians for 
four or five months eaoh year. 

** Most of the fiber grows within two to four 
miles of the Colorado river, although in pUoee 
it is found hack from ten to 20 milee. It ie 
mainly found among the arreyoe or natural 
canals and lower land, which are oveifiowed or 
filled with water in the high watere of the Col¬ 
orado. It can be cut, and the ootelde or 
woody matter oan he removed hy passing it 
through a brake similar to that need in tbe 
manofactore of flax. Thie can he done on tbe 
ground where the hemp grows, and thus save 
che hauling and freight of the extraneous mat¬ 
ter, leaving only the fiber to he packed in halee 
and shipped. 

*'Ueing Indian labor,the fiber can be prepared, 
haled and traneported to the Colorado at an ex¬ 
pense not to exceed three cents per pound. 
Even eupponing thet the freight shonld reach 
$10 per ton to San Francieco, this would make 
the cost of production and delivery 3^ oente per 
pound. 

"The loweet price offered for the prepared 
fiber delivered In San Franoisco i" five oente 
per pound, which leavee a profit of $30 per ton, 
or $375 000 for the crop per year at the lowest 
e<)timate of the yield in the poorest yeare 
Thie offer hae been made for tbe fiber In 10,000 
ton lots, by an Euglieh company already en¬ 
gaged in the manufacture of rope, cordage- 
twine, eacke and matting. 

"A wealthy German, engaged in tbeeamein- 
dnetry, after having experimented with tbe 
hemp, made an offer of eight cents per pound in 
10,000 ton lots, delivered at tbe month of tbe 
Colorado river or in San Francisco, wbinh 
would leave a profit of $90 per ton, or $1,125,* 
000 per annum. According to these figuree, in 
the good yeare there would he expended for 


labor more than $5,000,000, for freight $800,* 
000, with a profit of from $3,750,000 np to 
$10 000,000 per annnm.** 

This laab^nt thn naual wild way In which 
this fiber Indnatry la generally presented to tbe 
pohlic. Thn tidinga oomea lo the wnary me¬ 
chanic and fills bia bralna with vleiona of me¬ 
chanical triumphs in extraotloo or to the ears of 
thn poor farmer who longs for aome orop which 
will pay him more money than he oan aecnre 
hy hia present rotation. They all diaoovnr, 
after wostiDg mnoh time and aometimea money 
08 well, that the propoaition la nnt yet upon a 
working haaia, and thotthe artiolee are written 
either to win Investment in some loud acheme 
or some process soherae. We believe there 
will yet beprefit In fiber prodnotlon in this 
oonntry, hut it will not be reached until propo- 
sitiona assnme more practicable forma than 
those In which they now naually appear. 

Removiog a Bar. 

Mr. Joseph MoGillivray, formerly of thia 
city hut now a resident of Liverpool, writes os 
follows to the Liverpool Journal of Commerce 
on a method of improving the harbor bar : I 
find from a map of the Meraey Dooks and 
Harbor Board of last year’s aoundinga of the 
part known as tbe Liverpool bar, tbat the 
water at lew spring tide Is only ten feet, and 
at a point and on a line 300 yards north of and 
parallel with the line between the Bar Light¬ 
ship and the Formhy Lightship; that tbe dia* 
tance across the bar, from 18 feet depth Inside 
to 27 feet depth ontaide, ie 1800 feet, ontside of 
which there is ample depth of water and plenty 
of space to deposit sand from off the bar. My 
plan to deepen thie part Is hy assisting the onr- 
rent to scour out a channel through tbe 1800 
feet, bringing it down, at least, to the 18 feet 
inside. The reason why 1 take the depth from 
18 feet to 27 feet is in order to have grade to as¬ 
sist tbe current to carry ont the eand. My 
plan would he to get a set of gang-plows at¬ 
tached to a V-shaped frame, drawn by a tow¬ 
boat, turning over and entirely loosening the 
eand, whioh the last of the ebh tides wonld 
oarry ont and which coold he aseleted hy the 
nse of foroe-pnmps stirring and driving the 
eand. Aleo the sllokings from the docks could 
he let dowii on it from the hoppers in quanti¬ 
ties, which woold materially assist in moving 
the eand along with it; also hy temporary 
goider, forming Unee on which tbe corrent 
would act. On making a plan of tbe bar, I find 
from tbe different depths, and to do tbe work 
by sections, in order to get as much grade as 
poesible to work on, tbat from tbe point- section 
1, at which thA water is 10 feet to tbe 27 feet, 
a distance of 900 feet, there ie a grade of 17 
feet, or 1 foot to 53 1 17; tket section 2 from 12 
feet to 27 feet, distance 1200 feet, p’‘ade of 1.5, 
equ ling 1 foot to 80 feet; sections 3, from 14 
to 27 feet, distance 1500 feet, grade of 15 feet 
fall, equaling 1 to 115 3 5. No. 4, 18 ft. to 27» 
dietanoe ISOO ft., 9 ft. grade, (qualing 1 to 200. 
The best result woold be got on tbe laet runs 
of the spring ebbs, ae with the least depth of 
water the greater would be tbe soonr, and the 
action of the tide outside the bar from tbe 27 
feet, with the great area, would scatter tbe 
sand ont of the way. My knowledge of the 
action of water on material In sluices, as well 
ae in rivers, has been derived from a varied ex¬ 
perience In the gravel mines of California, and 
I fully believe that by following tbe substanoe 
of the above principles, with probable additions 
which might enggest themselves as the work 
went on, and with tbe large quantity of water 
which comes In and ont of this large basin, that 
by aesiatiog Nature tbe bar oan not only be ma¬ 
terially lowered, but oan with little help be 
kept deep enough to enable tbe largest shipa to 
enter at all times, except, perhaps, at extreme 
low tides, keeping Liverpool as it is—the first 
port of tbe world. In conoluslon, I may just 
add tbat tbe plant for oarrylng out tbe scheme 
above suggested wonld coat hot littlr, tbe aerv* 
ices of a tow-boat being tbe principal. 

Silver AND Produce Valdes —The oourae 
of silver since the recent active favorable 
legislation Is of interest as related to prod¬ 
uce valnee. To AuT'oet, 1S89. silver was 
quotable at 92^0 oer oz. In New York; now tbe 
quotation ie $l 19J per oz., an advance of 271 = 
per oz. Thie means tbat a miner having an 
outpnt of 100,000 cza. would only have reoeived 
for it lastyear $92»500, against $U9,875 thie 
ygar, which gives tbe mine-owners $27,625 
more money to spend or loan out. Tbe more 
money there is, the cheaper the rate of intereet 
and the higher are farm prodnots. and provid¬ 
ing the amount of mouey does not exceed legit¬ 
imate neede, and bae a good haeie of value in 
Iteelf, the more prosperoue are our producing 
Interests.__ 

Butte County Mines. —According to the 
Oroville RegUter there ie more activity in min¬ 
ing oropertiee in Butte than for many years 
paet The sale of tbe Greek mine and of the 
old Cape claim was oonenmmated and the money 
paid on Saturday laet to the various ownere. 
Tbe rich returne from the Forhestown mlnee 
are attracting capital, and a nnmher of new 
ledges give fine indications for the future. The 
Pattereon gravel mine, near the famone Carr 
mine, ie paying from $3 to $50 a day for four 
men. The Carr mine is known tn he very rich. 
The E’eee mine, owned hy Meaere. Reese, 
Walker & Smith, is hnlng opened hy a tnn- 
nel. The amount of gold ehipped from thie 


town la not leia than $25,000 a month, while 
I the ahipmente hy private partiea, mostly 
' Chineae, are v»ry fare**. 

Southern Nevada. 

Mr. James Ddlavan, mine-cenaua agent, 
writes to the Virginia Enterprue an follows: 

One of the greatest improvi manta made to 
facilitate the aettling and opening up of the 
western oortion of this State wna the building 
of the Carson & Colorado railroad from the 
Monnd honae to the State line, In Esmeralda 
county, and thence on southerly throngh Owcdb 
R iver valley to Keeler, in Inyo county. The 
country through which this road paaeea was al- 
moat Inacoeaaihle until the railroad was hnilt. 
Mnoh promising and really valuable mining 
oonntry lay dormant, or waa eo remote from 
aouroea of auppliea that no mining oould he car¬ 
ried nn at a profit, and capital oonld not he in- 
dnoed to venture Into those remote regions. 
Bnt now all this hae been changed by the oon- 
BtrnotioD of the railroad, and einoe Its comple¬ 
tion, many new mining diatriots have been 
formed, and mlnee have been opened and 
worked, whose prodnot adds muoh to the 
wealth of tbe oonntry. This Is eepeoially the 
oase in Esmeralda county, Nevada, and Inyo 
county, California. 

Among the number are tbe mines In Garfield 
district, lying west of Lnning, on the r-ailroad, 
and the Santa Fe mlnee, to the east of Lnning. 
There are mlnea in Marietta dietriot, west of 
Belleville, from whioh place ores are shipped to 
San Franolsoo, where they are aold to tbe 
Selhy Reduction Company. There are ores of 
different characters in the districts; some are 
free-milling, oontaining mostly gold. The rail¬ 
road faoilities make it poasible to work many 
mlnee In Colnmhns dietriot that otherwise 
could not he worked at a profit; aleo in Silver 
Peak, Lida valley, Monteznma, Palmetto, 
Sylvania and other districts in the sontbern 
part of Esmeralda county. 

In Inyo oonnty. Cal., mines are located and 
are being developed, some of whioh are quite 
promising, tb%t wonld never have been heard 
of if it had not been for the Carson ^ Colorado 
railroad. 

The mines at Cerro Gordo, some of whioh 
have been large prodnoers, were worked a num¬ 
ber of years ago, when all eupplies were oart- 
ed Id from Los Augelea, 300 milea distant. All 
of tbe silver-lead bullion waa sent to Los An¬ 
geles for ahipment to San Franoieco at great ex¬ 
pense for transportation. None but the rich¬ 
est mines oould he worked at a profit with all 
tbe attending expense of transportation of sup¬ 
plies and oODveying tbe bullion to market. 

Now all tbat has been changed hy the bnild’ 
ing of tbe Carson & Colorado railroad, and 
work has been resumed In the mines of this 
district, with a prospeot that they will now he 
worked at a profit, and many that oould not 
be profitably worked before tbe building of 
tbe road will be made to pay good profit. 
Cerro Gordo will undoubtedly become a live¬ 
ly oamp. The mines In Darwin and other 
distriots below the present terminus rf the 
railroad are also receiving renewed attention 
einoe facilities are sneh that they can now he 
worked at a profit. 

The borax, salt and soda marshes are now 
prodnclng largely, einoe the expense of trans¬ 
portation does not consume all the profits, ae 
formerly was tbe oase. 

Mines In Hawthorne dietriot have been 
opened, and have been and are now being 
worked to quite an extent, creating much husi- 
ness for the town of Hawthorne and the rail¬ 
road. 


Dr. Ydtes’ Publications. 


Dr. Lorenzo G. Yates, the well-known sci¬ 
entist of Santa Barbara, is not only an officer 
of their looal Natural History Society and a 
a corresponding member of the S. F. Micro¬ 
scopical Society, and of the Washington An¬ 
thropological Society, hut aleo claima member* 
ship In the American Horticultural Society, 
American Aesooiation of Conchologiete, and Geo¬ 
logical Society of America; nay more, hie eoien- 
tifio aseooiations extend over the nea to the New 
Zealand Institute, and the Lineman and Pnilo- 
eophioAl Societies of London. 

Dr. Yaten hae published a variety o^ works, 
which may be ordered of him at Santa Barbara, 
C 1 , ae followe: 


The Califrrnia D'gest of Masonic Law, 8vo., 236 
pp., clolh. 1867. $1.50. Postage extra. 

Ctlalogue of the Ferns of N. America, 8 fp., 
1886 25 cts. 

Notes on Hawaiian Ferns, 15 pp., 30 cis. 

The Ferns of Ceylon, 33 pp,. 40 cts. 

Catalogue of Minerals in L. G. Yates' Collection, 


71 


pp., 50 CIS. 

Catalogue of Fossils in L. G. Yales' Collection, 


37 pp., 2$ cts. 

Catalogue of Indian Relics in L. G. Yales' Collec¬ 


tion, 4 pp., 10 cts. 

Catalogue of Land and Fresh Water Shells. (For¬ 


eign), 40 pp. 

Catalogue of Land and Fresh Water Shells 
(American). 47 pp. 

Catalogue of Marine Shells (American). 30 pp. 

Catalogue of Marine Shells (Foreign). 51 pp. 

Charm Stones (" Indian Plummeis ") with 4 plates 
of 3t illustrations. Price on application. 

All Known Ferns ^ust ready), a book of refer¬ 
ence. giving the name, habitat and synonyms of all 
known ferns of the world; with references to other 
works, Synopsis of Genera and divisions; Bibli¬ 
ography of Ferns; Key to Genera, etc. Bound in 
cloth. Price, $3.50; postage extra; or with blank 
pages for notes and additions, $4; postage extra. 
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San Bernardino Connty. 

It) Mloerai end Other Reeourcas. 
NUMliKH i.v. 

(WiUUn fir the rtUM b>' JtMrx fl CKo^rMAV.) 

Temeecei Tin Dletrlct. 

Oi enterloK thli oonoty from Sin Franoiioo 
vl» Loi Angelea, the Hrst mining diitrlot that 
le ojlled to the writer'* attention ia that of the 


W. and fonr mllee In width. In which oocnr | 
over GO known and welhdeGaed veine of tin* 
etone. The*e vary in width from fonr to six 
feet, and eome of them carry ore* of a high grade 
in the form of tin oxldea(oa**iterite). Theee 
veina, lo the aggregate, extend on their line of 
•trike 35 milea. The oree of the*e mlnee 
are remarkably free from any haee that pre< 
vent* their easy rednotion and ooncentratlon or 
that dehatee the metallio prodnot. The aver* 
age yield ie 15 per cent of blaok metel, which 
will retnro over 06^ per cent of pig tin from 
the fnroace. The prlnoipal, and In fact tbe 


lected by the United Statee, to aay nothing of 
the fir*t oo*t of the material. Tbe Pacific 
Coast alone oonenmea 30,000 ton* per year in 
canning indnatrlee. The Imports of pig tin 
into tbe United States last year were 20,000 ton*. 

There can he no qneetlon hot that the mine* 
of Temeacal diatrict can, when In active opera* 
tlon, enpply the demand and aupport en 
army of operative*. Tin will he prodnoed end 
exteneive tin*plate manofaotorlee will aeon prob* 
ably he erected at some central point aoceaslble 
to trade oentere. The extraordinary high grade 
of tbe ore* of the Temeeoal vein*, compared 



Temeecal tin dletrlct. It ie aitnated on the 
aonthweat portion of tbe Rancho Sohrante de 
San Jacinto, a Mexican grant. The Sao 
Jecinto estate now compriaea an area of 46,126 
acre*, or 70^ iqnare mile*. The tin diatrict 
proper haa a ,aaperfioial meaenrement of 23 
square milef, or II milea in length S. E. and 
N. W. hy two miles in width. It is aitnated 
55 milea easterly from Lee Angeles. 


only well'developed mine in the district at 
present, is the 

Celaico Mine. 

This was firet exploited in 1S68. Its ores 
for a teet were rednoed on a email scale, yield* 
log metallic tin from which tin plate was man* 
nfactored lo sutftoient quantities in this city to 
prove their great valne and ease of reduction. 
Litigation ensned and lo 1370 ail work wae 


with tin ores that have for so many hnndred 
years*been worked profitably In Cornwall, ren* 
ders it an assured fact that work of develop* 
ment will soon he profitably inaogurated. In 
Cornwall, ore that only yields 2^ per cent metel* 
Ho tin ia considered far above bhe average and 
pays large dividends to the producer. The poor¬ 
est ores of the Temeacal district yield a mnoh 
higher result, and are, moreover, entirely free 




Tbe district oontalne nnmerons metalliferons 
veins carrying ores of tin, copper, gold and 
silver in paying qusntitles. Tin being tbe 
predominating meta^ I will firet describe the 
formatino and occurrence of Its ores. 

San Birnardlnc county is the only known 
locality on the Pacific Coast that contains ores 
in place of this valuable metal. Its domain is 
in the Temesoel range of mountains and its zone 
proper la hounded on the north by the Santa 
Ana river and valley; on the south hy Temesoal 
creek, which separatee It from tbe Santa Ana 
range; westerly hy tbe Santa Ana plains and 
easterly hy the Sao Jaolnto river. This In- 
olndee an area of 12 miles In length S. E. to N. 


snspended, which state of afifalrs continued un¬ 
til March, 1883, when the title was confirmed 
on an appeal, tbe Supreme Conrt of the 
United States settling for all time the 
validity of the title In the present com* 

f iany. Daring this lapse of time the pnh* 
io had forgotten the existence of this valuable 
deposit and ceased to wonder wby it was not 
being worked, and at date very few realise that 
we have In onr State a treasure trove” that 
will soon fill a muoh*needed want. Last year 
our Importatione from England amounted to 
over 430.000 tons of tin-plate, eqnallng over 
5,500,000 boxee of tin and terne plate, upon 
which a duty In excees of $5,500,000 was cql- 


from the bases that deteriorate the Cornish 
ores. I confidently predict that the day lenot 
far distant when Ssn Barnardlno will he to the 
United Ssstea what Cornwall is to Great 
Britain. 

Geology. 

The axis of the mountain range that lies east of 
Temescsl creek. In which the tin*bearing zone 
coenrs, ie a eecendary granite. It rises to an 
elevation of from 500 to 700 feet above tbe bed 
of tbe oreek and 1280 feet above the level of 
the lea. Its granitio central oore (which Is 
four miles In width) is flanked on either side 
hv belts of a hard dark-oolored porphyry about | 
1 ^ miles wide, wbiob obanges In both texture I 


and color a* It approachee the metal*hearlog 
(granite) material. Tbe colors vary from gray 
to white, and when io near proximity to the 
granite, assume a rose* red tinge. Tble dieool- 
oration Is pmhablv owing to iron or some other 
metallic oxide. Thie rock 1* techoicslly desig¬ 
nated hy the Ccrnlsh tin miner* as en elvsn 
course, compoeed ol qnarixiferoo* porphyry, 
wbicb invariably skirts and accompanies the 
pecnliar grsnitio formation that Inclose* the 
tin-hearing lodes. The granite of this diatrict 
ie Identically tbe same, both io crystallization 
sod mineral content*, a* that in which the tin 
mines of Cornwall occur. The belt on Its 
eontheasterly course Intersects the coal, aa- 
phaltum and oil bearing slates and ehalee of 
the Santa Ana range, anddisappeare—a notable 
featnre. 

The tin*faeariag lode* are etriotly confined to 
this granitoid rook, while tbe adjoining elvan 
conreee and porpbyritio rook* are seamed and 
fissured with vein* carrying metals of cop¬ 
per, gold and silver, with occasionally e small 
percentage of tin. In this mineral zone are 
fonnd more than GO tin*bearlng veins lying paral¬ 
lel with each other, oonrilng at nearly a right 
angle with the strike of tbe granitio belt. 
These veins in tbe aggregate represent an ex¬ 
tended length of tin-hearing lodes of not lees 
then 35 mller, conning northeast and south¬ 
west, while the trend of the granitio and 
porpbyritio belt i* sontheast and northwest, 
proving beyond controversy their obsraoter as 
irut finaurt vein*, which in ail probability go 
to tbe deep. They dip northwesterly at an 
angle of 65 degrees from tbe plane of the 
horizon. 

Tbe Tln-Beerioff Lodes Proper 
Ofthis district sre known as the northirest 
gronp. The southeast group is situated 1300 
feet dletant, hut carries an entirely different 
class of ore—gold, silver and copper predomi¬ 
nating. Taking tbe principal tin mine, the 
Cajaloo, as a central point, 700 feet north* 
westerly from the main shaft, a well-defined 
vein of tin ore occurs; 75 feet southeasterly a 
strong line of croppings show a promising vein 
of 325 feet In tbe same direction and the tin- 
hearing vein occurs, showing a long line of 
croppings which give high assays. Also in the 
ssme course three parallel veins are enoonn- 
tered, and at a disUnoe of GOO feet the Little 
Scotty is aeeo with an Inollne shaft 15 feetdeep 
sunk on a rich body of tin ore. 

^ Samples of this ore show 20 per cent blsok 
tin. Six hundred feet eontheasterly from 
the last-named vein, heavy croppings oocnr, 
which have been opened hy a 10-foot shaft, 
the ore contsining both oopper and tin. The 
color of the latter ohsnged from a hrownieh* 
red to a light-grsy and bright rose color. The 
olstriot extends about 1^ miles southeasterly 
from the last-named miue. In this distance 
47 well-difined veins occur carrying tin bear¬ 
ing ore. The principal develcpment io this 
district hse been on the Cajalco, one of the 
mines of the northwest gronp. Its conree 
Is north, 30 east, magnetic, with a dip of 74 
degrees northwesterly. Tbe vein crops boldly, 
showing an average width of 30 feet, and is 
traceable for a long diatance. Lying parallel 
sod within a distance of 300 feet, heavy crop¬ 
ping* of other vein* come to the eurfaoe. 

Developments. 

At a point In a ravine 140 feet below the snm- 
mit an adit-level has hsen driven northeseterly 
432 feet, from which aarfaoe connections have 
been made by two shafts, and winzes sonk to 
a lower level. The workings show a width of 
six feet, with a rlob obnte of tin ore 200 feet 
long, leaving an elgbt*foot vein of rich ore In 
the bottom of the mine. No oroesents have 
been driven. The total work of development 
4n tbe aggregate equals 1186 feet of shafte, tun- 
nelr, drifts and wiozee. For psrtionlare of de¬ 
velopments, reference is made to the accom¬ 
panying plan and section. In tbe plan and 
eection, the numbers 1 to 11 are points of 
photographic viewe of lode taken by flseb 
light, showing width and character of vein. 

Silver, Gold end Copper. 

About one mile from Temescal Creek and 3000 
feet northwesterly from the Cijaloo mine a 
sronp of silver and gold bearing veins occurs. 
Oae of these claims ahowe a width of eight 
feet. On this vein the work of development 
has been confined to a few open ents, From 
the ore exposed a nnmher of samples were 
taken. As an average, the following assay re* 
suits were obtained: Silver, 165 ounces per 
ton; gold, $7.50; copper, 15 per cent. 

Gold Mlnee. 

The Oabilsn mine is situated In tbe south- 
eastern portion of tbe San Jacinto estate and 
seven miles from tbe Csjaloo mine. Its strike 
ie northerly and sootherly; dip 70 degrees east¬ 
erly; formation, porpbyritio granite; gangue, 
quartz; strength of vein from two to fonr leet, 
two feet of which has paid by mill process $50 
ter ton. Some $250,000 had been extracted 
when litigation ensued and work was suapended. 
This mine has been developed by an iodine 
shaft 400 feet deep, with levels run north and 
south for a distaooe of 350 feet. The concen¬ 
trates assay from $200 to $7000 per ton. Work 
on the mine will he resnmed at an early date. 

Flrecray. 

The district also contains a superior article 
of fireclay in great ahundanoe, which is suitable 
for terra cotta and poroelsin. 

Pottery works have been catahlisbed on an 
extensive scale, and are in fuH operation at 
South Riverside. Work is oonfined, however, 
{Continued on page 162,) 










II]af^kei ^epof^ts. 

Local Markets. 

San Francisco, Sepr. 4 , 1890 . 

GsnerHl trade shows a steady increase; a lai^je 
business is lock-'d for the coming week, owing to an 
influx of buyers to lake part in the Admission-Day 
celebration. 

The local money market is gradually growing »n 
ease under Ireer remittances from the country and 
more confidence felt by capitalists in the future. 

MEXICAN DOLLARS—The market has held 
strong throughout the week at 92^92^ cts. 

SILVER—'fhe local market has been quoted by 
the Mint at while local speculators bought 

at $1.19, with, at limes, paying a slight advance. 
The bulk of that held here has been placed. By 
comparing the prices given below with the daily 
quotations furnished to Ihe New York press, as 
given under our Eastern Markets by telegraph, it 
will be seen that the Department at Washington 
pays quite an advance lor direct offers. On Aug, 
29tb the offers of silver to the Government amounted 
to 1,353.000 ounces. The amount purchased was 
loo.ooo ounces at $1.1949 and 158,000 ounces at 
$1.1975. The majority of the offers were at very 
high prices. On Sept, isi the amount of silver 
offered to tbe Treasury Department was 1,215.500 
ounces, and the acceptances were 15.500 ounces at 
$1,195^, and 135.000 ounces at $i.t9Mt or 150.500 
ounces in all. The total amount purchased since 
Aug. 13th, the date when the present law went into 
effect, is 3,504,000 ounces, leaving but 996,000 
ounces to be purchased between now and the i3ih 
inst. On Sept. 3d the offers of silver to the Treas¬ 
ury Department amounted to 2,003.500 ounces. The 
amount purchased was as follows; One hundred 
thousand ounces at $1.19^; 200,000 ounces at 
$ 1 , 195 ^. 

QUICKSILVER—Receipts the past week aggre-, 
gate 197 flasks. Tbe market remains steady at un¬ 
changed quotations. 

ANTIMONY—The market is weaker at the East 
and also in this city. A shipment of 8735 pounds 
was made the past week to New York. 

BORAX—Receipts the past week ag^egate 941 
centals. The Pacific Borax Co. will ship by the J. 
B. Thomas aooo ctls. to New York. The market 
is steady at current quotations. 

LIME—Receipts the past week aggregate 2628 
bbls. This shows quite a falling off. The near ap¬ 
proach of winter is an unfavorable influence on the 
market. 

TIN—Imports the past week aggregate 2461 in¬ 
gots from Ausiralia and 8468 boxes from Liverpool. 
The market locally is easy, but for shipment plate is 
strong, with no concession oblainahle. The ad¬ 
vance in silver is in favor of holders. 

IRON—Imports the past week aggregate 100 loos 
from Oregon.! Tbe market is firm, with a more gen¬ 
era] consumption reported. Some shipments are 
being made up north. Both English and Eastern 
advices are favorable to higher prices, for Ihe de¬ 
mand is reported active, with many furnaces sold 
well ahead. 

COPPER—The market is strong. Mail advices 
from the East report sales for future delivery at 
over 17c for Lake. The consumption in America 
and also in Europe is large, being slightly in excess 
of the output of the mines. 

COAL—Imports the past week aggregated as fol¬ 
lows: Sydney, 1945; Coos bay, 1150; Hiogo, 1850; 
Tacoma. 4296; Overland, 20, Total, 9261 ion& 
Carbon Hill is again in market. A floe sample from 
Alma, Wyoming, is on the market. Tbe market is 
very strong at the recent advance. The buying for 
household purposes has been quite free; many are 
laying in their winter supplies. Some lar^r deal¬ 
ers look for still higher prices for Australian, while 
others again think that there will not be another ad¬ 
vance soon. Ships are being loaded in Australia, 
while free shipments are being made from England. 
Tbe Puget Sound collieries are increasing their out¬ 
put. _ 

Eastern Metal Markets. 

By Telegraph. 

Nbvv York, Soptemher 3.—The following are the cloe- 
log piicee the poet week; 

Sliver In Stiver la 

London. New York. Copper. Lead. IHn. 
•rhureclay.. .54^ 1 $18 75 $4 72* $22 10 

Friday.54* 1 19 18 SO 4 72* 22 10 

Saturday....54* 1 IS} 16 SO 4 72* 22 10 

Monday.54* . . .... . 

Tueeday.54* 1 IS} 16 76 4 SO 21 S5 

WedDeBdav..(i43 118} 16 75 4 S2* 21 S5 

Nbw York, Septemher 2 .—Borax not largely wanted; 
9t§9Ic; refioed aud powdered, no oew busineaii. Crude 
While out of stock. Lake Copper stioog, dret 
hands, 17o; Ajrizooa. 16*c; catting brands nleniy, 14*(n 
14}c. Leid held stiff at $4.80; S4.70(n4 76 bid. Sales I 
light. _ I 


Mining and Scientific Press. 


MINING SHAREHOLDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


COUPILBD KYRRT TuDRSDAT FROM ADVBRTISRMRNTS IN TUB MlWNO AND SaBJiTlFlC PRB88 AND OTUKR S. F. JOURNALS 

ASSESSMENTS. 

Company Location. No. Am’t. Lsvibd. Dblwo’t. Salb. Sbcrbtart. Placb of BosiNBee. 

A’tixvro' .Nevada..39.. £0..8ept 1.Oct 7....Oct 29..L Osborn.309 Montgomery St 

Beuic Belter'M C'o .V.V..Nevada..47.. 25.. Aujr21....Sept 25—Occ 17..LOsborn.309 MontBomery St 

cS?8 ImShafMCo.. .Nevada 28 5..Julyl7....AuB2U....Sept 11..CL McCoy.329 Pine St 

GSver M^o...?:....V..!^..^.CaKf^^^ 2.. 25 ..July 15....Aiig ..Sept 6..Gray Dew.13and U Fremont St 

Gr&v Facie M Co California. .19.. 6.,Aug 25. ...Sept . .Oct 20.. J M Buffington.303 California St 

Gii^caran & California M Co.Hnnduraa.. 2.. 10.. Aug 12.... Sept 20....Oct 8. .E Oliver.22 Montgomery A ve 

nirnhSat M&M Co Nevada 1.. l..Aug 16... .8e-1 29... .Oct 25.. J 0 Ruddock.. .35 New Moutgomery St 

KtSu?k M Co ..Nevada..22.. 30..Aug 18....Sept22....Oct 14..J WPew.310Pine St 

Lo°om* live m’CoV.V .Arizona.. 8.. 6. .Aug 13... .Sept 18... .Oct 6 A H Fiab.309 Montgomery St 

Mayflower Travel M Co.California. .48.. 20..Aug 5.Sept 6....Sept 29..J Mor zlo.328 Montcomory St 

OMidDDt^ Cons M.Co.Nevada.. 7.. 23..Aug 5.Sept 11.Oct 7..A K Durbrow.309 Montgomery St 

Ppor M Co .Arizona..9.. 10..Aug 7.. ..Sept 12.. ..Oct 3..NTMe88er.309 Montgomery St 

Pcorlesa M Co"".’ .Arizona..15.. 15..Aug 14... .Sept 23....Oct 14..A Waterman.309 Montgomery St 

Tere»a M Co ' ... Mexico.. 2.. 5. .Arg 13. ...Sept 18....0(^ 8..A Cbcmmant.328 Montgomery St 

Troian M Co..Nevada..19.. 10. July 10....Aug 23 ...Sept 8..M L Templeton.533 Ktaroy 8t 

True Cons M*Cri" ........ California.. 9.. 21. May 25....July aL.^Nept 15. .J C Bates.4W California St 

Union Cons SI Co .Nevada..41.. 28..July 21....Aug 2fi....Sept 15..A W Barrows.308 California St 

Utah Cons M Co .Nevada..10.. 25..Aug 5 ....StptlS.Oct 2.. AH Pish.209 Monlgomery St 


Union Cons 51 Co..Nevada. .41.. 


Utah Cons M Co...’,...’..Nevada..10.. 25..Aug 5 . ...Stpt 15.Oct 2..A H Pish.209 Monlgomery St 

MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

NA.MB or CoirpAKY. Location. Sborbtart Offtob ik S. P. Mbbttoo Date 

Coo Golden Gate Sulphuret M Co... .Cal. .P B Oliver.320 Sa^some St.Annual.Sept 11 

Grand Pnze.MC o .Nevada..K RGrayson.327P»Debt. Annual.Sept 16 

Gray Eagle M Co.Nevada..A W Barrows..303 California St.Anuual.Sept 17 

Inyo Marble M Co.California. .G W Luce.132 California St.Annual.Sept 12 

Mon^ G M Co .California..B L Burling.3W Montgomery St.Annual.Sept 18 

North Occ.deutal M Co.Nevada. .W H Wataou.30i Montgomery St.Annual.Bept9 

LATEST DIVIDENDS-WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 

Name of Oomtaitt. Location. Sbobbtart. Offiob in 8. P Amottnt. Payable 

Candelaria Cons 51 Co.Mexico..O Gale.309 Montgomery St. 25.Aug 22 

CiuedooiaMO.Nevada..A8Choiainunt.328Montgooieiy St. 08.July 15 

Coo California & Va M Co. Nevada.. A W HivveaB.309 Montgomery St. 25.April 10 

Derbec Blue Gravel M Co.California. .T Wetzel.522 Montgomery Bt. 10.May 26 

Purcka OouB 51 Co.Nevada..H F Bush.306 Pine St. 25.Aug 5 

Idaho M Co.California.Groea Valley.2 50.Mar7 

Pacific Borax Salt k Soda Co...California.,A H Clough. 230 Montgomery St.1 00.Sept 11 


San Bernardino County. 

{Conclude'^/nm page 

at preeent to tbe maoufacture of pipe, tiiea and 
firebrick, which are said to be cqnal to tbe im¬ 
ported article. 

Stone and Coal 

For macadamiziog purposer, a hard, dark- 
colored porphyry, nooar three milee north- 
wee teily from tbe Cijalco mine oa tbe San 
Jacinto estate, A qnarry bae been opened, and 
tbe prodnet is being extensiYely ntlHzsd for 
paving pnrpoees, partionlarly in Los Angeles. 
A short distance below tbe quarry, reduction 
worke have been erected and are In operation 
for breaking tbe rock to a proper size for street 
purposes. 

A coal measure of unknown extent for value 
is being exploited in tbie seotion. Limestone 
also occurs. 

"Water Supply. 

Water, that important faotor for the sucoess- 
fnl working of metaltiferone oree, particularly 
ores of tin that require conoentration, is 
supplied in enAncient quantities for all practical 
purposes in Temeeoal creek, which runs along 
and upon tbe western portion of tbe ranch. In 
tbe driest season at least 400 miners’ inches 
fliw in tbe creek, with large reserves percolat¬ 
ing through tbe sandy and gravelly formation 
nf its bed. A eubmerged dam from tbe bed¬ 
rock up would much more than quadruple tbe 
flow, Tblr, if raised to a bight of from 15 to 
20 feet above tbe surfaof, would create an 
artifioial lake, from wbiob a very large and 
permanent enpply of water conld be secured not 
only for an extensive water-power, but for irri¬ 
gation purposes for large areas of agrlonltoral 
land equal to any in R vsrside, wbiob is In tbe 
vicinity, and where water for irrigation can be 
procured, tbe land sells for high prices. 

Table of Lowest and Highest Sales in 
S. F. Stock Exchange. 


jlSCTeiit Holice;. 

G BAY eagle mining COMPANT-Loca- 
tion of principal nlacs of hualoess, San Francisco, 
California. Location of works, Placer County. California. 

Notice IB hereby given, that at a meetiug of tlio Board of 
Directors, held ou tbe 25tb day of August, 1890, an asstss- 
munt. No. 19, of six (C^ csu*8 per share, wsa levied upon tbe 
Capital Stock of the ConwrAtion, paj-ahle iuimodlately in 
United States gold coin to the Sec etary, at the oiHco of tlm 
Company, Room 11, No. 303 California atrect.Sau Francisco, 
Laliforma. 

Auy stock upon which this assessment shall reinniu unpaid 
on iho 29tb day-of September, lS9i', will be delimtueot, and 
advertised for sale at public auction: aud unless payment is 
made befo-e, will be sold ou MONDAY, the 3utli day of 
October, 1890. to pay tbe d^Iimiiiunt nssessmeut, together 
with tbe costs of adverliaiDg and expenses of sate. 

By order of tbe Board of Directors. 

A. W. BARROWS. Secretary pro tein, 
Oflice, Room 11, No. 303 California Street. Sau I'tuucisco, 
California. 

DELINQUENT NOTICE. 

G OVER mining COMPANY —location 
of principal place of biisioess, City and Couot.v of 
San Fran. iBCD, California; loiatlon of works, near Dry- 
' tow-n, Amador coud y, Califuruia. 

Notice—There are delinquent upon the foliowln" de¬ 
scribed stock, on account of Assessment (No. 2) levied 
^ 00 the 14th day rf Julv, 1390, the several amouuts set 
I opposite tbe names of tbe resiicctivo sharebuldera, oa 
fo.iaws: 


Names. 

No. 

Uert. 

No. 

SbHros. 

Amt. 

Wlicelcr, W A. 


1,100 

275 00 

Pratt, Freeman. 

. 95 

.lO 

12 50 

Small, John C. 

Trefethen. George. 


1 066 

2Gfi 50 

. 99 

600 

126 00 

Sanho-n, Helen P.. 

Dyer, SC. 


250 

G -2 50 


200 

60 00 

Parsons, C A.. 

.103 

200 

6u UO 

Stone, N I. 


3,000 

750 00 

** “ . 


2,000 

600 00 


TO LOAD. 

Per Ton. 

Australian ... .$ S 00@$b 50 
Liverpool St'ni. 8 OOvii 8 26 
Scotch Splint.. 8 26^ S 69 

Cardiff. S 60@- 

Lehigh Lump.. 16 60(^17 00 
Cumberland hk 13 50@— — 
hard. 16 OOfgf- 

CANA01AN ANTIIRACITB COAL. 

ship side.$12 60 

E<tr, yard. 16 ( 0 

Stov--, yard. 15 00 

Nut, yard. 15 tO 


erOT FROM YARD. 

Per Ton. 

Wellington.$ 9 00 

Greta . 11 00 

CarhoD Hill. 7 00 

Nonalmo.. 9 00 

Sydney. 9 50 (g 10 00 

Gilman. 9 60 

Seattle. 9 50 

OooB Bay..... 7 00 

Cannel. 12 00 

hard. 10 00 

Cumberland, In sacks 16 00 

dn. hulk. 16 00 

Wallseud.9 OOiii 9 50 


Sales at San Francisco Stock Exchange. 


TnvRSDAY. Sept. 4, 9;30 a.w. 

450 Alpha Con.1.8S@L30 

50 Aha.1.I-5 

450 Audes .1.23(01.31 

l&O Belcher.3.2f 

100 Sodie .l.2( 

300 Bullion.2 7! 

200 Bulwer.2.'i' 

250 ChalluugeCou.2.41 

lOJ Cnollor.3.3f 

10.1 CoD.Ool.itVa.4.yj 

15 Coufldtiuce ..5.5i 

100 Con. Imperial.40t 

300 Orowu Point ..2.89@2.8' 

600 Excbe<iuer.l.iO 

100 Gould X Ourry.2.30 

300 Halek Nor....2.&0(<(2.C5 
^ Heudrlcks.,.4Clc 


800 Ji’lia.3Rc 

130 Kentu-k... ..1.55 

300 L.-tdy Washington... .65c 

100 NeVi.da tlueou.$0c 

250 Occidental.1 05 

200 Opliir.5.12* 

150 Overman ......2.20^2,25 

200 Peer.lOe 

200 Peerless.10c 

300 rotnai.6.75@6.87ii 

70 Savage..3.90 

200 Scorpion.35c 

100 Seg. Belcher.,..1.40 

50 S*erraNevBda.......2.90 

101 Silver King.,...50c 

200 trtflh.SOc 

100 Weldon.10c 

250 West Comstock.60'' 

300 Yellow Jacket..3.40 


Name of 

CO-MPAKY. 

Week 
Endino 
A ue. 11. 

Weee week Week 
EK urNo EKorNO Endiito 
A ug. 21. Aug. 28. Sept. 4. 

Alpha. 

1.00 

1.20 

1.10 

1.201.15 

1.301.10 

1,25 

Alta. 

.95 

I.Ob 

1.05 

1.131.05 

1 2a .90 

1,1.5 

Audes.... 

.51) 

.5.' 

.50 

.70 .70 

1.2Tl.in 

2 35 

Belcher . 

2,70 

3.15 

2.80 

3.10 3.05 

3.30 3,05 

3 1.5 

Best & Belcher..... 

2,7.5 

3 II 

2 Hh 

3.1S3.15 

3.50 3.30 

3 7(1 

Bullion. 

2.20 

3 Ki 

2.20 

2.70 2 50 

3.052.33 

2 7.5 

Bodle Con. 

.90 

1.15 

.95 

1.301.25 

1.55 1.20 

1.45 

Bulwer. 



20 

.25 .25 

.3(1 .23 


Dommouw-caltb.... 

2,9.1 

3 OS 

2.50 

2 70 2.55 

3.05 3.60 

3 1ft 

Con. Va. k OaL.... 

3,.50 

3 K- 

3.53 

4.1 4.OS 

6.001.60 

4 95 

ChaUoQce. 

1 90 

•2 25 

2,0.5 

3.202 20 

2.40 2.2(1 

7 3.5 

Cbollar. 

2.40 

2,71 

2,45 

2.70 2 70 

3.45 3.10 

3.35 

[youfidence. 

5.U.» 

5.75 

5 OU 

.... 5.00 

S 5o5.37 


Cod. Impenal. 

.»\ 

.35 

.30 

.40 .40 

.40 


Caledonia. 

■.•a 

.41 

30 

.35 

.49 .45 

.5) 

CrowD Point. 

2.2i 

2.75 

2 40 

2.6v 2 6n 

2.8’ 2.65 

« 85 

Crocker...... 

.25 


.20 

.15 

.35 .'<0 

.25 

Del Monte. 

l.OII 

i,.l5 


....1.20 

.... 1 20 


EureHsCoo........ 

3,9.1 

4,25 

4 (N) 

4.25 4.50 

4,90.... 


Exchequer.... 

Grand Prize. 

Ml 

.Wl 

7.5 

.99 .85 

.95 .90 

l.OU 

2.5 

,» 

30 

.... .25 

.35 .30 


Uould k Cunr;. 

1 75 

2,15 

1 K.5 

2 302 25 

2.432.15 

7 45 

Hale & Norcross... 

2.05 

2.h<i 

■/ 15 

2.60«.4S 

2.99 2.35 

2 70 

Julia. 

.15 

,2t 

20 

.25 .25 

.30 .25 

.30 

Justice. 

1.20 

J,4i 

1.30 

1.35 1.35 

1.401.40 


Kvntuck. 

,H.5 

1.09 

,90 

l.O*- .90 

1.101.15 

1 .50 

Lady \V ash. 

.30 

,35 

,31 

.3T. .30 

.40 .45 

.70 

Mono. 

.3.S 

411 

,40 

.40 .60 

.70 .50 

,hn 

Mexican. 

2.85 

3.15 

2.85 

3.20 3.10 

3.45 3.05 

3.45 

Navajo . 





... .40 

4.5 

North Belle Isle... 

1.01 


t.C5 

.... 1.10 

.... 1.05 

1.15 

Nev. Queen. 

60 

.7lj 


.75 

l.<0 .90 


Occideoial. 

.75 


.80 

.93 .90 

.95 .90 

1 no 

Ophir . 

4.3b 

4.9d 

4..50 

4.7' 4.65 

5.354.75 

5 25 

Overman.. 

1.35 

2.0S'1.TO 

2 20 I 2 10 

2 253.15 

2 V.S 

Potosl... 

5.25 

6.635.50 

6.f0l6.12 

7.376.00 

6 62 

Peerless . 

.15 

.20 

.10 

.15 .10 

.10 


Peer. 

.10 


10 

.10 

.20 10 

15 

Savage. 

3.10 

3 » 

3 4) 

4.30 3.S5 

4.20 3 65 

4 2J 

8. B. fi M. 

1.0.5 

1.2.1{1.20 

1.30 1.25 

1.50tl.35 

1 50 

Sierra Nevada. 

2.40 

2.7M..55 

2.752.65 

3.15:2.80 

3.1)0 

Silver Hid. 

20 

25 

.25 

.30 .23 

.30, .30 

411 

Scorpfon. ......... 

15 

.2t 


.20 

.25! .25 

,.50 

Union Con.. 

2.26 

2.60,2.3.5 

2.50 2 83 

3 .IUI 2 . 8 O 

3 Ml 

Utah. 

..55 

.65 

.60 

.65 .65 

.83| .75 

.Sft 

\ allow Jacket. 

2.80 

3.303.00 

3.20 3.15 

3.503.25 

3.40 


And in accordance with law, and an order of the Board 
of Directors, made on the l4tb day of July, 1890, so 
many ehares of each parcel of such stock as may he nec¬ 
essary, will be sold at public auction, at tbe office of tbe 
Company, Nos, 13 and 15 Fremont street, San ^ao- 
cisco, California, on SATURDAY, tbe Sixth day of 
September, 1390, at the hour of one o'clock p. u. of said 
jay, to pay said Ddinquent Assessment thereon, to¬ 
gether with coate of advertisinff and expenses of sale. 

GRAY DKW, SecreUry. 

Office, IS and 16 Fremont street, San Francls.o, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Serette’s mining officl 

Pioneer Minins Office of" tbe Northwest 
Coaet. 

Having the largost psrmao ot hrick avnay furnsccs, chem- 
Iral laboratory and mio'og office on the Northwest CouAt, 
with a collection of about 41.09 samples of the ores of Alaska. 
; British Columbia, Oregon and tbe Northwest Toiritorles; 
' and having made personal exaiuinationa of nearly every 
mining camp on the Pacific Slope, from California to 
Alaska. I am prepared to dn soy c’ass of legitimate and 
iionest mioiog work, such as KXAMINING, KNGINEER- 
ING, SAMPLING AND REPORITNG nN THEVALUK 
OP ALL MINERAL, COAL AND FIRE-CLAY PROP¬ 
ERTIES. BUILDING STONES. EARTHS, A.SSAYS 
AND ANALYSIS OF ORES. WATERS, CHECK. 
SAMPLES OP ORE, POLPS, '• ORGANIC ANALYSIS” 
WORK, and in fact any work concected with tbe otUce of a 
I first-class mining geologist and cbemist. Any inrormution 
mioiog men niayd^'re to know relative to the MINERAL 
OR COAL RESOURCES of tbe entire Pacific Northwest 
will be bonotly given. Address Dr.'WilllaK.KvcretIc, 
Consulting Miving Geologist aud Cbeniist, 1318 E Street. 
I Tacoma, Wash. 


I Sept. 6, 1890 


tdlicational. 


"Fixe StTAXAS Solxool 

OP 

ASSAYING AND CHEMISTRY. 

Rooms 46 & 47. ) 628 MoDtsomery St. 

2d Floor Montgomery Bi'k. f Ban Francleco, 
Also, Evening Classee, 7 to 10 o’clock. 

JOHN T. EVANS, M. A., Principal. 


School ol Practical, Civil, Mechanical and 
MINING ENGINEERING, 

Snryeying, ArcUlectiire. Drawing and Assaying 

723 MARKET STREET, 

The History Building, Sam Francisco, Cal, 

A. VAN DER NAILLEN, President. 

Assaying of Ores, $26; Bullion and Chlorination Assay, 
$25; Blowpipe Assay, $10. Full course ot assaying, |60. 
l^^end for circular. 



BUSINESS OOLLEGE, 

24 POST ST.. 8. P, 

|7H>R SETBNTT-FIVE DOLLARS THIS 
JD College Inetructe In Shorthand, Type Writing, Book- 
ceeplng, Telegraphy, Penmaneblp, Drawing, all the £n- 
gllBo braoobes, and everything pertaining tn huslnees, 
for six fall months. We have elxteen teachere, and give 
Individual iostmotlOD to all our pupU& Onr e^ool has 
Ite graduatee In every part nf tbe State. 

J^UID FOR CUOULAK. 

B. P. HBALD, Preeldenl. 

O. 8. BALRY. Seereiarv. 

THE PIONEER COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 

O 



San .Francisco. 


LIFE SCHOLARSHIPS, $75. 

No Vaoationa Day and Eyinino SssaiocA 

Ladies admitted into all Departments. 

Addrese: T. A. ROBINSON. M. A. President. 


THE ROLLER ORE FEEDER 

[Patented May 28,1882.) 





larviiDEisrx) istotice. 


O FFICE OF THE PACIFIC BOR AX, SALT 
and Soda Company, San Francisco, August 30,1890. 
At a meeting nf the Board of Directors of the obovo- 
named Company, held this day, a Dividend (iJo. 35) nf 
One Dollar iSl.OO) per share was declared, payable 
WEDNESDAY, Beptemhsr 10, 1890, at the office of the 
Company, No. 230 5Iontgomerv Street, Rooms 11 and 12 
Transfer Books close September 6.1890, at 3 o’clock p. u. 

P. B. PRITCHARD, Secretary pro tem. 

Superior Wood and Metal Engrav- 

ClInluVIllK Rleotrotyplngand StereotyidDfr 

wi iQi u f lIlQvdoQe tbeoffloe nf this paper. 


[fsotlClToM 

„^.220 market.ST.S. r. 

levator la FRONT. ST-SJ.—^ 

FRANCIS SMITH & CO. 

Manufacturers ot 

Sheet Iron and Steel 


130 Seale Street, San FrancUco, Cal 

Iron cut. punched and formed, for making pipe oc 
gronnd All kinds of Tools supplied for making Pipe. 
Kstimates givon. Are prepared for coating all sizes of 
Pipe with a composition ot Coal Tar and Aspbaltum. 


This Is tho best and cheapest Ure Feeder now In uee. 

It has fewer parts, requires less power, le simpler in 
adtustment than any other. Feeds coarse ore or soft clay 
alike uniformly, under one or all the stamps in a battem 
as required. 

in the Bunker Hill Mill It hoe run continuously tor tw-n 
years, never having been out ot order or costing a dollar 
for repairs. 

Golden State and Miners’ Iron Works, 

Sole Manufacturers, 

S27 Flret Street, San Francleco, Ca). 

gTh. E^NS & CO. 

(Succcfisors to THOMSON & EVANS), 

110 and 11$ Beale Street, S. F. 

UACHINF WOEKS, 
Steam Pumps, Steam Engines 

and all kinds of MACHINERY. 

»Tj 

a m 

m 

hd P 

^_ CQ 

The Pacific ProspectiDg CompaDy, 

Contractors for Prospecting 

With Diamond Core Drill for Mineral, Oil, or Water or 
for Boriog Holes for Drainage, Etc. ' 

—AOBN78 POH— 

Diamond Drill Machinery and Supplies. 

SIS SaoBomeStreet,Sao Francisco,Cal, 
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©Ol^^ESPOlMDEJMCE ' 

Weadmic. unindorsedt.opmfOD^pf correspondents.—£D3. 

Mining Affairs af West Point. 

Editors Press; —I left San Francisco on the 
20^h of Angnst and arrived at West Point, Csl* 
averas Co., on the 22d, over a route new to me. 
I have lived in this olty nearly 40 years, and 
have not had a great desire for traveling in the 
mountains. I had been troubled with neu* 
ralgia off and on for many yesre, and I was ad¬ 
vised to take a trip to the mountains and 
**sweat” it out of me, which 1 think 1 have 
succeeded in doing. Ths fare from here to 
Valley Springe by rail is $4 55; then the stsge 
to Mohelumne Hill, $1.50; then stage again to 
West Point, $2 50, and perhaps $2 50 on the 
road for meals. Arriving in the town, I stop 
at the new hotel, called the Mountain View, 
kept hy a whole>souled old Californisn named 
H. Bsauchman. Everything is kept clean and 
neat; the rooms are clean and airy. 

I went out about two miles from the town to 
see a friend of mine from Sen Francisco named 
G. W. Watkins, a very enterprising, stirring 
miner, with plenty of get np and do ” about 
him. I fonnd him at a new mine that he has 
opened, or rathsr an old shaft that he snnk on. 
He has great faith in that camp. He went to 
work and made plans for machinery and hoist¬ 
ing works, and from the time he got the ma¬ 
chinery on the road from here to West Point 
nntll he had it in operation hoisting, pumping 
water out of the mine and taking out good ore, 
was only about three weeks. The mine la 
called the Tucker, and it is abont two miles 
southeast from West Point. He also at one 
time opened and operated the Blazing Ssar 
mine, the Water LUy, the Tom Paine and sev¬ 
eral other mines that are now taking out rich 
ores. If that camp had a few more ench men 
as he Is, It would be one of the beet mining 
csmps in the State of California. 

I went all over West Point Mining District, 
and from information and what I have seen it 
seems that many of the failures In mining are 
due to the Incompetency of men who went to 
West Point to make a fortune in mining with¬ 
out knowing much about it. Here, as in other 
camps, such men boy up a lot of machinery 
without knowing whether it will answer the 
purpose or not, and open the mine thinking 
they will strike a bonacza right off. They 
spend a few thousand dollars at guesswork, 
come to water In the mine (as in all mines with 
good ledges), their pumps are not good enough 
to keep tho water ont, expenses run up, men 
must be paid, no ore comes out of the mine, 
and it is shut down. After awhile the winter 
sets in and there is more water In the mine; 
the hoisting works get out of order, the houses 
go to rack, the machinery is useless In most 
cssee, and they go to San Franoisco and report 
the mines in West Point a failure and no good. 
Under such circumstances, the worklogmmgo 
to other osmps to mine and give the camp a 
bad name, when In reality the cause is incom- 
petsQcy or lack of funds. There are numbers of 
such cases at West Point, which any man can 
see by going throngh the district. All 
man going to West Point to mine will find 
plenty of wood and water very low for mining. 
Lumbar oosts about $12 per thousand. In 
former daye, say 25 or 30 years past, this was 
a rich camp, mostly peopled by Mexicans. 
They were good miners, hnt would not work In 
poor ground, as It would not pay them. They 
worked on the top of the ground and In many 
places sunk shafts from 20 to 100 feet, until 
they came to water. They would then quit 
work and go and sink another shaft, and repeat 
the same thing until the osmp for miles aronnd 
is nothing bnt mining holes. From all aocounte, 
they got large amonnte of rich ore from those 
shafts. They oonld not save any sulphnrete, 
now considered the rich part of the ore. In 
some cases they would pack the ore for several 
miles on mule-baok to have it crushed in some 
old arastra. If the rook did not pay them $50 
to $300 or $400 to the ton they wonld not 
toncb It, and wonld go elsewhere. Many of 
those old Mexican mining shsfts are the rloh 
mines that are now working. All that is wanted 
is some capital and a little energy and **get up 
and get ” and some common sense to make a 
certain snocess at West Point. 

Mining Is like sny other bneineesandhasto be 
attended to strictly hy competent men, not by 
overseers sitting In barrooms playing cards 
and letting the mine take care of itself. In 
such cases yon mns** and will meet failure. 

After looking oar^'fully into the csuses of 
failure in mining in West Point, I am thorough¬ 
ly satisfied from what I beard from others and 
saw for myself that mismanagement and want 
of funds form the reel cause of dullness in this 
csmp. There ought to be 20 mills working 
in that district at this time. In the sontbeast 
part of the district on the Mokelnmne river 
is a different formation. Abont 4 or 5 miles 
from the town on the Sliokings Fork, the 
ledges are very large, from 12 to 30 feet wide, 
though little work hss been done there, 

It is not very easy getting to It, Wood and 
water are free end pientifnl. The ore Is not. I 
think, as rich as the ore In the granite forma¬ 
tion, and in this part of West Point it is in 
slata, wbiob miners say will not give out ss 
800a as those mines in granite. 

Among those mines that are paying well Is 


the Blazing Star. I ssw sn article in your 
paper yesterday stating that the men work¬ 
ing in this mine had to lease it to get their 
pay. The ore shipped from there to the 
Selby works to be smelted is highly snlpbor- 
eted and pays all the way from $50 to $500 
and Dpward to the ton, bnt on the average it 
will pay $200. It oosts at least $20 to per 
ton to ship it here for working. The free mill¬ 
ing ore is worked at the mine In a S-stamp 
mill, which the miners eay will pay or nearly 
pay the whole expense of running the works. 
If all that is trne, which the men who take 
the ore out of the mine say they can prove, 
then by all msana the miners sbonid be paid 
their hard-earned wages without having to 
lease the mine. 

But the miners say that in the last settle* 
ment they had with the managers they only 
received a fraction over 50 cents on the dollar 
for their bard work, many of them having 
families to support, and the storekeepers and 
hotel-ksepera also snffer from this sort of man¬ 
agement, which gives the oamp a name it 
shonld not have. James Reilly. 

JSS7 Siociion San Francisco. 


Calico Mining Items. 

Editors Press :—The Waterloo Mining Co., 
Calico, San Bernardino connty, Is rnnniog their 
60 stamp mill and their 15-etamp mill day and 
night, receiving 200 tons of ore per day from 
the Waterloo mine and 20 tons per day from 
the Silver King mine. 

The Rnnover Mining Co. has 15 stamps at 
its mill kept running steadily on ore from the 
Occidental, Oriental No. 2, Silver Monument, 
Red Cloud and Mammoth mines. 

The Barber Milling Co. start up on chloriders* 
ore shortly. A good run is expected, as 
obloridera have, as a rule, been doing well of 
late. 

At the Young Waterman mine 40 tons of 
first class ore are awaiting treatment. 

From the Sue mine obloridera will ship 50 
tons for treatment to Barber mill next week. 

Pluth & Greer have about 100 tons of 
Champion ore ready for shipment, with pros¬ 
pects of a continnous body of ore. This is 
low-grade ore, bnt very easily mined. 

John Sutton is taking out some very rioh ore 
from the Golconda mine. 

About 220 men are employed mining in this 
oamp. 

The Atwood mine, wbiob has been idle for 
some time, has started np again under new 
management. L. 


Silver. 

London Money of recent date says : The In¬ 
dian exchanges have moved steadily up with 
silver, and the Indian demand proves to heve 
in no way decreased whenever a further rise in 
the metal seems impending. After awhile it 
is to be preanmed that Indian trade will com¬ 
pletely adapt itself to the new conditions. It 
is likely, too. that the Chinese damsn'l will in¬ 
crease, and so possibly will that of Africa, So 
far as can bs foreseen, then, a vary considerable 
rise in the price of silver will not diminish the 
oonsumption. Of course it is possible that, on 
the other hand, it may largely increase the pro* 
dnctlon. The production has been steadily in¬ 
creasing for many years, and it seems reason¬ 
able to conclude that a rise in price will far¬ 
ther stimulate it. Bnt it is to be borne in mind 
that of all industries mining is perhspe the most 
preoarions. The gold production of the world 
was augmented enormously between 1S50 and 
1860, although gold was falling in value. Dar¬ 
ing the past ten years it has been steadily de¬ 
creasing, although the value of gold has been 
very greatly rising. Something of the same 
may happen in the case of silver. S)me of the 
mines now believed to be very rioh may sod- 
denly give out, or all of them may prove to be 
less rich than they were supposed to he. 
Whether this will happen or not it Is impossible 
to ssy. All that can be asserted with confi- 
denoe is that the production does not depend on 
the value of the metal. We have in previous 
articles given our reasons for believmg that 
sales hy the Continental Governments will not 
be very large. 


Yield of “Worked Out” Mines.— The Vir¬ 
ginia Enterprise says that since James G. Fair’s 
time as superintendent of the Cons. C^ilfornia 
and Virginia mine, when be thought it pretty 
well worked ont, the mine has paid $3,466 SOO 
in dividends, end probably $12,000,000 has 
been taken out. In tbe Hale and Norcross 
Soperintendent Keating has taken out probably 
$5,000,000 and employed a large force of men 
extraoting and working ore that Mr. Fair left, 
and there is plenty of it left yet. As Mr. Fair 
left plenty of ore in the Hale and Norcross and 
in the Con. Cal. and Virginia for Mr. Lyman 
and Mr. Keating to work at a profit, owing to 
improved methods and cheaper means of ex¬ 
traction and handling, so will Mr. Flood leave 
plenty for others to do likewise. 


The Effect of Gum Ohewino has been 
studied carefully oy an expert. In gum-obew- 
•ng the maeseter mnsoles which move the jaw 
are abnormally developed, and tbe fatty snh- 
stance which produces fair, plump cheeks is 
deteriorated. 


[CorraiOHT, .1890, by Dewst & Co.] 

San Bernardino County. 

Its Mineral and Other Reeources. 

NUMBER X. 

[Wiittcn for the Press by Jambs H. Crossman.) 
Mining Districts. 

San Bernardino oonnty contains within Its 
borders a number of mining dlstricte, some o^ 
which since their formation have been sub¬ 
divided. The names and boundaries of the 
subdivisions are given as aconrately as pos¬ 
sible. 

On entering the connty via Los Angelas on 
the S. P. R, R., the first that is oalled to our 
notice is the Temescal tin district, situated in 
the southwesterly portion of tbe Ranoho 
Sabrante de San Jacinto. This district com¬ 
prises Tp. 3 south, R. 5 west, and Tps. 3 south, 
R. 4 west. 

Black Hawk District. 

The Initial point of this district commences 
st Rabbit Springe, thence 12 miles easterly to 
Old Woman’s Sprincs, thenoe southerly to the 
east side of Cottonwood oanyon, along tbe di¬ 
vide of tbe mountains to a high point easterly 
from Niohols’ farnaoe in Morongo district; 
thence westerly to Arastra Creek valley, pass¬ 
ing tbe old Morongo mines to tbe summit of 
tbe range, dividing Bsar valley from Arastra 
valley, thenoe westerly six miles along said 
summit to the headwaters of Crystal oreek; 
tbsnce northerly to place of beginning, in¬ 
cluding Tp. 2 and a portion of 3 N. R., and 2 
and 3east S. B. M, 

Holcomb Valley 

District is bounded on tbe northeast by the 
Black Hawk mining diotriot and the valley 
regions; .on tbe west by the Gold and Silver 
district; on the south by the northerly base of 
Old Graybaok, oomprising that area situated 
in Tp. 3, N. R. and 1 and 2 £. 

Bear Valley. 

Dlatriot is located on tbe sonthwest corner of 
Tp. 3 N., R. 1 east, and on the southeast cor¬ 
ner of Tp. N., R. 1 W, 

Burrougbe District 

Commences on its southwest corner st the 
mouth of Borrongbs canyon where the Mojave 
river empties into tbe desert; thance np tbe 
Mojave river to the southwesterly line of the 
Holoomb Valley district; tbsnce northerly to 
the desert: thence along and skirting the base 
of tbe mountain, following tbe outlines of the 
desert to the place of beginning, and, as will be 
seen by reference to tbe map pnbliahsd in 
the Press, inclndss tbe Gold and Silver dis- 
triot. 

Ruby District 

L'es in the form of a triangle, the northwest 
corner being the northeast oornsr of the Black 
Hawk district; thence due south 12 miles; 
thence east 12 miles to Gns Knight’s Wells; 
thence northwesterly to place of bsginning. 

The Gold and Silver Minin? District 
Is inoinded within the boandariss of the 
Bnrronghs district. Its bonndaries are as fol¬ 
lows : On the south and west by Deer orcek, 
on the north by the desert, and on the east by 
Holcomb valley. This district has been set off 
and segregated from the Barrougbe district 
since its formation. 

The Morongo Dletrlct 
Is honnded on the northwest by tbe Black 
Hawk’s southeast boundary line; thenoe dne 
south for six miles; th,ence east to tbe Mojave 
desert; thenoeN. W. to the sontbesst boundary 
of Rnby District; tbencs west to place of he- 
ginning. 

Silver Mountain District 
Commences at Stoddart Crossing on the Mojave 
river; thenoe southeasterly to Rabbit Springs; 
thence southwesterly to the Panamint Crossing 
on tbe Mojave river; thence dne west to county 
line of San Bernardino and Los Angeles; thence 
to S. E. corner of Kern; thence to place of be- 
ginning. 

Ord District 

Commenoes at the eastern boundary of Silver 
Monntsin District; thence easterly to 3. E. 
corner of Dry Lake District, 27 miles; thence 
north 18 mtiee; thence east 6 miles; thenoe dne 
north 10 miles; thence following tbe Mojave 
river eontb westerly for 6 miles; thenoe southerly 
to Newberry Station and to pUce of beginning. 

Toe Lava Bed Mining District oomprlsee Tp. 

7 N., R. 4 E. and Tp. 7 N., R. 5 E. 

Ca^co District 

Comprises Tp. 10 N., R. 1 E., the sonth half of 
Tp. 11 N., R. 1 E. and west half of Tp, 10 N., 
R. 2 E ; commenoing at a point 2^ miles west 
of tbe Waterloo Mill or Little Rid Butte; 
thence 10 miles south; thonce 10 miles to place 
of beginning. 

Grapevine District 

Is bounded on the west by Dry lake; on the 
east by Calico Mining District; eontb hy the 
Mojave river; north by tbe Mojave and Death 
Valley wagon-road; commenoing atS.W. comer 
of Tp. 10 N , R. 2 W., and ronning along the 
west boundary of Calico District to Paradise 
Springs in Paradise valley, 10 miles distant; 
thence west 12 miles; thenoe sonth 10 miles; 
thenoe east 12 miles to place of beginning. 

Solo District 

Commences at a point on tbe northerly end of 
Cronise lake; thence sontbeasterly to Meequite 
Sprioge; thenoe northeasterlv to Marl Springs; 
thence northwesterly to Hallaron Springs; 


thence west to the northeast corner of Five 
Point District; thence southwesterly to place 
of beginning, commenciog at N. E. corner See. 
3, Tp. 12 N., Range 6 E ; thence northeasterly 
to N. W. corner Tp. 14 N., Range 8 E.; thence 
easterly 21 miles; thenoe sontbeasterly to N. E. 
corner Tp. 12 N., Range 12 E.; tbsnce S. W. to 
N. E. corner Tp, 11 N., R. 7 E.; thence north¬ 
westerly to place of beginning. 

Alvord Dletrlct 

Has its northwesterly boondary at Garlic 
Springs; thence southerly for 24 miles to the 
sonthwest oornsr of Calico District; thenoe 
easterly 12 miles; thence northwesterly 20 
miles to Bitter Springs; thence west to place of 
beginning. 

PlvB Point DlBtrict 

Is bounded on the sonth by tbe Alvord Mining 
District; on tbe east by Solo Mining District; 
remaining bonndaries unknown. 

Oiark DlBtrict 

Comprises that region Inclosed between the fol¬ 
lowing boundary: Commencing at S. W. cor¬ 
ner Tp. 16 N., R. 12 East; thence N. 3 town¬ 
ships (IS miles); thenoe east to State line 
boundary; thence along State line boundary to 
N. E, corner Tp. 17 N., R. 15 E ; thenoe south 
2 townships; thenoe west 4 townships to place 
of beginning. 

Nbw York District 

Commences at S, W, corner Tp. 11 N,, Range 
15 E.; thence north 24 miles; thenoe east IS 
miles; thence sonth 24 miles; thenoe west 18 
miles to place of beginning. 

Brier DlBtrict 

Comprises an area of 24 square miles, eitnated 
In Salt Wells valley, Tp. 4 and 5 N., Range 
7 and 8 W., S. B. M. 

Borax Lake 

Mining district comprises an area of 24 square 
mllee, and is sitnsted due east from Brier dis¬ 
trict. 

Exchequer Dletrlct 

Commenoes at S. E. corner Tp. 10 N., Range 
19 E.; thenoe north 10 milss; thenoe west 12 
miles; thence south IS miles; thenoe east 12 
miles to place of beginning. 

Trojan Dletrlct. 

Situated in Providence monntain, comprises 
that section lying within the following bound¬ 
aries: Commencing at tbe N. W. corner Sec. 
34, Tp. 9 N., Ringe 13 E ; thance northerly 
from the initial point 18 miles; thence east 12 
miles; thence south IS miles; thence west 12 
miles to place of beginning, Since the forma¬ 
tion of this district it has been subdivided, 
and that portion west of the divide is known 
as the Gold Bait. The southeast half of the 
disteict has received the name of the Arrow 
gold district. Tbe* northsastern still retains 
the name of Trojan. 

Sacramento District. 

Tbe Inltlsl point of its boundary line is the 
sontbeast corner of Escheqaer district; thenoe 
east 12 miles; thence south 12 milee; thence 
west 12 miles; thance north to tbe place of be¬ 
ginning. Since Its formation the boundaries 
have been extended In an easterly direction to 
the Colorado river, wbiob now forma its easter¬ 
ly boundary. 

Scanlon Dletrlct 

Is a new and important mining district reoent- 
ly formed. It is situated in Od Woman’s 
Monntain and has tbe following boundaries: Its 
initial point is Dinby Station, on the line of 
the A. & P. R, R.; thence northeasterly to 
Bdin Moaotain; thenoe sontbeasterly to Old 
Woman’s Peak; thsnos sonthwesterly to Coy- 
oteSpringf; thence northerly to place of ba¬ 
ginning. 

Twenty-nine Faime 

C*>mprl3es Tps. 1, 2 and 3 N )rth, R mges 1 and 
2 E,; Tp. 3 N., Rmges 1, 2. 3 and 4; Tp. 2N.. 
R). 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

Colorado River.' 

West of tbe range of mountains bordering 
this river there are several mining districts 
whose names are unknown to tbe writer; they 
are reported to contain large veins of gold- 
bearing quartz, copper and lead, with some 
very promieing veins of silver-bearing ores. 
Their accessibility to tbe Colorado river, a navi¬ 
gable stream for steamboats, gives ^ese claims 
additional value. 

(To he Continued.) 


Astronomical Society,— The next regular 
meeting of the Aatronomioal Society of tbe Pa¬ 
cific will bs held in tbe library of the Lick Ob¬ 
servatory on Saturday, Sept. 13th. This will 
be tbe last meeting of tbe year at the Lick 
Observatory. The following napers are an- 
□ounoed : Prof. L. Weinek, “Drawings of tha 
Moon;” Prof. Milton Updergraft, “Soma 
Notes on Astronomy In South America;” A, 
Lenschnsr, “Corrections to Oppolger’s Babn-^ 
b=»8timmung;”R. Schmidt, “ A Suggestion of a 
Way to Forward Our Knowledge of the 
Asteroids; ” A. 0. Lenschner, “ Elements of 
Comet Coggia (July 19ch);” A. 0. Leuaohner, 
Elements of Comet Denning (July 335);” 
Prof. Dmiel Kirkwood, “Tbe Age of Periodic 
Comets;” E. E. Bernard, ** The Photographs 
of the Milkv Way, Taken at the Lick Observ¬ 
atory in 1SS9.” 


Shut Down.—H. M. Wheeler from Sanborn 
reports the mill shut down. It has been dem¬ 
onstrated that tbe ore mnst be roasted to be 
profitably worked, and the company will doubt¬ 
less bnild a furnace. The employes of the com¬ 
pany were all paid off, and it is not probable 
that the mill will be started again until a roast¬ 
ing furnace Is built,—-Silver State. 
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Aurlferoua Gravel. 

Lyth cr«ek, l.'t miles oorthweiterly from 
CeltoQ, Sec. 27, Tp. 2 N , U, G W., hu an 
avsrage fl>w of 1300 miaen' lochet, of which 
1000 Inchea ia utilized by raochmen for Irrlga 
tion, and 300 inches for mining porposer. The 
fall of the creek for the drat fear mllea Is 200 
feet to the mU<; for the remaining distance the 
fall la 120 feet to the mils. On both eidea of the 
creek the hanks are lined with anrlferous 
gravel, In many places 200 feet thick, which 
has been worked oS and on for the past 30 
ysara by both the hydranllo and the drift 
prucesB. It ia estimated that asveral hundred 
thimsand dollars have been extraoted from 
these mines. At date, however, the moet 
avAilahle and accessible points have bean ex* 
hausted and mining is now condneted in a 
weak, desnltory manner, the want of water for 
hydranlicking being a aerions drawhaok. 

The (!;anite range is six miles long by three* 
fourths of a mile wide, conrsing nearly norther* 
ly and sontherly. On both the east and west 
tanks, obanoels have been eroded—three chan* 
nels In sU. The.west side shows a depth of 
gravel from 50 to 100 feet above its bed, much 
richer than its eastern companion. The richest 
pay is found on the rimrock between the 
old channels and the creek. 

Ojorge Turk's placer claim is sitnated elx 
miles from the month of the canyon (at an ele¬ 
vation of 3150 feet) on the east slope of the 
monotain near a ipot known as Glenn's ranch, 
IS miles north cf S%n Bernardino. This mine 
was located in 1S07, and has hsen worked ir* 
regnlarly ever since; the water is taken oat two 
miles above the river, nsing 300 miners' inchee. 
Thr* gold is coarse nnggats, and Its mint value 
Is $19.10 per onnoe. Good proepeota can he 
fonnd on the east elope of the hill 300 feat 
above the bedrock of the creek. 

At Glenn's ranch, Tp. 2 N., R. 6 W., Sec. 
22, S. B. M., a vein of gold hearing quartz 
oacuri whiob gives a good prospect in the 
born spoon, hat .with DO other work of devel- 
opmant than a eix-foot abaft. Oo the baad* 
water of L;th creek and its trlbutarier, 
numerODs small gold-bearing veioe occur oo 
which hot little development hae been made. 
At Hot Spriogr, at an elevation of 2605 feet, a 
qjsriz vein croesH the traveled road oo which 
an open cat hse been made. The vein ie from 
thrae to foor feet in width, carrying both gold 
and silver aseayiog from to $10 per ton. 

Pllnceoe Gravel. 

On the westerly slope of Antonio Peak, at an 
elevation of $140 feet, a dead-river channel con* 
tsining anriferons gravel was discovered in the 
summer of 1SS2 by Mesere. Amee and Header' 
son. The channel bed is Slled with anriferone 
gravel, dusimilaf in every eesential particular 
to the allnvinm that 6lla modern rivers. Jodg* 
ing from developments in the bed of thie an* 
cient river channel, it flowed from the north, 
bisecting the range st this point. The lowest 
point of the channel oo the southerly side of 
the monntnin ehowa an elevation of S140 feat 
above tide-water. From this point southerly 
to the ooeau, 4S milas distant', the grade le pre- 
oipitona. In the first 15 miles the fall ie 512 
feet to the mile (the elevation being 457 fset). 
The remaining 33 miles to tide-water we find a 
fall of lees than 14 feet to the mile. On the 
northerly flinks of the monotain range we 
flod (eetimnting the level of the obnnoel bed, 
not allowing for grade,) that we reach the 
Mojave deeert in a decceot of 5403 feet. The 
elevation at a point oppoeite ie 2737 feet; die- 
tauce, IS miles on a horizontal Hoe. 

Toere hae been a subsidence of large areas of 
land in the valley and deeert regione lying both 
north nod eonth of this range, ae is generally ac¬ 
knowledged by writers and scientists. Pre¬ 
vious to this event, in all probability the val¬ 
ley and its ehore line extended southerly and 
westerly from 60 to 70 miles farther in thie di¬ 
rection, at least ae far ns San Clemente and 
San , Nicholas islande, to eay nothing of the 
Ohannel islande, on which have been fonnd re- 
maine of the mammoth mammal (vide Prof. 
Le Cente). Vast qnantitiee of anriferone 
gravel are fonnd on the eonthsrly flanks of San 
Gabriel mountain, extending in places aefar as 
the Pacific ooean. In many placee the hluffe 
on the beaohee are entirely cempoeed of gravel 
reeembling the bln£f oo each eide of the month 
of the Klamath river. 

This Antediluvian Water-Cnuree 
le old, very old. It ie arietocratio and high* 
toned, living way np in the enow-olad Sierras, 
bat has eeeo better times and a warmer clime, 
jodging from the foseil hranchea and trunke of 
trees that have recently been fonnd in ite bed. 
It wae of mammoth proportione in keeping' 
with the monster brntee that once roamed oo 
ite banks and laved in its waters, their remains 
etill being found at lower elevations (vide Prof, 
Preston’s, p. 202, Ninth Aannal Report of our 
State Mineralogiel). 

But to retnrn to oar mntton. The gravel in 
the channel referred to resembles the Fliooene : 
gravel-bede that are so extensively worked in 
the middle and northern coantles of onr State. ' 


The gold is nf i pecnliar shape and color. It is 
of a greater fineness (in excess of 900) than any 
gold found in modern river*, unless derived 
frem the class of channels referred to. The 
ohannel in question is baing devsloped by 
three compaoie*, each holding 15(X) feet of 
frontage, extending hack to the ceutsr of the 
divide. Bjth the hydraulic and driftiug proo- 
esses are used in developing these mines. 

At the Head of San Gabriel Canyon, 
Northwesterly from this point and at aboct the 
tame eltvsUou, the same character of gravel 
ocenrs, apparently an outbreak from the mstn 
lead. Thisclaaaof gravel can be traceddownthe 
Sm Gabriel river to its month at a point 
southwest of L'M Aogelea for a distance of 30 
miles. Below Sm Pedro, fronting tbs ocean, 
the gravelly bluffs of tbs shoreline rise to a 
bight of 75 feat and axtend for four miles. 

The gravel*haoka on the San Gabriel river are 
known to he riob, and several oempaniss have 
been formed to work them, hat for some reason 
unknown to the writer the projects have in¬ 
variably fallen throngh and oo active work 
comiiieoced. 

The Ba!<l Mountain 

Gold mines are In sncceasfal operation. The 
width of the channel-bed has been proved by 
crosscuU, and found to be from 200 to 250 
feet at its lowest point in the center, with 
gradnally-ralaing rims on either (ide. That 
portion of the channel that ia being hydrant* 
icksd is from 30 to 200 feet in bight. The! 
present workings are on the westerly rim of the 
channel. The coarse of the channel la north¬ 
west and eoutheaet. 

Water ie obtained from the melting of snow, 
which la caught in storage reservoirs of small 
dimensionr, sad nsedander s 300-foot preeanre 
throngh a 6 inoh pipe, with a 2^ and S-tneh 
QCzzle. The asaaoos are neceesarily short, com* 
mencing in May and ending in November. The 
gravel first passes overagrizzly; thencethrongh 
three 16-foot boxes, 10 inches wide and 24 inch¬ 
es deep, set at a 16-ioch grade to tha box. 
Quicksilver ia not used on the boxes or gronnd- 
alaicea, bnt in the ondercurrent. The boxes 
contain ritUu, 2x4, set at a sharp angle, 1^ 
inohes apart. The mine ia only worked in the 
daytime, hnt the yield is reported to ha $S per 
day to the hand; only six men are employed. 

Bear Valley 

Mining* District ie located on the eonthwest 
corner of Tp. 3 N.. R. 1 E., and in the eonth- 
aaat corner of Tp. 3 N., R. 1 W. Here large 
araas of gravel occor which have hsen worked 
in an irrsgolar manner hy Mexicaoe who have, 
it ia reported, drifted ont the most valnebla 
and accessible portion of the rich grsvel that 
Ilea on and near the bedrock, end extracted 
large enme of money. The upper atratom to 
the surface is abondantly rich providing water 
coaid be obtained to work by bydmnUc proc- 
eea onder a enflicieat preeenre bead. In 1SS6 
and 1SS7 n large portion of the haein wae sold 
hy Alexander Del Mar to an EngUeh company. 
A corporation wae formed under the neme and 
style of the Vslley Gravel (limited). The work 
of development wae inaognrated by driving a 
long drain tannsl with eo little grade nod eo 
near the surface that it was fonnd valnelsee. 
The bedrock gravels exhausted, and anfficieot 
head could not hs obtained to work them ow¬ 
ing to their great elsvation. The work, how* 
ever. Is still being proseented. 

Ruhy Mining Oletrlct. 

On the east end of the Bsar Valley range of 
moantaine, where Cook and Rvttlesnske can- 
yens intersect, a flat has been formed of ahoot 
three square miles covered with anriferone 
grsvsl 01 an nnknowD depth. The center of the 
channel never hse been reached, although ehafts 
have been ennk to depths of from 60 to 100 
feet. The gravel on the rieing bedrock ie ex* 
tracted nod dry-waehsd, there being no water 
in the vicinity. Thie flat has never bean proe* 
pected hy other than Mexicans. It ie reported 
that hy this elow process $S per day to the 
hand ie not nneommon. The gravel is reported 
to be abundantly rich if there was water on the 
ground. The district derives its name from the 
large nnmher of small rnbiee and garnets that 
are found with the gravel, It not being uncom¬ 
mon Co get two tablespoonfnle of theee stones , 
from a single pan of earth. They are too small, > 
however, to be valnahle as gems, ! 

Halcomb Valley j 

Mioiog District ie situated in Tp. 3 N., R. 1 i 
K , at an altltnde of 7500 feet. The distriot 
embraces both gold-heariog quartz veine and 
placer mines. Prior to the year IS73, theee 
mmee were principally worked by Mexioane 
nsing the araetra process. In 1S73, Barney 
Carter made the discovery of heavy ontcrope 
of a strong and well-defined vein of gold-bear* 
iog qnartz, conrsing N. 40, W, and S. 40 degrees 
£. The discovery wae made on the eontheaet 
oorner of the above-mentioned township. He 
made three locations—the Rainbow, Littlefield 
sad Moonlight. 

Other diecoveriee followed, and abont one 
mile farther north, five other locatione were 
made oo croppings that occurred on the same 
line of strike. Theee last are reepectively 
known ae the Last Chance, Cynthia, Morrieon, 
Gulch and Huh, all of which are held by the 
present owners under u United States Patent, 
In 1S73, E. J. Baldwin, Samnel T, Oortls and 
others of San Francieco pnrehased a portion of 
ths property and ereeted a 40-8tamp mill on 
the Runhow, and after incorporating thp three 
firet-named mines made a slock deal, floated 
the stock and made a run of the mill. The 
rock cruehed is reported to have paid $10 per 


ton. Shortly after the mill burned down, work 
was euspended. and never has been resnmed. 
United States Diputy Surveyor Wm. J. Ray* 
nolds, hy whom these mines were anrveyed for 
pxteot, in bis cffiuiil report to the L". S. Sur¬ 
veyor-General, says: ‘* The gold-belt is shoot 

three miles wide, having a general northwest 
and sootheast trend. The altitude by snsroid 
at the Rainbow was fonnd to be SOOO feet, and 
at the Cynthia 7000 feet. The geological forma¬ 
tion on the sonthwest side is of gneiss flinked 
hy micaeeone granite, and tkst on the north¬ 
east Bids hy metamorphio slate, in tern flinked 
hy a talcose schitt; the Utter rock by granite, 
with an overlying deposit of limestone. The 
thickness or strsogth of the vein is from 
20 to 40 feet, with a northerly dip of 
S4 degrees. Its gangne, grannlsr qnartz, 
hsDging-wall serpentine, and footwall meta- 
morphlc slate.** Capt. Peter Mackle of San Fran* 
cisco famished the writer with the following 
description of the 

Green Mine, 

1500x600 feet patented, sitnsted in Holcomb 
valley. It is developed hy shaft 210 feat deep 
from bottom; s lateral drift has been drivan 
310 feet, vein from 1 to 5 feet in thicknete. 
Prom end of lateral drift a winze has bean 
sunk whioh exposed fear feet of good ore in its 
bottom. An adit esn he driven 700 feet below 
on the line of the croppings, giving 300 feet of 
additional hacks. Grade of average ore $25 per 
ton; water in the vicinity infficient for 40 
stamps, 

Thiee srastraa have just been completed and 
are ready to start on the ore. Quartz from the 
mine hae been shipped to Dxggett and else¬ 
where for teste, which have given good reanlts. 
Sawmills in the vicinity famish lumber at 
$10 ner M. The divide lying between Bear 
and Holoomh valleys ie covered with a dense 
growth of pine snitshle for Inmber, which is 
being utilized hy mills in the vicinity, finding 
a ready dale for their product in the valley 
towns. 

( To b(t Covtinued ) 

The Demand for Mines. 

We believe, eaye the Eureka Sevtinel, there 
IS going to be a good demand for good silver 
mines in the near future. We have advioee 
from New York and Baeton which aaem to 
point strongly that way. Eastern cspitalists 
ore tired of real estate and real estste booms. 
They are also tired of loaning oo farm mort* 
gagse. Millions of New Eogland money has 
heso invested in Kansas and other sgricnltura] 
States oo real eetste secorities. On most of 
this money not a dollar of interest bss been 
paid in three years. The Chicago grain mar¬ 
ket and the New York cotton and railroad ex¬ 
changes are considered too risky by tb'e genersl 
ran of ooossivative inveatore. Wbnt othsr 
field, then, is left exoept mining! With prn- 
deuce, mining may be aa safely followed ae 
any Other line of bneineee. It is the most fae- 
cioatiog pnrsnlt in the world. It nwnkene 
hopes and possibilltiss not realized in any other 
iodnetry under the eon. It ie the moet lode* 
pendent occopation on earth. A man with a 
good mine never bos to drum for bnsineee. It 
ie he who ie drnmmed by tbs tradespeople for 
his bnsineee. Personally ws wonld rather have 
a good mine than any Dumber of ranebee In 
any State in the Union. A mine is a clean-cot 
proposition that yields op the bard cash, with* 
ont tronbie with book acconote, time notes and 
slow collections. It is the baslneee, over and 
above all others, that stimnlstee all other 
branches. The great wonder ia that more men 
of ample means do not occopy tbemeelvea in 
this bigheet type of indnstry. 

The chief reason why they do not growe ont 
of the fact, doubtless, that they do not nnder- 
stand it. It is a big job and a long job to con¬ 
vert an Exetem capitalist into the belief that a 
eilver mine is a good thing to have. The clos¬ 
ing down of other avenneeof profitable employ¬ 
ment for tkeir money will bring them aronnd 
to the point of inveetigating for therosalves 
sooner than anything else; and when once 
their attention ie arrested they will not be long 
in patting in tbsir money. Thie ie the baela of 
our beet hope for monsy with which to develop 
onr iong-nsglected mineral reeonrcee. There 
are good minee and good prospects. A pros¬ 
pect is not a mine, bnt the prospect mast al¬ 
ways precede the mine. Good mines are 
scarce o&d hard to find. They are worth good 
money when fonnd. Promising prospeote are 
plentifnl. Here le the place to draw ths line. 
Too meny mining operators palm off mere 
proepects on the nowary ae established mines. 
This hae been the vioe of the mining hnsinese 
all through the Weet, It hae diegnsted and re¬ 
pelled capital. Honeety ehonld be the mle in 
everything. It applies to minee and mining as to 
everything else In life. If you haveonlyaproe- 
pect, eay it u a prospect and eell it as a 
prospect and nothing more. Then no one 
will he deceived. The bnsineee of enllet* 
ing oapitai for mining le a tedione andertaking 
and foil of dUappolntments, bnt we believe it 
ie going to get easier right along until we have 
renewed activity all tbongb the mining regions 
of the West. 


The Mopxtajs Springs. —Though the great¬ 
er part of the enow deposited in the monntaine 
laet winter hae disappeared, we are still de* 
riving fall benefit from it. The water from 
the melting enow deecended into the gronnd 
and into the fissures of the rocks, and is now 


feeding all the mountain springs. Instead nf 
shrinking in volume or going dry, as nsnxl in 
recent years, theas springs coDtiooein fn 1 and 
strong flaw, and thus a good stage of water 
is maintained in sH onr creeks and rivals. It 
ia thought that the renewal of life In the 
springs is sneh as will ocDtinne two or three 
yearr, Bven thongh we shall not in that time 
he again favored with another ench mighty 
BDOwfall as that of last winter.— r/rt/wia A’n- 
((rpriA^. 

The American Race. 

We have none. We are one people only hy 
Inw, language, induatry and oommerca. In all 
elae wo are wide apart. Race, color, religion, 
thoDgbr, habit and condition, oh, how wide 
apart ! We are gathered from the enda of the 
earth and exhibit specimens of the highest and 
loweat degree in all. 

Bnt come back here in a thonsand years and 
yon shall find all this vanished into thin air. 
We shall be one race—tha Amsrlcsn race. All 
trace of theae distinotiooa will have passed 
away. There will be only one blood, hone, 
fl«b, color and form—the American people 
will be one great family. 

In a thonsand years the white blood will 
have worked down among the darkest and low¬ 
est, and the hlaok, Chineae, Indian and other 
blood will have crossed and streaked the first 
families. They will all he one flesh and the 
distinctive faatnrea will have paeaed away. 

What will that race he ! White, without a 
donbt. from light blonde to dark brnnetts. But 
all will pass for white. The prevailing ele^ 
meat, the wealth, edneation, mental foroeand 
mastery and the nnmbers of the whites will 
make them the type, the race; hot all the rest 
will leave their mark, here weak, there strong, 
hot eeen more or less all round. 

Shall we be a enpsrior race ? How rtall we 
compare with Europe, with the English, 
French, or German? Will the pnre or the 
mixed prove the superior ? Will there he a 
white race anywhere that will loom np abeve 
us and look down npon ne aa we do now npon 
the Chineae? Who can tell? History gives 
ne DO gnide, oo eolation of this question. Pure 
races yet etand at the head of civilization. 

Among onrselver, blot out the white eU- 
msnt, and we ahonld step down from the front 
rank among the nationa; England, Germany or 
France wonld soon regard ne as an easy prey; 
and when the mixture ia tborongh, and we are 
one people with all this mixed blood, aball we 
etill bold the firet place or drop to a eecood or 
third, and look np to the purer blood of Eu¬ 
rope aa aomathlbg away above ne? 

We would none of na wieh to have it. We 
are proud and we aball always be prond to he 
called Americans. We woold have the Ameri* 
oan race firet in the world. We would all be 
willing to do something to make it ao. Wb&t 
can we do? 

We cannot avoid the mixture of our racee. 
It is not possible. Tha prondeet family In the 
land oannot do that. For a time, perhaps, in 
the end, never ! Time will bring us all into 
one pool. Beauty, talent, wealth nnd erratic 
love will do that for us In despite of all our ef¬ 
forts to prevent. A thousand years is a long 
time. 

There ie probably not a mao In Eogland who 
conld not trace hia lineage to King Alfred, and 
also to the shepherd who kept hia herd. 

Again, then, the queation reoura, whnt sort 
of a people eball we be in the year 3000? We 
are working out the problem now. We are fix¬ 
ing the faotora. We are mixing the dough to 
make that bread, and eettling whether it shall 
be white, brown or black, and what it aball be 
in all other respects. 

If we nre wies we shall he very sparing of in¬ 
ferior elements. We shall close onr doors in 
the face of all who will tend to degrade us. If 
they come they will increase and leaven the 
whole Inmp, as we have seen, la it not euongh 
to make ue resolve '‘that no more ehall come 
to etay nod live among ns who will not tend to 
Improve rather than deteriorate onr general 
average ” ? 

We ehould begin thie work now. Begin with 
the loweet, the moet objectionable, and let the 
work of exclusion go on till none can come 
among ns who bring objaotionable form, defect 
or disease. 

There ie no fear that onr nambsre will euffer 
by this process. Indeed it ie certain that with¬ 
in two ceotnriea the tide of popnlation muat aet 
awny from ne, for the reason that we shall be 
toothick upon the ground. 

God made mankind ao prolific ae to stand the 
wear of eavage life in the woods, nnd still hold 
their own and increase a little all the time. 
When war, famine, pestilence and death by 
wild beaete are removed, almost entirely, as 
with us, we incresee very fast. Some aver that 
we may double every 25 years, till want of apace 
forbide. 

Now let ns make it 50 vears, to he enre, and 
what remains? In 1990 we ehall he SO,* 
000,000; in 1950, 160,000,000; in 2000, 320,- 
000,000. We shall etill be lese than 50 to n 
eqnare mile, and may doable again before the 
year 3000. But that will perhape be nil we 
can do. 

Numbers are no longer an object with ae, 
either for etrength or progress; and the time 
ie not distant when we muat not only accept 
none from the outside, bat most begin to prnne 
thoee within, withaviewtomaintatu the parity 
of onr race and eecnrity for car peace, happi- 
nees, liberty, and our republicaa inetitntione. 
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IWlUt tl lit Ibo I'KIiW b) JjkUKt li. Cki.<mu.v> j 
Ord MlalnK Dieirlcc- 

Thia dutricf, od U/d inonutaio, comprieeii 
wlthiD ita bODodary linoa an area of .'{4‘J tquare 
Diilei of nuneral territory, the larger portion of 
which ia unproapeoted. .The dietrict, aa well aa 
the monntain In whiob It ia aituated, derlvce 
Ita came from General Ord, U. S. A., wbo in 
IMiO commanded a military poat (daring a 
period of Indian boatilit>) at Camp Oady, a 
atation nn the Mojave river. The trlba of 
Indiana that roamed over and inhabited thU 
deaert region were tho I'intea, who wera at 
that time nnmerona and on the warpath. 

A detachment of aoonte detailed by General 
Ord to Inveatlgate tbo mountain where Indian 
aignal firea were Irequently aeon, on their re- 
tnrn reported the mountain to he an Indian 
atrongbold, alao that it contained nnmerona 
apringa of rnnnlng wetor, and that while 
traveraing tha northerly end of the range they 
noticed a long Una of croppingaof a atrong vein 
whole oomb oonld he traced for aoveral milea. 
Oo eximlnatlon the rook ahowed particlea of 
gold and alao copper atain. A anbacqnent ex¬ 
amination of tha looality determined ita loca¬ 
tion to ha on the weaterly extremity of the 
mountain range In Tp. 7 N , R IE., at an ela- 


(yellow and peacock), metallic copper in eoalea 
and powder—all carrying more or leae gold in 
combination. The average yield ol the metal* 
lio copper which ia fonnd at a depth Of 250 
feet in the Kio Viata mine ia aigniheant, wheu 
w*e take into oonaideration that the atampwork 
ol the celebrated Calumet fi. Ilecla mine of 
Lake Saperior yielda only from 4 to 5^ per 
cent of thia metaliio product, 

Of the group, the Cjupon la the moat impor* 
tant copper mine, ehowing a width of vein 
atufi between iu incaaing walla of 100 feet, with 
concentrated ore iu handa and atreaka of vary* 
ing widtbe from b to .*10 feet, with atringera and 
spnra occurring forming feedera which fall into 
the vein at Ita greateat point of expanaton. Av* 
erage lamplea taken from several openings on 
tha mine of varying widths from S to 20 feet, 
gave the lollowing returns, aa aeeayed by Thom* 
aa Price Son, San Franciaco: 

Silver anti i-oU Copper, 

1 iJyupoH.or.11.1*10 

i— *• .4 S3 .O.'MO 

3- " .— . 10 51 

-t— Kio VlbU.. 2 34 nioUlUccoppcr.. ..11.S6 > 

The gangne of the Conpon miue is of a obar* 
actor that admits of concentration to a high 
percentage before going to the emelter. These 
orea carry their own flax, iron and ^lioa, with 
an abundance of lima, in the form of spar, 
which forme the west wall of tha Oonpon vein. 
It raaohee ita greatest expansion at a point 
where the Tehachlpi iuterseote the main ore 
channel. (See plan.) 

Development. 

All of the principal mines have been sufli* 
oiently developed by shafts, oroescuts, levels, 


flasnre. Ths ores of thia mammoth vein con* 
tain copisis development, exposing immense 
quantities of copper and gold bearing orea. 

Gold. 

The principal and moat developed are the 
Atlantic, Sunset, Point Conception, Kio Vieta 
and i’ainsville mlnea, which carry an average 
grade of ore sufficiently high in the preoioua 
metal to warrant their trsneportation, if ueoea* 
aary, to the Mojave river for reduction. 

Samples were taken as averagee from ths 
shove-named mines and assayed at Messrs, 
Thoa. Prioe fc Son’a aiaay office in San Fran- 
oie<»?, with the following reinlta; 

Nameotniloo. FJlvpr. Total. 

SiinbOt.il 70 #22 T 4 $24 U 

Ulo ViHta . 10 14 47 14 57 


Point t*unccplioa. 
Painbvillti. 


fjlvpr. 


Total. 

il 70 

#22 74 

#24 U 

10 

14 47 

14 57 

5 fiiJ 

10 »4 

ir. Vi 

20 

22 74 

22 04 


(^ppor returns not given, thongh the ores 
contained an appreciable quantity of that 
metal. 

Copoar. 

While the enumerated mining locations all 
carry the ores of copper and gold, the mines in 
the main arterial lode ooinprising the Modesto, 
Josephinf, List Cbanoe, Conpon and Central, 
with their lateral hrsnohes and apure, have 
grsatsr values for their ooppsr product than for 
tbs preoione metal. They are sssentially cop* 
per mines, though ss a rule of medium grade. 
Their lineal extent, great width and immense 
reserves warrant the erection of an extenaive 
reduction, oonoentration and smelting plant, 
These orea consist of oxides (black, red and 
gray), carbonates (bine and green), sulphldeB 
per, gold and silver. The chimneys of ore are 
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a* the black, ponderous metallic prodnot in 
3 e obunki, and angular fragments strewn over ths 
surface. We rsaoh a vein of maesive minsral that 
measures from wall to wall 30 feet. This loca¬ 
tion la known aa Dick Turpin No. 1. We fol* 
low ita course on a deaoending grsds In a wea* 

' terly direction, and the vein expanda and in* 

' creases in size until st tho boundary line be- 
tween Turpin Noa. 1 and 2 it has reached a 
width of 80 feet, gradually sxpsudlcguntil at 
ths northerly extremity of No. 2 olaim it at* 
talna a width of 400 feat. Two locations have 
‘ aleo basn made on a twin void known as Tip 
Top No. 1 and No. 2. The ores ars of a slmi* 
lar obaraoter, highly magnetic and remarkably 
free from solpbnr or pbospborns; here ths nee* 
,j die is inoperative—the poler star has no longer 
a any attraction. In places on the Tip Top the 
^4 ore ohanges to a soft gray iron ore known as 
is *'nut ora.” 

it Tbs iron vein outs the monntain slope diag* 
onally, disappears, and ia oovered by tbs dsbris 
of the deasrt plains. Another location in tbs 
U vioiolty is known as tha Bessemer, showing a 
n strong body of ore. 

), Four milea southeasterly from this point end 
1 , on the same line of strike sn extenaive body of 
'6 a similar obaraoter of ore ooonrs; it is from 20 
)r to 100fast in width. All that Is required to 

> make this immense body of Iron available la 

e. railroad transportation, fuel and water. It 
ie lies on the borders of Rabbit Spriug valley with 
re a smooth and levsl road to Victor, a atation on 
t, the line of tbs California Sentbern R. R , .36 
id miles distant In an air*line and about 42 in its 
SB contour. The gold and copper of the Crd 

re ^ronp and the Iron of Iron mountain will at no 

distant day warrant the construction of a rail* 
road to these important properties. 

(To be Coniinued.) 

Eureka District, Nevada. 

The Enrska S'en^tne^ says: From the year 
1SG4 np to the present time about 4500 mining 
locations ware recorded in Eureka oonnty, near¬ 
ly 4000 of that number having been recorded 
in Eureka dlatriot. A large number of tha lat¬ 
ter were located during the most proaperona 
period of the camp, for speoulatlve purposes 
only, that were nsvsr tonobed with a pick or 
shovel, but ware abandonad. A large number 
of abandoned olaims were several times relo¬ 
cated, and many hona flda claims were partly 
developed and consolidated or merged into 
, oompanies. At no time were there ever mora 
than 400 producing olaims in the oonnty, nod 
at the close of last year loss than 70 mlnsa wera 
prodnoing ors. There are several reasons for 
this decline, principal among which were the 
low price of silver that was oansed by ita de¬ 
monetization in 1873, high prices of fuel for the 
rsdnotion of ore, high rates of transportatioo, 
disoriminatlon of the Sontbern Paoltio R. R. 
Company against us, and exorbitant charges 
and discounts made at our local reduo- 
tlon works which wsrs the outcome of tha 
otbsr causes. There are a large number of 
olaima in this district that formerly prodnoed 
ore in abnudancs which havs lain idle for years 
past. They did not pay to work under the cir¬ 
cumstances shove rslatsd; bnt all of the 
detersive oanaes have been removed, and tbera 
remains no good reason why they should not 
now be reopened and become productive and 
profitable to their ownere as well aa beneficial 
to the camp. 
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vatlon of 4500 feet above the level of the sea, 
and at a distance of 7^ miles in an air-line 
aontberly from Daggett on the Mojave river, 
now a station on the Atlantic & Faoifio rail¬ 
road. Tnis mineral discovery of the scouts 
»ooD became known. Miners and prospectors 
flicked in. The lodians lelt for some other lo* 
cality. A mineral district was soon after 
formed which was given the name of the com* 
mander of the post (Ord). Locations were 
made, hot the mines, though abundantly rich 
in copper and gold, were too far from a base of 
supplies to prove remunerative. - 

The locators being men of limited means, 
their capital soon became exhausted, and bnt 
little was accomplished toward actual develop¬ 
ment. At a later date J. B. Osborne, the well- 
known mining operator of the deaert regions, 
formed an a8‘>ociatioa with H. L. Drew, a capi¬ 
talist of S m Barnardiuo, aa a partner, and com¬ 
menced purchasing the locations. They suc¬ 
ceeded in absorbing all of the moat promioeut 
mines of the district, aud patented a number of 
them. 

They commenced a systeraatio work of de¬ 
velopment and at date have expended a figure 
in excess of $70,000 in opening the mines, bnild- 
ing roads, etc. A graded road to Daggett meas* 
nree ou the contour line 14 milea, over wbioh 
the ores of the mine can be transported for a 
figure less than $1.50 per ton. 

The purchases and locations of Messrs. Drew 
& Oshorue are as follows: The Brilliant, 
Tebaohipi, Modesto, Josephine, Last Cbanoe, 
Ooopor, (Central, Rio Vista, Paiusville, Empress, 
Cliff, Blnff, Sweetwater, Posy, Sonflawer, 
Aztso, Coldwater, Bluebell, Keystone, Climax, 
Point Conception, Atlantic, Souset and Wide 
West. They have numerous springs of water 
and territory suitable for towuiites and reduc¬ 
tion works—in fact these gentlemen are vir¬ 
tually possessors of a principality of mineral 
wealth. Of the 24 enumerated mining locations, 
nine have been patented and all have more or 


drifts and quarries to denote tbelr character as 
true fissnre veins of unosual width, persistence 
in depth and longitudinal extent. The values of 
tha ores have been repeatedly proved and tested 
by chemical analysis and working testa. 

The main arterial lode coursing longitudinally 
with that portion of the range iu which it oo* 
cura, has been bisected and eroded by a ravine 
to a depth of 800 feet below the outcrop of the 
southerly location. This affords facilities for 
extending an adit southerly from the northerly 
exposure of the vein io the Point Conception 
mine ou and in the vein to the full extent of 
the claim in that direction, passing lougi 
todinally through the rich chutes of ore found 
in the Point Conception, Tebaohipi, Coupon, 
Rio Vista, and at a distance of 8500 feet from its 
mouth give a vertical bight of 700 feet in the 
center of the Painsville mine, allowing four 
inobes of grade to the rod. 

Another important site for an adit would be I 
at a point on the east slope of the divide op¬ 
posite the Josephine mine, where a crossent 
through the country would intersect the vein at 
a distance of 150 feet; thence southerly on the 
line of the main ore channel. In either of these 
adits tha orea could be moved by gravity from 
mine to reduction works, the adit serving as a 
conduit for the passage of the water of the 
miue to the work. 

Geological Featuree. 

Crd monntaiu, at ita great^t elevation, i 
reaohea a bight of 6300 feet. Its strike is north-, 
west and southeast, ita axla grauittc, ita make¬ 
up a heterogeneoua maaa of a great variety of: 
rook, with hut little apparent order or system. I 
On ita northeasterly fiauk an extinct crater of 
considerable dimensions ocenra that at no re¬ 
mote period ponred forth immense quantities 
of molten lava, covering the face of the country 
for many milea in a northerly direction. Its 
northwesterly hordera have been traversed 
longitudinally and traueversely by a mammoth 


of considerable longitudinal extent sni of great 
width. The strike of the lode is N. 5 W, and 
S. 5 E. The greatest expansion takes place 
where the Tebsobipi mine interseots the Coupon 
at an acute angle. The vein Is traceable by 
croppings and fioat for the entire dietanoe from 
the Empress on the south to the northerly 
boundaries of the Point Conception and tha 
Josephine mines, where ft dips and ia oovered 
by the alluvions of a deep ravine or wash, to 
reappear again on the opposite bank in the 
Modesto and Brilliant locations. The lineal 
extent of the main arterial lode is 19,600 feet; 
northwest branch, 6000 feet; parallel lode, 3000 
feet; adjacent and auxiliary location, 10,500 
feet, or 39,200 feet in all. 

The numeroDB springe that break out from 
the mountain-side Indicate an abundant supply 
of water for all practical purposes. 

Iron 

That the mineral wealth of Ord mountain is 
not oocBned exclusively to the cupriferous, 
auriferous and argentiferous veins is demon¬ 
strated hy the recent disoovery of Immense 
veius carrying the moat valuable of all of the 
ores of iron (magnetites and hematites). 

At a point on the westerly slope of the Ord 
moontaln range, known as Iron mountain, 
14 miles iu a aontheasterly direction from the 
Ord group of copper and gold-bearing mines 
previously described, and IS miles southeaster¬ 
ly from Newberry atation on the Atlantic & Pa¬ 
cific railroad over a road of easy grade, this im¬ 
portant development occurs. 

Eight miles distant from the mines in ques¬ 
tion the rooks show every evidence of the pow¬ 
erful effects of volcanic disturbance. Crossing 
the divide eight miles westerly from its sum¬ 
mit, all evidence of subterranean heat and met- 
amcrphic action has disappeared, the axis of 
the range is granitic and the granite is in place 
and unchanged; at an elevation of 3350 feet 
(aneroid readings) ^we note the first evidence of 


Tue Low Adjdstable Car. —Some time ago 
an account was pubiisbed in the Mining and 
Scientific Press of the trial trip of the first 
one of these oars built, and the oar wae then 
pronounced a sucoess. That oar has been In 
regular service ever since on the Omnlbna 
cable road in this city, giving great satisfac¬ 
tion, aud the almost instantaneous transforma¬ 
tion of this car from a beautiful open summer 
oar to a perfectly closed or winter oar may be 
seen daily when in use ou the road. Two 
roads in Portland, one iu Washington and one 
in Southern Caliloruia are being stocked with 
the Low adjustable patent cars. Carter Bros, 
of Newark and the Stockton Car and Agricult¬ 
ural Works are prominent huildere. Mr. Low 
states that the company has uo agents except 
himself. No manufacturers have exclusive 
rights. Corners of roads paying royalty get 
the cars manufactured where they please at 
present. 

The Union Mill Company of Tuacarora dis¬ 
trict, Nevada, has organized with the following 
directors : Thoa. Ball, P. C. Hyman, Geo. W. 
Grayson, E Scott and F. A. Barlin. Thomaa 
Ball has been appointed- preeldent, P. 0. 
Hymau vice-president, R, R. Grayson secre¬ 
tary aud H. W. Coffin superintendent of the 
mill. The Union mill is owned by the Oom- 
monwealtb, North Balle Isla and Nevada 
Qaeen Mining Companies, each of which bolds 
In its treasury one-third of the 100,000 shares 
of the capital stock of the mill company. On 
October Ist the mill, which is now being run 
hy the Commonwealth Company for the own¬ 
ers, will be turned over to the new company, 
together with all supplies, etc. The rate 
for working ore has been established at $25 
per ton. _ 

Well Done. —In the U. S. Senate on Tues¬ 
day of this week, the House Auti Lottery bill 
was taken from the calendar and passed with¬ 
out a word of discneslou. 
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Slover Mountain Marble and Lime. 

Slover mountiic iaan U^latod butte Kitoatad 
in Townahip 1 Sjuth, Range 5 Weat, S*n Bjr* 
nardinn meridian, tbree*quart**ra of a mile in a 
aonthvreaterly direction from Cjlton. It iailT? 
feot above the level of the aea, and ita greatest 
clovatton ia only 700 feet abovo the plain in 
which it occurs. Ita diinenaiona from baaeto 
baae are llllOO by 2(100 feet, oovoring a auperti- 
cial area of 10,11(3,000 iquare feet. 

I'hia mountain, tbongh nnlmportant In dl* 
menelODs, cootaina an tmmenae atorehouea of 
mineral wealth, and aa a producer it can hot 
add largely to tbe proeperity of San Hernar* 
dlno oounty. 

The mountain aa an entirety ia ownod and 
operated by tba California Marble and Unilding 
Stone Company, wboae principal plaoe of buci> 
neae ia at Colton—V. I*. Dyer, K q., aoperin- 
tendent, with a branch or diatributmg efbee at 
4*2 Flood Building, San FraociBoo—Jno. C. Pel* 
ton, Efq, manager. It ia an incorporated oom- 
pauy, capitalixed In the enm of $500,000. Thu 
qoarry ia under the aolo control and manage* 
ment of Superintendent Dyer, who haebad 40 
yeare' experienoo In aome of the moet notable 
marble qaarrioB in both Knroge and Amerioa. 

Geology. 

Geologically epeakiog, Slover monntain, 
tliongh ae a whole, to nee a conveutional 
phraae, oompoeod of limeetone, ie compouite in 
oharaoter, ae U< mineralogfcal make'op le dis* 
limilar. Tbe divielon linee between tbe differ* 
ent forme of oaioareoue etonee are sharply 
drawn from north to eouth through ite center, 
at right angles with ite greatest longitndlnal 
extent, which is easterly and westerly. The 
eastern portion oontaioe both oarbon and mag* 
neeia, the hret forming a carbonate of lime 
(marble), and tbe eeoood megneeian limestone, 
dolomite, aragonite or onyx. The weeterly 
half ia exoeptlonally a limeetone of unnsoal 
purity, oontaluing hut 6ve per cent of foreign 
matter when calcined and extraneous matter 
expelled by heat. 

In thle form it ie a commercial product whioh 
ia In demand from ite remarkable pnrity and 
brilliant wbiteneee, commanding a good price 
in all portions of Sonthern California. 

The etratification of the mountain ie easterly 
and weeterly, dipping southerly at an angle of 
‘20 degreee. 

The tiret product of the marble varietiee ie a 
carbonate of lime. It ie of a ffne oryetallize* 
tion (color both a pure white add of a pearly 
hue),suitable for etructural or etatnary purpoeee. 
The cbieel gives oleamout aud aharp lines. Tbe 
second (magnesian limestone), tbongh a marble, 
ie eo peculiar in teztnre that it has not a 
counterpart In any of tbe known quarries of tbe 
world. It ie oryetaUioe in etructureand homo* 
geneoue in character. Ita cryetale are eemi* 
transparent, firmly held and cemented each to 
the other by a magnesian paste, forming a 
solid and impermeable maee, In color it varies 
from a jet black to a pearly white, from a gray 
to a brown, and aieo variegated red, yellow and 
green, tbe colors harmoniously blended. They i 
oconr in bands, veins and streaks. There ie 
Been a mottled blaok and white, then an in* 
deeorlbable combination of colore, as if an artist 
bad ** pied ” hie palate into a common recep¬ 
tacle of fluid which bad congealed without 
order or eyatem. The lighter-colored marbles 
are eemi-traneparent (branelnoent), eo much eo 
that if ent into thin slabs any opaque eub- 
stance held between it and tbe sun will cast a 
shade similar to fine poroelain. 

This quarry, though in Ite infancy and its 
product but little known, ie rapidly growing in 
reputation, and tbe stone ie in demand both for 
structural aud ornamental pnrpoeee. 

The Marblee 

Are euecsptible of an uauenally high polish. 
Their luster is eo great that tbe observer wonid 
think that they were inoloeed in and covered 
by a glass plate. Atmoepheric influenuee. Ink 
or citrlo aoid do not affect them or change 
their color. Their intrineio value ie one-third 
greater than tbe imported Italian, and they oan 
be laid down In tbe marts of tbe world at a far 
less price. Tbe ooloring matter of the stone 
coneists of graphite and the oxides of other 
mineral products. Graphite exiete in thin 
veins, but not in sufficient quantities to War¬ 
rant ite extraction as a commercial product. 

The Marhle-hearlne Portion 
Of Slover mountain Is situated on ite northeast¬ 
erly borders, and to all appearancee ie inex- 
bauBtible. It lies in strata of considerable 
thickness. Dsvelopmente as tbe work pro- 
greeses oonatantly expose new and interesting 
varietiee of stone. It is tmpoesibie to predict 
tbe future of this wonderful deposit. 

Prof. A. W. Jaokson of the Uoiveraity of 
Oalifornia hae made a number of analytical 
tests of tbe several varieties of tbe stone of this 
quarry, and reports that the greater portion of 
each variety which he tested ehonid he claesl- 
fied ae a carbonate of lime, as the amount of 
magneeia present was eo small that it did not 
justify claseifying it as a magnesian limestone, 
technically known ae dolomite. 

Developmente. 

The floor of the quarry whioh conetitutee 
tbe main workings ie situated 45 feet above 


the level on which the mill ii litnated. It ia 
500 feet in length by 30 feet high, and ie rapid¬ 
ly increasing in hight a* the work ie extended. 
The bill has a elope of '2S degreee. During tbe 
writer'! visit a block wae quarried from the 
faoe of the works whioh measured 15x27x7 
feet, and showed no flaws nor craoke. 

Several amall quarries have been opened at a 
greater elevation in order to teat tho extent, 
variety and quality of the marble. The bigh- 
eit point reached Is 5*25 feet abovo tha bxae. 

Plent. 

At the time of the writer's examination, tho 
mill cooBUt^^d of thrao gauge of eawe of the ca¬ 
pacity of 4S.000 anpeifiolal feet per month. 
There le al«o one rubbing bed, one pollebiug 
machine, turning lathe, molding maohine, slab 
machine driven by a 75 (high preaaurO boree- 
power engine, with a supplemental '25-horae 
power engine to move the stone from the quar- 
ry to tbe mil). This mill baa been so heavily 
taxed with an acoumnlatiou of orders from 
puhlio and private bnildinge in San Francisco 
and elsewhere that I am informed it baa been 
necessary to treble ite cxpaoity. Nine gangs of 
eaws are now in operation, ami preparations are 
being made for a much larger increase. Mr. 
Warren T. Kimball Is now eo route to Eorope 
in order to aecertain tbe moet deeirahle claee of 
machinery for that pnrpoee. The new addi. 
tiooal plant will cost about $30,000. 

There arc about 1000 tone of marble ready at 
the quarry for shipment. On tbe writer's 
visit, a block of marble that bad just been 
broken from tbe qnarry meatnred 27 feet long 
by 1.5 feet wide by 7 feet in thiokneee, ebowing 
neither craok nor flaw. 

The company is making preparations to ebip 
to San Diego from fivetotencarloade per day— 
each car to oarry a solid block of 20 tone. 

lioth the Southern Pacific railroad and tho 
Santa Fe eyetem paee under tbe ehede of the 
quarry, affording unexceptionable transporta¬ 
tion faoilitiee for the prodnot to all of tbe mar¬ 
kets on tbe continent, both eaet and weet. 
Fifty men are employed in qnarry and mill, and 
tbe bigheet prioee are paid tor ekilled labor. 

Lime. 

An extenelve qnarry hae been opened on tbe 
Bouthweeterly Banks of Slover mountain for 
tbe purpose of extracting this stone for ite 
prodnot, tbe lime of commerce. Ite length ie 
100 feet and bight 600 feet. 

Tbe plant coneiete of four patent kilns with 
all Uie modern improvements. Two of them 
are reepectivelv 33 and 45 feet In bight. The 
first produces 75 bxrrela and the latter 100 bar¬ 
rels commercial lime daily. Two are circular, 
42 feet in bight, covered by iron ehede; capac¬ 
ity 45 barrels each, making an aggregate pro¬ 
duction of 265 barrels per day. 

Eleven cords of wood are need daily. The 
company hae erected at tbe worke a barrel 
manufactory. Tbe wood for this purpose is 
traneported by water and team for a distance 
of 21 miles from the San Bernardino range of 
mountains. Lime ie sold at the worke at $1.20 
per barrel, exclusive of tbe barrel, for which 
a further charge of 25 cents is made. 

( To be CorUiiiued.) 


The Gold Belt of Califoraia. 

Ancient River Channels and Gravel 
De poblte. 

NL'MUBK UI. 

IWiittoD (ortlm Mixing.akd Scientific F'Kree bySTSPiiKN 
Baktgn o( Kemvlllo, Cal. | 

The dlecneeion of the formof oryatallization 
and the fiuenees of gold, ae a prime enbjsct of 
icquiry,would be aeidefrom the purposeoi these 
ariiclee, and they are only referred to as aux¬ 
iliary to the qneetlon as to where tbe gold 
came from. Though tbe gravel of tbe ancient, 
lava-capped bills la nearly all quartz, enough 
ie discernible to enable ue to determine that 
in many cases it came from lodes formed be¬ 
tween elate walls. Greenstone, boinblende, 
elate and mica elate are aeeociated with moet 
of theee depoeite, hnt the levity of the latter 
generally leaves it on top. At Fairplay Hill, 
in the south part of El Dorado county, I have 
seen very heavy little chestnut-brown pebblee 
tbe size of beaop, probably oxide of tin. Theee 
would be deep down in tbe fiatures and were 
a eure oriterion of a prospect of from 50 oents 
to $1 to tbe pan. A man might work all day, 
however, without getting more than five pane 
ebowing tbe pebblee. At this point there wae 
more evidence of great foroe of current than 
any place I have seen in theee ancient de- 
poeits. 

First the current had concentrated in a 
groove in tbe bedrock eloping to tbe eonth; at 
tbe bottom of thie groove it had struck a de¬ 
tached piece of granite eome ten feet in diame¬ 
ter and bad bored a round bole entirely 
through it eome five feet in diameter. Tbe 
polish on these water-worn surfaces was as hard 
ae glass, notwithstanding that the mass could 
be broken into fragments and pounded into 
eand with the side of tbe pick. The bard pol- 
ieb eeemed to bs no thicker, however, than an 
egg shell. At this point, as well ae at a point 
west of Columbia, Tnolumne county, 1 noticed 
heavy deposits of water-worn pebblee of lava. 
At the latter place a bill composed of thie form 
of deposit risee more than 100 feet above tbe 
great etream of basaltic lava which forms Ta¬ 
ble mountain. I have eald that it seems to me 
that there bad been two periods of volcanio ac¬ 
tivity on tbe Pacific Coast, and 1 believe this 


basalt wae erupted after the rivers had Qot 
chsnnele 200 feet deep among the lava-oapped 
hills. Since ba-altio colnmns are rather rare in 
California, I will digreee enongh to say that 
aix.stded colunme 100 feet high, etanding per¬ 
pendicular, may be seen overlooking tbe Stania- 
lane, three miles nortbweet of Colombia. 

While on tho subject of deporite of different 
ages, I Hill aay that on tbe bloffe of tbe Tuol- 
nmne, helow the mouth of tbe South Fork, 
there is a gravel deposit some 2000 feet above 
the bed of the adjacent stream, and not more 
than 300 feet below tbe grade cf the oldest 
gravel deposits. This deposit corresponds with 
tbe grade of what le called Big Gap, In the di¬ 
viding ridge between the Tnolnmne and Mer- 
cad. In following thie grada and tnrnlng to 
the south for three mllee we trace this ancient 
ohannel among the blnffs of the headwaters of 
tbe North Fork of tbe Merced. At La Crrange 
on the Tuolumne, we are presented with a ee- 
riee of obaunele of different agee, one bench 
rifling above anothar in regular terracee, eo 
that the Tnolnmne alone presents ue a whole 
voluma of past geological hietory, without a 
chapter mleeing, from tbe Miooene down to the 
very present. 

I have often said to myself, what a fund of 
Information Prof. Whitney oould have given the 
mining world while paid to thread theee deep sol- 
itndee, if be could only have brought hie mind 
for a moiety of tbe time to abets in from dilat¬ 
ing upon the wonders of the ineeot world. 
Bagology ie all very good in ite place, and 
douhtleee there ie money in it, but it is sadly 
ont of place in a mining community. Ae it Is, 
onr moet trustworthy information In regard to 
the mining region Ie obtained from men who 
made their obaervations with a roll of hlankete 
and eack of flaur on their backs. 

1 have epoken of a Pliocene depoeit at tbe 
month of Kern river oanyon and running 
thence to White river, along the edge of the 
Tulare valley. There area few places where 
auriferoue gravels have been worked beneath 
thie oretaoeoua deposit, and I think it may yet 
develop mines of eome value; hnt tbe depth of 
the chalk, the rapid dip of the bedrock beneath 
the vailey and the great difficulty in obtaining 
a water supply prevent it Irom becoming the 
eite of an extended induetry. 

We thus see that by beginniog with tbe old¬ 
est forme of gravel deposit we are able to de- 
ecend by one unbroken aeries of events to tbe 
oreeent, with a retiring ocean constantly be¬ 
fore ne, and thecbaonele of our rivereoonetant- 
ly growing deeper. Thie change wae not lim¬ 
ited to this side of tbe mountains. At the be¬ 
ginning of the era of ancient-gravel deposit, tbe 
evidence ie that tbe Great Basin wae an im- 
meoee inland eea rieing to the ancient beach 
above S<*lt Lake City; that thie eoa received 
tbe drainage of a vaet region now ontturniog 
through the Columbia; and that a powerful 
etream descended through Owens River valley 
and reached the Colorado eaet of Mt. San Bsr- 
oardino, leaving aleo a Miocene deposit west of 
that mountain several hundred feet above tbe 
eea. 

There is no use of trying to theorize away 
from tbe faote. One etnblrarn fact is worth a 
tboneand theoriee which are not known to have 
a foundation. I have mentioned the finding of 
a ooneb ehell in the ancient gravele of 
Tuolumne. It wae an tho poeeeeeion of a miner 
by tbe name of John Glaee and was found by 
him near Columbia. 1 had forgotten that be 
aleo bad the shell of a cardium or salt-water 
clam fonod there of apparently tbe same epecies 
now found on Long Island. This shell wae, 
however, very much petrified and bad endured 
tbe ravages of time too much for ita epeclee to 
be certainly aud accurately determined. I bad 
also forgotten to mention that while 1 was min¬ 
ing at Colombia, two akeletooe, supposed to be 
human, were nnearthed in tbe Stanahan tnonei 
in Table mountain, and that they were given in 
charge of the Geological Society of Sonora, To 
this I must add that John Huntley, Federal in¬ 
ternal revenue collector after tbe war, found a 
Doinber of ebark’e teeth in tbe ohalk bills north 
of Kern river. Henoe we eee that in tbe an¬ 
cient gravele there wae a mingling of land and 
ealt-water foeeile. The eea wae oonetantly sur¬ 
rendering to tbe land. 

Back ef the Miocene there seems to be a 
tremendous gap in the geological history of tbe 
weetern elope of tbe Sierra Nevada range. Tbe 
only foeeile I have met with in the older forma- 
tione were at Mineral King, in Tolare county, 
and they were probably referable to the Silurian, 
or at latest not later than the Clinton sandstoue. 
Still it hae been claimed that the westernmost 
or main gold belt wae of formations referable to 
tbe age of the Jnra rocks. 1 have failed to 
see a single foeeil from them. 

(To be Coriinued ) 


Roond Valley Coal Mines. —There iemuch 
excitement in Round Valiev, Mendocino coun¬ 
ty, over tbe coal minee. Tbe Bank of Nevada 
owns 100,000 aores of coal lands near the junc¬ 
tion of the two forks of Eel river. They have 
let it lay for veare untouched, but are now 
spending $15,000 in proapecting it. A tunnel 
was run Into tbe bed where there were some 
croppinge cloee to the Middle Fork. At first 
tbe bed lay at an incline of 45 degrees, but ae 
the tnnnel ran in tbe slant decreased to 20 de¬ 
grees. The bed varies In thickness from S to 
14 feet, and has improved in quality as tbe 
tunnel went down. At 140 feet, water stopped 
the work. Pumps have been eent for. In tbe 
meantime work ie beiog proeeouted on another 
tunnel across tbe river. Tbe coal is pronounced 


an excellent article for use on rallroade and 
eteamhoate. Mr, Flood of the Nevada Bank 
■tatee that tbe Fort Bragg R K. Co. will build 
into Sherwood valley, where they will be met 
by tbe owners of tba mlnea. It ie the neareet 
outlet, and would greatly help the people of 
the Northern valleys. We sincerely hope it 
will prove to be more than an empty promiee. 
Tbe people of Raund Valley are greatly elated 
over tbe prospects. Coal croppinge are found 
aloog the range west of Raund Valley for 20 or 
.30 miles to the north of the property of the 
Nevada Bmk.— Ukhh Prtna. 

Till. 

Tin Ore and What Appears Like It. 

We republieb, ae follows, part of an article 
written lor this journal some yeare ago by 
Melville Attwood, Ek]., of thie oity, in view 
of the Increaeing Intereet In tin in this 
country: 

In submitting to our roadere tbla short notice 
on tin ore, it ie perhaps deeirahle to make eome 
preliminary remarke, and to itate that onr ob¬ 
ject ie, If poeeible, to give the proepeotor oearoh- 
Ing for auob ore a few plain directions, eo ae to 
enable him, witbont mnch trouble, to die- 
tingnleh that ore from what appears like it, 
and also to point out tha character of tbe 
rooks in which it ie generally met with, and 
thereby save the proepeotor a needleaa ex¬ 
penditure of time and money in looking 
for that ore in plaoee where it ie not to be 
foond. 

Tin stone or ore ocoure dieeeminated in tbe 
ancient rooks, particularly granite; aleo in bade 
and veins, in large irregular maeaes calledsfocit- 
wrrlis, and in pebblee, an aeeemblagoof which 
le called stream worke, where it ocoaeionally 
takes a Hgneone aapeot and ie termed wood tin. 
The late Dr. David Forbes,at a recent meeting of 
tbe London Geological Society, in 1881, said 
that he had received epeoimene of tbe granite 
from New South Walee tlu region in the year 
1S59, and that be found them to be perfectly 
identical with tbe etanniferone granitee of Corn¬ 
wall, Spain, Bolivia, Fern and Malacca. 

Tin ore, or caseiterite, ocenrs in ooneiderable 
quantity in the eande of tbe river of Tipnani, 
in Bolivia, where, from ite greater specific 
gravity, it aocumulatee In the waehtog appa¬ 
ratus (lavaderoe) during tbe process for ex- 
traotiug tbe gold; thie wae particularly found 
to be tbe case at Playa Gritada, at the eetab- 
lishmeot of Don lldefonso Villamil. 

Thie caeeiterite Is geoeraily in email eemi- 
rounded nodulee, frequently, however, ebowing 
one or more cryetalline faces, and varying in 
sizs from a mnetard eeed to that of a bazal-nut. 
It is generally pure; that ie, without atteohed 
rock substanue; tbe oolor is mostly a dirty 
brownieb-white or dark biaok, hnt fragments 
are ocoaeionally met with of a fine wloe-yellow 
color, or even colorleee and traneparent. 

Tbe stream or placer tin la always much 
purer, and consequently more valuable then 
that obtained directly from the minee. In Ane* 
traiia, tbe operations of the tin minee were at 
first restricted to tbe working of the beds and 
banka of existing water-courees and depoeite 
near tbe surface, but now the bedi of ancient 
atreama 80 and 100 feet below the surface are 
found to contain riob depoeite of tin ore, and 
tbe working of them does not differ much 
from that of the drifting works of our deep 
plaoers. 

There are only two ores of tin, a peroxide 
or oaeeiterite, oontaining 7S.62 tin and 21.38 
oxygen, having a specific gravity varying from 
6.3 to ^.1; hardneee, 0.4 to 7. The color 
varies from white to pink, ruby-red, gray, 
grayieb-blsck to black. The second variety, 
tin pyritee, oontaining 26.5 tin, 30.5 sulphur, 
30 copper; speoifio gravity 4.3 to 4.5; bardnese, 
4; color, staei-gray to iron-black, often yellow- 
ieh. 

Tbe following are a few oreeand rooka that 
have been mistaken for tin: Titaniferoue iron, 
magnetic iron, obromio Iron, basaltic horn¬ 
blende, eilioate of iron, tungstate of iron, etc. 
Titaniferoue iron bae, however, only a epecifio 
gravity of from 4.5 to 5; hardneee, 5 to 6; mag¬ 
netic Iron, 4.9 to 5.2; hardneee, 5 5 to G; 
obromio iron, 4 321; bardnese, 5.5. The 
hornblende and eilicate of iron have a specific 
gravity nf about 4; tungstate of iron, specific 
gravity, 7.1 to 7 55; bardnese, 5 to 5.5. Tbe 
color of tin ore varies from white 
to pink, ruby-red, gray and black. It 
therefore ie certainly no very reliable criterion 
for distinguishing tin ore. A safer obaracter- 
latic is the weight or specific gravity, Unfort- 
acately, taugstate of iron ia nearly the same, 
or a little higher, but not so bard as tin, being 
only five. The color of the powdered ore forms 
a muob better criterion than that of the un- 
powdered ore, Tbe powder of good tin ore va¬ 
ries only from whltieh-gray to dark drab,while 
tungetate of Iron powders reddieh brown, and 
titaniferoue iron black. The value of stream tin 
ore, according to its freedom from gangue or 
dirt, varies from $200 to $300 per ton of ore. 

The prospector may make a rude tost of tbe 
Buepected tin ore by pounding it np with some 
iron pyrites or magnetite and then washing it 
out with a batea; if tlr, it will be heavier than 
either of thoee oree. Then use a little galena, 
and it will be foond to be about tbe same 
weight. 

Earthquakes are again frightening people 
in South Carolina. Six distinct sbocke were 
felt at Oharleeton about daylight Taeeday 
morning. The iaet shock, accompanied by 
rumbllngp, lasted nearly a minute. 
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San Bernardino County. 

It9 Mloerat and Other Reeourcea. 

.SL‘.HI<hR .\'IV. 

IWrIttcn fur th« Pkus by Jamih H. CitU'itMAM.l 

The Blacft Hawk Mlolog Dletrlct. 

Tbit district is sitooted in a tpnr of tha San 
BsrnardiQO raoga of moantains of the same 
name os the dlatriot. Its treod is eosterly sod 
westerly, and It ooDtains on its northerly 6iok 
an important belt of llmestOQO, to which refer* 
ODce has been made in article three of thU 
series. This halt cots on important 6gure In 
tha mineral rasources of San Bernardino oonnty. 
Adjoining Its Incasing rooks on either border, 
tbo limastone Is dolometio in character, contain¬ 
ing on Ita Bontherly contact with a metamor- 
phio granitic rook, veins of qnartz and opar 
carrying the nres of lead, sliver and copper, 
while on Its northerly border gold and silver 
predomlnote. 

This belt of lime is from fonr to six miles in 
width, extending and traceable at Intervals from 
Bear valloy to a point near tho Colorodo river. 
It contains In its make-up nearly all the varie¬ 
ties of limestone known to exist: Bine lime* 
stone suitable for manufacturing the linie of 
commerce, a carbonate of lime, pure crystalline 
and white, for otrnotural or soulptnrnl pur¬ 
poses; magnesian limestone, dolomite, known> 
by the Latin races as the ** metallic oriadur,* 
Its honndories on the south are a granitic rock, 
and on the north a mioaoeons schist, nnderlaid 
by syenite and gneiss, hnt on both borders of 
the contact dolomitio rocks ooonr. 

On the northerly herder of this belt we find 
the serieo of mines known as the Black Hawk 
group, oonsisting nf 21 Icoatlons, the most of 
which comprise an ana of 1500 by 600 feet on 
the main minersl belt that here traverses the 
country. 

The summit of Black Hawk mountain is 
6720 feet above sea level. The bottom of the 
ore deposit on the Heola is 5$30 feet above sea 
level, and the top 5S55 feet. The bottom of 
Tunnel No. 2 on the Lookout Is 5250 feet, snd 
of Tunnel No, 1, 5275 feet above sea level, The 
entranoe to Black Hawk ravine from the desert 
Is at sn elevation of 4100 feet. 

These mines are situated on the northerly 
flank of the range as it slopes toward the des¬ 
ert. The apex of the mountains at a point op¬ 
posite the gronp in a southerly direction is 6700 
feet high. Descending the mountain, we reach 
the Santa Fe and Lady Alice at an elevation of 
6050 feet; at a lower elevation, and lying paral¬ 
lel, the Calnmet and Heels ocenr at 5S55 feet. 
These four Icoaticna course with the stratifi- 
oatlon snd dip into the mountain southerly at 
an angle of 35 degrees. They are well set in 
their Incasing walls, showing no evidence of dis¬ 
turbance or displacement. 

The remaining 17 have a reverse strike and 
lay conformably on a hard slenitic floor, dip 
southwesterly at a small angle of inclination as 
well as easterly and westerly from the ridge’s 
center, varying in thickness from 10 to 60 feet. 
Strictly speaking, they form a blanket of gold- 
bearing qnartz covered by from 10 to 40 feet of 
soil and debris. The qnartz, to all appearance, 
bas in places been by some powerful dynamic 
force pulverized, broken, disintegrated and 
ornehed into a condition to he fed to the mill- 
hopper after passing over a grizzly to remove 
the coarser pieces. It contains hright particles 
of gold often visible to the eye, and Is aooom- 
ponied by some base whioh is not easily amal- 
gomated. The ore here can be mined and 
milled at a very low figure. Thie deposit has 
been developed in a number of places by a sys¬ 
tem of open onts in a quarry form, several tun¬ 
nels having also been driven at right angles 
with the strike into the mass. 

A Big Slide. 

The observer would at first he puzzled to ac- 
oonnt for the origin of thie singular formation, 
a blanket deposit gently- sloping from the 
mountain toward a lower level. (Thie position 
of the vein would be reversed if it were in place 
nndlstnrhed.) Thie mystery le solved if we ae- 
oend the precipitous mountain slope and exam¬ 
ine the fcotwall of the Heola and Calumet 
veine, which consists of a soft and easily decom¬ 
posed variety of a caloareone schist, containing 
euffioient magnesia and talc when wet to elide 
and break away with the weight of theeuperin- 
onmbent mass. In point of fact it is a elide or 
slip of the face of the mountain on a mammoth 
scale. The movement was so slow that nothing 
has been displaced in the change of the lode 
from ite former eemi-vertical to ics now nearly 
horizontal position. An eetimate of the nnmber 
of tons involved in this displacement would 
take a formidable array of figuree. The qnartz 
In the deposite has been eetimated by good 
judges to oarry gold values of from $2 to §25 
per ton of 2000 ponnde. Several drifts have 
been extended into the ore body for a distance 
of 180 feet, the face of whioh ehows 20 feet of 
ore. 

The outlook for the Black Hawk mines is 
particularly hright. A portion of this property 
(the Lookout and Buena Vista minee) hae re¬ 
cently been eold to an Eogllsh syndicate, who 
have since erected a 10-stamp mill npon them, 
the property being nnder the enperintendence 
of Harry Del Mar. Wood for fuel and timber 
for mine purposea are abundant within a reaeon- 
able dietance of the mines. 

Thie oorapany hae brought in water through 
plpee from several eprings in thevicinity, and Is 


utilizing it for power os well as amolgamoting 
porposes. It Is claimed that there can he pro- 
cored a lufficienoy of water for a 100-stamp 
mill, the sonrea of snpply hslng at so great 
an elevation that ony desired omonnt of pres¬ 
sure can he obtained. 

Among tho principal sopplylng springs, the 
Crystal is situated at an elevotion of 6120 feet; 
the Arctic at 6450, end the Live Oak at 6700 
feet above tha level of tbo sea. 

Beeervee. 

On the Santa Fe and Lady Alico, the most 
southerly mines of this group, the ore body 
has been exposed for s langtb of 800 feet by a 
width nf ,34 feet, 

The Heula, which joins the Santa Fe on the 
north, shows a Urge body of ore, some of it 
high grade, 

Lady Alice and Calnmet adjaioiog are but 
little worked. The Pinen clotm shows a large 
body of ore, some of It being high grade. 

The L')okont, adjoining the Pinon on the 
north, shows also a large body of ore (.30 feet 
thick) 1000 feet long, much of It high grade. 
This mlna has been opened by two tnonels ISO 
feet apart, and each 100 feet long; several open 
onts having also been run, an npraise bos been 
made through the ore to the surface. 

The Senator mine joins the Lockent on the 
north, and shows a Urge body of ore opened by 
two short tnnnels and open out. 

Black Hawk mine joins the Senator on the 
north, and shows a body of ore 600 feet long 
and from 10 to 60 feet thick, considerable of 
high grade. It is opened by two tunnels 40 
feet apart snd several open onts. 

The MoroDgo Ellng, Qlaegow and Overly 
Scott, 

Situated on the same vein and oontignons 
to each other, lie on the eastern elope of 
Black Hawk mountain, 18 miles easterly from 
the Cnshinghury Rincbe, at an elevation of 
4500 feet above the level of the eea. The vein 
takes a curvilinear form, striking north¬ 
west to eontbweet. It lies between granite and 
a micaceous schist. Ou the Morongo King a 
shaft baa been sunk to a depth of ISO feet, 
with lateral drifts of 30 feet. The ores are 
bonchy and spotted, hot reported to carry gold 
values of $12 per ton. Eighty feet northerly 
from the first-mentioned vein, on the Overly 
Scott, a shaft of 14 feet deep bas been put down. 
Antelope Springs, easterly J mile, would 
furnish enongh water for mill pnrpcees. 
There is wood for steam in the vicinity. 

Preclado & Vader’e Group of Minee 
Are situated in Tp. 4 N., R, 6 E., 3 miles west¬ 
erly from Old Woman’s Springs. The locality 
is known as the Silver Reef. It lies in the 
same mineral belt and easterly from the Black 
Hawk group of mines. This district is bat 
little known, nor are the lodes here mneh pros¬ 
pected, tbcngb quite numerone. Some of them 
show considerable strength, their ores carrying 
silver with traces of lead and copper. Several 
locations have been made by a Mexican com¬ 
pany and a shaft hae been sunk on the Hermo- 
sillo mine to a depth of 100 feet, from which 
there hae been extracted about 100 tons of ore. 
Thie ore, graded to values of 84 ounces per ton, 
was hanled to Victor by wagons and thence 
sent by rail to San Francisco for reduction. 
Strike of vein, N. 40 E.; formation of Incasing 
walls, lime (magnesia) and a porpbyritic 
granite. Bat seven locations in all have been 
made here; the only developments of any 
account are on the Hermosillo and Santa 
Maria. 

Tfie Moronero Mlnlne Dletrlct 
Lies on the eontherly fiank of the San Ber¬ 
nardino range of mountains. The formstlon 
here consists of metsmorphic and porpbyritic 
rock In whioh several Urge springs come to the 
surface. Scattered gold-bearing veins occur 
thronghout the district, but are yet unimportant 
ae producers, uot having beeu developed to any 
extent. 

The Roee Mine 

Lies 14 miles eontherly from Cusbinghury, at an 
elevation of 7250 feet and near the head of Rat¬ 
tle Snake Canyon. The vein is heavily charged 
with iron in an oxidized form, and is said to 
carry gold values from $5 to $110 per ton. 
Ite strike is north 20 west, and it is inclosed in 
walle of micaceous schist and talooee elate. It 
crops etrongly for a distance of several thon- 
eaud feet, and hae been developed by a ebaft to 
a depth of 100 feet. Two miles eoutheaeterly 
from thia mine there area number of email veins 
from two to fonr inches thick, the ore from 
whioh has heeo worked by Mexicane in araetrae, 
yielding over $100 per ton. 

Tlie Lawrence Mine, 

A eilver-lead bearing vein, eituated in Rattle 
Snake Canyon, ie four feet thick and developed 
by a 40-foot shaft and drift of eame lengtb. Its 
strike ie north 40° east, dip southerly at an an¬ 
gle of 45°, vein inoioeed in a formation of gran¬ 
ite and micaceous elate. 

The Morongo mine, 2000x600 feet, ie eituated 
In Fioni valley, 10 mileein a eoutheaeterly di¬ 
rection from the Block Hawk mines, and six 
milee from Bear valley, in the Black Hawk 
mining district, and at an altitude of 6300 feet. 
The etrike of the vein is N. 70 West, dip Sontb 
55 degreee. The footwall ie composed of lime 
shale; hauglng-wall, dolomite. The vein variee 
in etrength from 10 to 40 feet and is reported 
to carry silver valnes of from $10 to $400 per 
ton. Capt. Peter Maokie, co owner with: 
Mesers. Nichols & Childs of Lcs Angeles, re- 
porte that 300 tons of eelect ore were shipped to 
Colorado, Argo and Denver thot returned $400 


per ten, average value $45; the ore contains 
galeno ond silver, the Utter in the form of o 
chloride with a small percentage of gold. 

The mine has been developed by a series of 
shafts (nine In all) of varying depths, the deep¬ 
est being 1.37 feet, where crosscuts show the 
vein between walls to he 40 feet thick. 

IhoVncupa mining distrlot fs sitoated 20 
miles £. N. E. from Colton. In this distrfet 
the Southern California Land ond Stone Com* 
paoy have opened a promising qnarry of sand- 
stooe and erected n mill on Mill oreek. The 
stone here obtained oooeists of two varieties, 
the first and most valnahle being a hard, fine¬ 
grained bluish rock, the second yellow and 
ooorse, with less tensile strength. The rook 
splits sod dresses well and can he quarried In 
blocks of any desired dimensions. This stone is 
known as the mentooe and hoe acquired quite 
a repntation for strnctnral and street-paving 
purposes. In the vicinity of this qnarry s 
atroog belt of limestone oonrses easterly and 
westerly, on whioh a quarry hae been opened, 
kilos erected and ooinmerotal lime produced. 
The formation here, whioh has been highly 
metamorphosed, contsins granite, porphyry 
and magnesion slstes with metalliferone veins 
of qnartz carrying the ores of both silver and 
gold. Bnt little development work has, how¬ 
ever, been done. 

The Dlgleer 

Granite qnarry la sitoated on land owned 
by a colony of that name, 12 milee west nf 
Colton snd 4^ south of Cncamonga. Though 
this qoarry h^e bnt recently been opened, we 
have good aocconta se to the quality of the 
stone. 

Clay. 

A valnahle body of clay exists in the vicinity 
cf CcltOD, from which a first-quality of brick 
is bnmed. 

(To be Continued.) 


Diamonds in Adstkalia. —It appears from a 
publication recently tssned by the Government 
statisticians of New South Wales that many de¬ 
scriptions of gems and gem stones have been 
discovered in various parte of the Australasian 
colonies, hnt no systematic search has been 
made for any but the diamond. Damonds are 
found in New South Wales, Victoria and 
Queensland, but only in the first named colony 
have any attempts been made to work the dia¬ 
mond drifts. The principal diamond-fields are 
situated st Biogera. near Inverell, in the New 
EogUnd district. The Government of New 
South Wales has on various oooasione obtained 
the service of experts to report upon the fields, 
as well ae the gems which have been from time 
to time extracted from them, and these reports, 
It is said, havs generally been of an encourag¬ 
ing natnre. The nomber of diamonds found in 
the colony to the end of 1887 Is estimated st 
75.000, the largest one being 5f carets, or 16 2 
grains. The diamonds occur in old terri 
tory river drifts, and in the more recent drifts 
derived from them. The deposits are extensive 
and have cot yet been thoroughly prospected. 
The New South Wales diamonds are harder 
and much whiter than the Sjutb African dia¬ 
monds, and are classified on a par with the 
beet Brazilian gems. Daring the year 1887 
the diamond companiee at Ci'pe’s Creek, near 
Bingera, prodneed abont 23,000 diamonds, 
weighing 5151 carate; but in 1888, owing to the 
severe drought which occurred, the search for 
diamonds bad to be temporarily abandoned.— 
Mining Review. 


New Mexico Onyx —Mrs. L. J. Caldwell 
of Cbioago ie the owner of ricolite and 
green onyx qnarries being operated in 
Western Grant cSnnty, New Mexico. This ie 
one of the most remarkable discoveries. The 
stone has the form of trne fissure vein 50 feet 
wide and over a mile in length, and it is taken 
ont in massive blocks and taken to Chicago, 
where it ie becoming very popular for bouse 
decoration inside and outside. The stone ie 
susceptible of a very high polish, and of a vari¬ 
ety of colors—dark green and cream, striped and 
mottled, also pink and salmon. In fact, it car¬ 
ries what are termed the " lost colors ” in stone. 
It is very tongh, ie superior to Mexican onyx, 
and is the only btone of the kind in the world 
that can be carved. Contracts have been signed 
to furnieb to the new Alhambra theater and 
hotel and other pnblic bnildings in Chiosgo 
for decorative purposes. Mrs. Caldwell offers 
blocks of it to be used in the constmetion of 
the New Mexico exhibit pavilion at the World’e 
Fair.— Stone. 


Tunneling under the New York Nar- 
—The loog-talked-ol scheme of tunneling 
under the Narrowein New York harbor has, it 
is annoanced, been seriously taken np by well- 
known capitaliets, and it ie quite possible that 
in the oourse of a lew yearawe shall see railroad 
linesconnectingtheGreatWeet with theeaetern 
end of Long Island and ocean ferriee to Great 
Britain. It is considered that the most deeir- 
able line for running a tunnel ia one from some¬ 
where near Fort Wadsworth, on the Staten Isl¬ 
and shore, to Bay Ridge, The echeme, as far 
as known, contemplatee the construction of 
two parallel tunnels at a depth of 35 feet helow 
the bottom of the bay. The length te roughly 
put at one and tbree-qnarter miles, and the 
oust, It ie estimated, would not exceed $5,000,- 
000 , as it is coceidered that there will he no 
particular diffioulty attendant upon the work 
of oonetructinn. 

The lorgest and highest electrio-light tower 
In the world ieto be erected in Minneapolis. 


North Dakota Coal. 

For tha past 6re years the queetioo of tr.na 
mittmg coal from the ooal*heda of North 
Dakota down the Miesonri river to Piorre haa 
heoD Doder dlaoneaioo, hot owing to the gen* 
oral stagnation of hualoees throughont the 
State elnoe 1S86, and the falling off of trane- 
portotion on the river, tho qneatlon for a time 
waa lost aight of, hnt with the advent of the 
large river boat, the Ahner O'Neal, or the 
Chaake aa it waa at firat called, the people 
were again awakened to the neoeaslty of takiog 
hold of thia matter of enpplying thia portion of 
Sonth Dakota with oheaper fnel. The matter 
waa orraoged, and Mr. A. L. Silver, a praotioal 
coal man, woe sent to North Dakota to Inveeti- 
gate, and he waa ao favorably impreased with 
the ontlook that he immediotely purchased 
eeveral hnndred aoree of theae ooal lands north 
of Biemarck and ie now organizing a company 
with a capital of $.30,000, to begin active oper- 
ationa. The ooal oan he transported in hargee 
with a oapaoity of 100 tone each or thoreahont, 
and under the moat liberal eetimate it oan ho 
dooked at Pierre for $2 per ton. It oan he 
chipped to Chamhorlain and other points helow 
at ahont $2.50, and oan even he shipped from 
hero by rail and delivered In Huron at ahont 
the same ffgure. It oan he readily seen that 
the retailer oan make a handsome profft and sell 
this ooal at leae than one.half the present price 
of lows ooal. The quality for soft ooal ie 
good, snd will compare favorably with the soft 
ooal shipped from the other States. A oom- 
pany of Iowa men have purohaoed 3000 acres of 
theae lands and inoorporated tho North Dikota 
Goal Company, snd in order to aaoertain tho 
heating power of thia coal an analyola wao pro- 
onred from S. W. Johnson, Profeooor of Thoo- 
retioal and Agricultural Ohemlotry of Yale 
College: Water, 14 88; volatile, 36 72; Oxed 
carhop 44,51; aoh.3 44; sulphur, ii.-Yankton 
Htrald. 

Railway Earnings. 

the railroads in the 
Unitsd States amonnted for the first saven 
months of the present year to SD.! 408,090 
agslnst $103 535,117 dnring a corresponding 
period ia 1889. This fslling off, the first that 
has occurred for many months, has been due 
mainly to heavy decreases by a few of the 
large oystemr, the general condition of net 
earnings being better than the figures indicate. 
The principal caose for the decreaee is a large 
increase in operating expenses amounting to 
over $3,000,000. It is also to he rememhered 
that the result of operations for the month is 
being compared with a very favorable month 
last year. 


Dam Failures have been numerous. The 
dam at the outlet of Bonesteel Fond, 12 milee 
east nf Troy. N. Y., gave way Sipt. 18.b, and 
•the flood carried away buildings, dame and 
bridges for eeveral miles. On the eame date a 
dam near the head of Broad Brook, fn the town 
of Ellington, Conn., gave way, and the flood 
swept down the valley for eight miles to the 
Connecticut river, carrying out five dams, two 
railway trestles and six highway bridges. 
The total lose le set at $50,000. Highway 
bridges have been carried away hy floods 
in many parte of New York and New En¬ 
gland. 

The high price and uncertainty of the snpply 
of natural gas at Pittsburg have resulted In 
three large iron-mills going hack to the use of 
ooal for steam purposes. One mill at Alleghany 
has begun again the exclusive nee of coal ae a 
fuel. Natural-gas company managers believe 
the supply will soon be increased by new wells 
now under way, and point out that many in¬ 
dustrial conenmere of natural gas have used It 
extravagantly. The introdnotion of the meter 
system in oonnection with natural gas supplied 
to industrial eetabliehmente promisee to induce 
more economy in ite consumption.— Brad/ft^-eei's. 


The Sequoia Park.— Secretary Noble has 
promulgated rules and regulations for the gov¬ 
ernment of the park In Tulare county, oontain- 
Ing the mammoth sequoias trees, created by 
Act of Congress and approved Sept. 25, 1890. 
The secretary christens it *‘The Sequoia Na- 
ional Park.” The rules for its regulation are 
substantially the same as those covering the 
Yellowetone Park. The seoretary said that 
if he fonnd it practicable he would procure 
from a tract adjoining the park a section of one 
of the msmmoth trees for exhibition at the 
World’e Fair at Ohioego. 


The Pittshurg DUpatch prediote that by the 
end of thie year the Pictsburg district will be 
producing 1000 tons a day more pig Iron than 
formerly, or an increase over last year of 33i^ 
per cent. The present capacity is about 3000 
tone per day, of which 700 tone is mill pig and 
the reet Beeuemer. The present year will see 
more blast fnrnaces erected or nearing comple¬ 
tion in that district than ever before. In all, 
seven new fnrnaoee have been projected, 


The Philadelphia Oitt Hall.— The tower 
of the City Hall is now 335 feet high, yet on 
top of that 8000 tone of iron and bronze are to 
be placed. There is to he a clock-tower, the 
dials of which are to he 27 feet in diameter, 
surmounted hy a statue of William Penn 37 
feet high, ond there will be nnmeroue statues, 
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We admit, unindorsed; opinions.of corre8pondent8:-=^£D8. 

Mad Mute and Otder Mind's. 

Editobs PRESS;~^he -'80‘C%Ued Mad Mule 
mine ia situated aKout five milea north of 
Stella, and oonaiata entirely of aeam diggings. 
It was located some 20 years ago by Mr. Bang* 
hort, whose name for a long time it bore and 
who, working it for several years, made a fort¬ 
une out of it. Finally, however, be gave it 
np, supposing it to be worked out. Ojher par¬ 
ties taking hold of it have since that time 
worked it with varying degrees of ancceas. 
The present owners have been operating it for I 
about a year and a half, and have pursued a | 
course different from that followed by farmer 
owners, and in this oonrse they have been suc¬ 
cessful from the start, the mine being now a 
fine-paying property. The gold taken Qnt here 
is porons and light. There have been run in 
this gronnd some eight or ten miles of tunnels. 
The best-paying pan of quartz taken out here 
yielded about §1400 worth of gold. 

The Her Brothers from Sacramento, who 
have been mining in this vicinity the past two 
yearf, have struck rich ore In the White Kook 
ground, near Iron Mountain district. They 
have run a tunnel some 200 feet and found a 
fins body of ore, which shows well in free gold 
and sulpburets. There are two other ledges on 
this claim on one of which they had sunk a shaft 
some 75 feet. This shaft has been full of 
water all summer, but the tunnel since run has 
drained it entirely. There ledges undoubtedly 
come together about 200 feet from the end of 
tunnel. These boys expect to have a mill in 
operation on this claim some time next spring, 
going on and developing the lode meavt-’r,/. {^0 
fast as possible. J. D, 

Shasta Co , Cal, Oct. 4,1S90, 


Evading the Law. 

Editors Press; —I wish to call your atten¬ 
tion to the loose manner In which our min¬ 
ing laws are being carried out, the way in 
which claims are located and held, practically 
defeating the intent of these laws. 

There is, for examnlB,one man in this county 
who has more than 60 claims located, and I am 
confident that he does not do $60 worth of 
work per annnm on the entire nnmber. Now 
if we had a law requiring each locator to make 
oath to his assessment work with one or more 
witnesses, it wonld stop parties who runaround 
and locate the whole country and do nothing. 
Trne, they cannot lawfully hold such claims, 
but few people care to try and rectify this 
abuse at the peril of having a lawsnit on their 
hands. Henoe this unlawful practice is toler- 
atpd to the detriment of honest and l®g>*:?ni^te 
mining. Prosfector. 

Shasta, Oct, 8, 1890. 


A New Tamping Material por Blasting. 
Roasit-r W. R ymond, in the New York Eri' 
gintering and Mining Journal, has the follow¬ 
ing suggestion concerning the best material for 
tamping drill-holes, which onght to be of great 
interest to miners in the Kootenay Lake coun¬ 
try. The variety of tamping materials em¬ 
ployed in blasting is very large, and tbe sub- 
jaot has been discussed many times; hut I do 
not remember having seen any mention of a 
material lately suggested to me by A. Mezger, 
a mining engineer of great experience and skill. 
I refer to jig tailings about one-quarter-inch in 
diameter of grains. Mr. Mezger says that this 
crushed and sized material works much better 
than sand, packing without any ramming, so 
as to make a good tamping evec for black 
blasting powder. The application is very sim¬ 
ple. Into holes Inclining downward more than 
40 degrees the tailinge are charged with a fun¬ 
nel; for holes nearly level or inclined upward, 
they are filled in cartridges of one thickness of 
paper, which burst asnnder when only slightly 
pressed with a tamper. The effect is always 
satisfactory; and as there is no pressure on the 
primer, this tamping material is especially to 
be recommended as diminishing danger in the 
use of nitTo-g'yoerine and its compounds. Mines 
where concentration works are in operation can 
eis*lv be provided with the material In ahun 
danoe. 


Foreign Coin Values. —A telegram re¬ 
ceived lately by Collector Phelps of the Cus¬ 
toms Department from 0. L. Spanldiog, As¬ 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, Is as follows: 
Tbe department oironlar of the 1st of October 
proclaims values of foreigo currenciee as fol¬ 
lows: Austrian florin, 42 cente; peso of Cen¬ 
tral American States, S5 cents; Shanghai tael, 
$1.25 6; Halkwan tael, $1 40; Mexican dollar, 
92 3 opnts; Russian ronble, 6S oente; Japanese 
yen, 91.7 cents, and other silver currencies in 
the same proportion. The circular will he for- 
wardsd as soon as printed. 

Silver Lead Mines Worked Before 
Christ. —Talk about tbe silver-lead mines of 
this country lacking permanency bringe to no¬ 
tice the famous silver-lead mine of Laurium in 
Attloa, Greece, that was being worked over 
400 years before Christ, and wae then probably 
several hundred years old. It bas been worked 
more or less ever since, yet it is still being 
mined so succeesfuily as to pay regular divi- 
deods. 


The Gold Belt of California. 

Ancient River CPannela and Gravel 
Bepoelte. 

NUMBER IV. 

[Written for the Mining and Scientific Press by Stsphbn 
Barton of Kemville, Cal. [ 

The system of dead river ” channels wbioh 
has made the termbine gravel’* so famous ^ 
in tbe northern part of the State is thus seen 
to have extended nnlnterrnptedly through the 
counties of £1 Dorado, Amador, Citaveras, 
Tuolumne and Mariposa. There are also large 
deposits of ancient gravel in Fresno oonnty, 
hut these, like those mentioned in Kern county, 
may belong to a more reoent system. 

While there are no lava-capped gravel ridges 
oU tbe western elope, In Tulare and Kern 
counties evidence is not wanting that this re¬ 
gion had its ancient system of rivers. Bast of 
a creek pat down on the Government charts as 
Lime creek, hnt nsualty called Dry creek, and 
which pnts Into the Ksweab river, in Tulare 
county, and in Tp. 14, S. of 27 £., at an alti¬ 
tude of abont 4000 feet above the sea, targe 
numbers of water-worn pebbles are found on 
tbe points of tbe ridges, and tbe granite bed¬ 
rock is soft and highly oxidized, as if once the 
bed of a stream. The same conditions are met 
with at Wagy Flat, west of tbe forks of Kern 
river, in Kern oounty, at an altitude of 3500 
feet above the sea and lOOO feet above tbe | 
great monntain-looked valley of tbe South' 
Fork. I 

As I have before indicated, these ancient, 
channels appear to bsve debouched upon the 
points of tbe ridges at an altitude of 2000 feet 
above the sea. Only a portion of them have 
been thoroughly tested for gold. Tbe spnrs of 
the ridges, marking tbe terminal point of the 
great flow which came down beneath tbe Bmi-! 
grant Ridge east of Flaoervilie, have been 
worked under the names of Coon Hill, Cedar 
Hill, Spanish Hill, Negro Hill and White 
Rock; bat these workings are like the skirmish 
line in front of an army before the line of bat¬ 
tle has been drawn. The great reserve of those 
I plaoers is in tbe Emigrant Ridge, For 15 miles 
a high rimrook on the north of this obannel in¬ 
tervenes before reaching the bluffs of tbe Sooth 
Fork of the American river, and drainage in 
that direction wnnld be costly. To tbe south, 
the channel of Weber creek is too shallow to 
offer successful drainage for more than a short 
distance. Hence tbe workings are liable to 
progress inch by inch from tbe Hangtown 
Creek base. This channel had its aonroe 
somewhere in the vicinity of Little Stiver lake, 
some 30 miles east of Flacerville, and crossed 
the present line of the South Fork near a point 
formerly known as Bartletta B idge. 

I do not claim that these ancient grave! de¬ 
posits were eqnally rich In gold tbronghout 
their whole length. On the other hand, the 
local charaoterietioa in orystallizAtion, when 
the gold is of the same value, speak of tbe sup¬ 
ply as having come from lateral sources; but 
for miles above Flaoervilie this ohanuel must 
increase in wealth as the source of supply is 
approached. 

A channel in all respects similar to this pnts 
down to the sonth of the Middle Fork of the 
Cosumnes. Though I mined here for three 
years, I never saw a miner wbo could tell 
whence this channel took its scarce, and at its 
terminal point I suppose it is scarcely pros¬ 
pected to-day, though the placers of that local¬ 
ity are known to have drawn their supply of 
gold from it. 

Still another channel of this kind^puts down 
in the south of El Dorado county, by Indian 
Diggings, but this I have never followed for 
any great distance. 

Frohably as much wealth lies bnried in'the 
channel which pnts down to Volcano, in'Ama- 
dor county, as there is In the Emigrant Ridge; 
hnt here again my explorations have been oat 
short. 

In the mining region of Calaveras oonnty, 
tbe lava capped hills area marked feature of 
the laudsoape. 

Sonth of the North Fork of the Stanialans, in 
Tuolumne oonnty, there is a long stretch of 
oetnent covered channel, which, as I believe, re¬ 
mains without a single prospeot-bole to-day. 
This channel must have crossed tbe present 
line of the Stanislaus somewhere in tbe direo- 
tioD Of American Gamp, and mast have Joined 
the flow from Murphys near Columbia. 

Tbe main Tuolumne river offers an instance 
of a stream adhering near to Its origiual bed, 
notwithstanding a lava flow. Tbe obaunel 
which passed to the Merced side of the ridge 
at Big Gap was evidently from tbe region now 
drained by tbe South and Middle Forks, and, 
as I have said, had no lava oap. But on the 
main river a flow of lava ran very nearly on 
the line of the present bed of tbe stream. West 
of Big Gap, It curved slightly to tbe south of 
the site of the modern cbaunel, and there tbe 
lava oap may be seen for a distance of several 
miles. A rimrook separates this channel from 
the living river, and over this rimrock numer¬ 
ous springs are seen to rise from beneath the 
cement. At the point where this piece of a 
channel overlooks the Tnolnmne, a tunnel was 
run into the pay gravel in 1869; but this gravel 
wae so well cemented that it could not be 
washed, and the men threw up the claim In 
disgust, Dotwithstanding that they pieced on 
exhibition at Oak Flat a piece of cement ten 
inches square, speckled over with gold on one 


side, like freckles on the human countenance. 
This gravel was of a dark bine, doahtless ow¬ 
ing (as Mr. Talbott has well remarked) to the 
fact that the hedrcck was of a serpentine slate. 

For the present I will hid the auriferous 
gravels an 


flow to Avoid Strikes. 

The extremely moderate and rational tone of 
the reply of Judge Dean, the president of the 
CresBon & Clearfield Coal and Coke Company, 
to the miners, dealing with the demands made 
by them upon the mine operators of District 
No. 2, embracing the Clearfield and Mountain 
regions, leads us to hope that a serious strike, 
affecting about 25,000 men, will he avoided. 
The whole style of this masterly address is a 
model for any employers of labor to adopt In 
dealing with a body of men who are possessed 
of common sense and capable of appreciating 
reason and fairness. In tbe preamble Jndge 
Dean points out that tbe proposed scale of 
prices for mining agreed on by the miners of 
tbe district in convention makes demands 
which, if enforoed at present selling prices of 
coal, would close tbe mines of tbe company be 
represents, and, in his belief, every mine in tbe 
district. He further gives the men credit for 
having in all probability acted witbont a 
knowledge of tbe facts as they exist on tbe 
side of tbe operators, and believes that if there 
had been a full consultation between fair, 
candid and intelligent men, operators and 
miners, prior to bolding tbe oon^ention, the 
action of tbe miners would have been different. 
This frank concession to tbe men on tbe part of 
tbe company of tbe right to make demands, 
and the appeal to them as fair, candid and in¬ 
telligent men, was certainly tbe best way to in¬ 
sure fair consideration of tbe argoments of the 
mine operators. Then comes the plain argu- 
mentum ad homvitm in tbe following words, 
wbioh oould certainly he nnderstood by those 
interested; 

*'It seems to me onr Interests are so identi¬ 
fied that it would he advantageous to ns both 
to at least try to ascertain tbe facts on each 
side before taking snob Important steps affeot- 
ing so serioasly so many persona and such large 
investments of capital. We have invested over 
a million dollars in money; yon have here the 
labor of mors than 500 persons. We want to 
sell coal at a reasonable profit; yon want to 
mine it at fair wages. If we do not pay fair 
wages yon oannot afford to work for us and our 
mines must ' abnt down.’ If yon demand un- 
re^onahly high wages we cannot afford to go 
on; the mines must ’shut down.’ Neither of 
us makes anything by the shut-down; our capital 
lies idle; oni improvements go to rack; yon are 
idle for a longer or shorter time; lose time in 
hauling another place or other employmeut, 
besides expense of moving, with probably no 
larger returns for your work at the new place 
than you were receiviug here, heoanse wher¬ 
ever you may go yon will not get more than 
fair wages; no operator can afford to pay more; 
if he attempts it.'hankrnptcy and a ‘shut-down’ 
soon follow. What is fair wages depends not 
on what yon would like to get, or what we 
wonld like to pay, hut on what, in view of the 
condition of tbe market and the nature of the 
competition we have to meet, we can afford to 
pay-” 

The demands of the miners were 26 in num¬ 
ber, and through these Judge Dean goes care¬ 
fully in bis reply, ooncediog the point asked in 
some cases where fairness supported it, offering 
to make other changes requested If the miners 
could bring forward well-founded objections to 
the present method, and, in the case of those 
that sffaoted the price of coal, tendering an in- 
speotion of the hooks of the company to prove 
to the satisfaction of the men that an advance 
in coal was incompatible with a continnance of 
operations. 

The whole case is clearly summed up In these 
words: *'The proposed scale seems tome to 
be based on a mistaken belief that thie com¬ 
pany is making large profits in which the mlU' 
er dose not share. Yon are reoeiving substan- 
tially f^r wages in view of tbe condition of tbe 
coal business; this company at tbe same time 
has not earned and is not earning a fair profit 
on its large invested capital; nor dp I believe 
any other operator in the district is in any bet 
ter condition. 

“Your right to organize and in convention 
adopt B scale advantageons to you, 1 b not ques* 
tioned; hnt a scale to be a fair one or a practi- 
cable one, most be based on existing conditions, 
on facts, and not alone on tbe interest of those 
wbo adopt it. In a hnsiness Buohas onrs, which 
cannot be carried on by the operator withont 
the miner, or by the miner without the operator, 
there never can he steady prosperity for both 
unless there be reciprocal good-will, fairness 
and candor.” 

While it may happen that in many cases tbe 
employer of labor, against whom a strike is 
threatened, has not so good a case on which to 
rest in reasoning with his men, we oannot too 
eameetly commend the style of argument 
adopted by Judge Dean, and we halieve that 
were the demands of employes always met with 
a similar cool, jndicial and painstaking exposi¬ 
tion of the situat'on, many dtsascrouH strikes 
would be avoided.— Engineering and Mining 
Journal. __ 

It is Estimated that in England one man in 
500 gets a college edneation, and in America 
one in every 200.^- 


[CoPYRiQUT, 1890, by Dewev & Co,] 

San Bernardino County. 

Ite Mineral and Other Besourcee. 

NUMBER XIV. 

[Wiitten for the Prebb by James H. Cro'sbman, ] 
Granite Quarrlee. 

Having completed oar examination of that 
portion of San Bsrnardino oounty that lies 
south of the range and in a previous article 
briefiy described, we turn northward and cross 
the San Bernardino range at an elevation of 
4676 feet, throngb Cajon Fabb. From the sum¬ 
mit of this Fabb the broad expanse of desert 
comes into view, hut the elevation is not snffi- 
oient to enable us to note its distinctive feat¬ 
ures, hills and lovr mountain ranges obstruoting 
the vision. 

From the snmmlt of Mount San Bsrnardino, 
at an elevation of 11,550 feet above the level of 
tbe sea, with tbe aid of a field-glass we obtain a 
view of that portion of the amphitheater en¬ 
closed on tbe aro of a oirole whose chord from 
west to east measures 216 miles, its area 17,496 
square miles. A radial line extended from tbe 
center of tbe chord dne north would intersect 
the center of the arc on the honndary line be¬ 
tween Inyo and San Bfirnardino oounties. 
From our point of observation, lOS miles west, 
we reaoh the ocean a few miles north of Santa 
Monica in Los Angeles oonnty. We tarn oar eyes 
to the Orient, and the Sin Bsrnardino range 
with its outlying spurs gradually loses its in¬ 
tegrity and disappears altogether in tlie desert 
before reaching the Colorado river. Scanning 
the horizon from east to west beyond the ex¬ 
terior honndaries of the arc, Clark, Kingston 
and Telescope peaks are seen. Tehaohipi 
mountain, as well as other ranges of lesser note, 
stands in hold relief against the horizon oon- 
tracting the circle, and at a lesser radius Gar¬ 
lic, Pilot and Eagle peaks and Old Dad of the 
Providence range form prominent figures in the 
landscape. In the foreground a verdureless 
plain, basin-shaped depressares, beds of dried 
lakes and short nninterrnpted ranges without 
order or system, meet the eye in striking oon- 
trast with the green fields and cultivated farms 
lying off to the sonth and west. Viewing the 
country in that and the opposite direotion, the 
change hsa been magical. The lines are sharply 
drawn by the crest of the monotain—on the 
south fertility, on the north sterility. We are 
apparently on a foreign soil. We reaoh Hes¬ 
peria, a boom town, situated on the northerly 
fiank of the range, with her unfinished .build¬ 
ings which were erected during the fiush times, 
when corner lots in paper towns sold by the 
front foot. This townsite is covered by a forest 
of oaotUB. The Ynooa plant attains here a 
bight of from five to eight feet. The short, 
stubby arms extending from its trunk ars 
armed with hayonet.shaped leaves, terminating 
in a hard, flinty barb so sharp that it readily 
pierces man or beast if they come in oontsot 
with it. These monstrosities of the vegetable 
kingdom stand apart, each by itself, presenting 
in their isolation the appearance of a planted 
orchard. In the vicinity, however, and on the 
same tract of land, a redeeming feature meets 
the eye like an oasis on the desert. The cacti 
have here been oonqnered and give place to a 
onltivated field of 100 acres or more, on which 
the vine and various semi-tropioal fmits have 
been cultii^ated with sneoess. Here the vine 
comes to full maturity in three years or less, 
hearing evidence of the wonderful fertility of 
this soil wherever water oan he obtained for ir¬ 
rigating purposes. Water from the Mojave 
river has been brought in here through a ditoh 
11 miles long. 

Sliver Mountain Mlnlne; Dletrlct. 

Having descended into the valley proper, we 
OTOPe over into the low moantain range known 
as Victor, desorlhed in another artiole of this 
seriee. This mountain presents a •seemingly 
impenetrable granitic wall to farther progress 
in that direotion. On a closer inspeotion, how¬ 
ever, a narrow gorge ie seen on its easterly 
slope. Here at an elevation of 50 feet above its 
base, an excavation of considerable extent ap¬ 
pears in tbe rooky oliff, this heiug the result of 
man’s handiwork. Presently a sharp report is 
beard and a black colnmn of smoke ascending 
from the epot telle the tale that a blast has 
been fired, and a bnge mass of tbe rock has 
been torn from its bed and sent to topple over, 
workmen appearing presently from sheltered 
nooks to ascertain the effect of the shot. This 
is the site of 

The St. John’s Granite Quarry, 
Situated in tbe Victor district at an elevation 
of 2763 feet above the level of the sea. This 
property is owned and operated by the Hes¬ 
peria Land & Water Company of Loa Angeles, 
who have opened quarriee on both the east and 
west hanks of the river. The western quarry 
presents exceptional facilities for both quarry¬ 
ing tbe rook and handling the stone, its face 
rising to a bight of 50 feet above the railroad 
track passing near it. The product of the 
mine can he moved by gravity and landed in 
the carp, hnt the stone is inferior to that taken 
oiit from the eastern quarry, where tbe prinoi- 
pal work is at present being done. The forma¬ 
tion Is stratified, the strata being of onasider- 
ahle thickness aud easily quarried. The de¬ 
posit which pitches easterly at an angle of 14” 
has been opened np for a length of 700 feet by 
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% depth of 60 feet, with 200 feet of verticftl 
b«cks. 

Upoo viBitlag the quarry whloh ia altoated 
half a mile northerly from the town of Vlo* 
tor wa found that the reault of the ahot wit* 
uaaaed waa to datacb from Ita bed a block of 
granite meaaorlng GO feet in length and four 
feet In width by 20 feet in thlckneaa, and 
whloh after being dreiaed will oootain 48,000 
onblc feet. There la here very little waate, 
even the ohlpa being utilized. Thia reault waa 
prodoced from a 15*foot hole, uaing a 2^*inoh 
bit, loaded with Santa Cruz powder. The 
block waa eatlmated hy the anperintendent, 
P. H. Leach, to have a valne when dreaaed 
and ready for the market of $20,000. Aoother 
block lay on the floor of the quarry, which 
waa b sing worked up into 4x4 aize, ita meea* 
nrementa haiog 0x13 feet. The color of the 
granite here la a hlnlah'gray, free from Iron or 
other impnrltiea likely to oaoae diicoloratloo 
on expoaure to the atmoaphere. It apllta 
atraight with a olean fracture and dreaaea 
amoothly and la anaoeptlble of a good pollah. 

In atrengtb thla atone la muoh above the 
average, competent judgea having pronounced 
it fully eqnel In atrengtb to the beat Maaaa* 
ohnaetta hlocka, which meaauring 4x4 feet, are 
eold in Loa Augelee for $1.25 per out foot, 
Rtilroad and freight ohargea from quarry to 
L^a Angelea hy the oerload of 20 tone are $20. 
Thii property haa been worked atoadlly for 
the paat three yeara by a regular force of 
about 25 men. 

Thenoe northerly we follow the Mojave 
river for a diatance of two and a half milea and 
reach the 

Shearer Granite Quarry, 

Situated on the eaaterly hank of the Mojave, 
whloh haa been well opened,and ie producing 


hanoe the decay la more likely to be local than 
general. Thla difference in oorroalon ia proh* 
ably dne to the atructural difference In the 
platea; they are not alwaya perfectly homo* 
geneona, heiog prevented from beoomiog eo hy 
the natnre of the proceaaea of manufaotnre. 

For inatanoe, the flhera of Iron are welded to* 
gather hy aqueezlog, hammering and rolling, 
which aometimea allow the flhera to be aapa* 
rated by thin layera of Impuritlea. The In* 
nnmarable air and gae oella in ateelingota, more 
or leu perfectly welded together by hammer* 
Ing and rolling, aleo prevent a perfect homoge* 
neouaatmoture; and it ia fair toeaanme that the 
Imperfect atmoture of the material ia one of 
the cauaea of local oorroalon; bot in ateam hoil* 
era there are other oeuaea for local decay; for, 
Inatanoe, a thin acaletendeto protect the platea, 
but thia aoale often becomea detached in local 
placea, leaving the olean iron expoaed to corro* 
aive action whloh rapidly progreaaea. Again, 
the fibera of the metal may have been looa* 
ened by bending, hammering, etc., all of which 
tend to accelerate oorroalon. 

Platea are alTeoted In various waya by corro* 
aion; frequently amall cavities are formed In the 
plate, the depth varying from a shallow de¬ 
pression to an actual perforation of the plate. 
In some placea the oevitlea lie far apart; in 
others they are close together, giving the plate 
a honeycombed appearance. Thla phenomenon 
ia called pitting and may be caused hy surface 
defecta due to the intense local action of fatty 
adds, or other particles of corrosive substances; 
in some cases the cause of pitting ia attributed 
to the galvanic action of particles of hetero¬ 
geneous metale. 

From the foregoing it appears that to prevent 
pitting good material only should enter into the 
oonstruotion of the boiler, and if pitting then 


A Visit to the Otay Watch Factory. 

Kditoks pRb^.H:— Leaving San Diego over 
the National City k Otay railroad, in a few 
minutes we reach National City (which I will 
describe iu a future letter), and continuing, 
cross the rich valley of the Sweetwater. Here 
the N. 0. k O. R. R, branches, one line going 
to the famons Sweetwater dam, the other to 
Tia Juana. Taking the Tla Juana line, we find 
onrteivaa a mile farther or ten milea from Sen 
Diego at Chula Viata. This In a few yeara 
will he one of the finest suburban towoa in 
Southern OaUfomle. Here are 5000 acres 
divided into 5*aore villa sites. The price of 
lota and coat oi building aa required by terms 
of sale preclude the possibility of an ondeair* 
able class settling here. The town is laid out 
on a beautiful stretch of land in full view of 
ocean and mountains, and Is alreedy well dotted 
with homes. Passing on three miles, we come 
to Otay, the home of the Otay \Vatoh Oo, By 
courtesy of Mr. P. H. Wheeler, the auperln* 
tendent, I had the pleasure of seeing a Califor* 
nia watch in all stages of Its makeup from the 
ornde material in the material*room to the fin¬ 
ished watch ticklog the tick of Otay. I give the 
following notes of the works, whloh, while 
brief, may be of interest to the Prkss readers: 

The Otay Watch Werks are situated in the 
flourishing young village of Otay, S>n Diego 
county. Cal. The worka commenced building 
machinery a little over a year ago, and turned 
out their first watches May 17, 1890. The 
watch was a accoeaa from the very start, and it 
is truthfully said that it Is the handsomest 
watch made in America, and for time it haa no 
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THE OTAY WATCH FACTORY, OTAY. SAN DIEGO COUNTY. 


stone of good quality. The face of the excavation I 
ia 50 feet in bight by 75 feet in length. The I 
stoueis reported to be similar to that extracted I 
from its neighbor and in the same formation. 
Thia granitic belt is about 3 miles in length by 
one iu width from north to south. On Its 
northerly extremity a belt of limestone oomes 
in, bisecting it at nearly a right angle. The 
etone Is traceable for about 12 miles in the di¬ 
rection of Highland mountain, where it breaks 
up and becomes scattered, forming on its south¬ 
erly flank a disconnected body of considerable 
dimensions in which a qnarry has been opened, 
known ae the 

Loa Anselea Granite Quarry. 

It Is owned by a party in Indiana, but no 
work is now being done upon it. The atone is 
much mixed and stained in streaks and spots. 
Some beautiful specimens of onyx have been 
quarried here and are now lying at the works. 
The plant here, consisting of shop buildings, 
etc., is ample for requirements. The prodnet 
has been hanled by freight teams to Victor, 12 
miles distant, for railroad transportation to a 
market. 

( To h*‘ Covtinu-fl ) 


occurs the water should then be analyzed, and. 
If necessary, changed; and greasy aubatanoes 
should not be allowed to enter into the boiler. 

Frequently the corrosion forms deep furrows 
parallel aud olose to the seams; this phenom¬ 
enon ia called grooving or furrowing. In near¬ 
ly every oase this furrowing occurs nnder the 
water line, and in horizontal boilers with lap 
joints, the grooves are deepest along the hori¬ 
zontal seams. Probably the chief cause for 
furrowing is a chemical action, beoanse it does 
not occur with all kinds of water, and it rarely 
ooonrs above the water line. But this obemi* 
oal action is accelerated by a mechanical action 
which tends to change the form of the shell of 
the boiler, bending or springing the plates along 
the seams; but the bending of the plates may 
break off the inernstation, or even the outside 
scale of the plate itself, thus oontinuously ex¬ 
posing a fresh surface of the metal to the chem¬ 
ical action of the water. 

The mechanical action may be due to the 
constantly occurring variation of the pressure, 
aa ateam is made or blown off, or it may be 
produced by the changes of temperature; and 
if this change of form goes on continually, 
though ever so slightly, along the same Hue, 
the meobanioel action of itself must finally pro¬ 
duce rupture. 

Furrowing is often dne to the oarelessness of 
calking, by which the skin of the under plate 
is out; careless workmen should not b^ permit¬ 
ted to nae a calking tool.— Amei'ican Machiniit. 

Our Journal in Arizona. —The Mining 
ANB Scientific Press ia being accorded grat¬ 
ifying recognition by those in the mining in¬ 
terest in the progreB"ive Territory of Arizona. 
Onr agent, H. 6'. Parsone, cent oa 60 new 
names aa one feature of bis work in the mining 
camps of Arizona, besidea seenring renewals. 
We believe our work will please onr new friends 
at the Senth, and we invite them to co-operate 
with ua In advancing the mining iuduatrieaof 
' that important region. 


equal, thus speaking volumes for the great Pa¬ 
cific Coast. The watchea may be found In all 
jewelry storea in Californis, Oregon, Washing¬ 
ton and Nevada. Many have been shipped to 
Yokohama, Japan, The factory is on a very 
snocessful basis, at this time carrying a snrplus 
to its oredit each month. It Is said beyond 
question that this has been the most successful 
start that has ever been made in America, The 
factory is three stories high, built of fine red 
brick, 100 feet long, 40 feet wide, with office, 
boiler and engine rooms separate. Fine green 
lawns are laid oat In front of main building, 
covered by growing tropical vegetation of all 
kinds. 

The experts came from Eastern factories at 
Elgiu, Ill.; Springfield, Ill.; Golorabus, Ohio; 
Waltham, Mass. The factory is under the 
supervision of F. H. Wheeler, the superintend¬ 
ent, who is the originator and designer of the 
Otay watch and the patentee inventor of all 
the Inventions in use hy this company. The 
factory Is equipped with the finest kind of mod¬ 
ern maohlnery, and the departments are run 
by skilled experts of the highest order and 
most snocessful in the watob business in the 
United States. 

The company at present employs over 90 
people, and is constantly adding to the num¬ 
ber. To Frank A. Kimball, general manager, 
may be given muoh of the credit of estahlisb- 
ing the company on a solid basis. In its early 
days before the firat wheel turned, the com¬ 
pany having nndereatimatedthe size of the un¬ 
dertaking, acaroely knew whether to continue 
or to retire. In this predicament Mr. Kimball, 
with the aame enterpriae that has ever diatln- 
goished him, oame forward and peraonally aet 
the company on the solid footing it now enjoys. 
Oiayt CaU J. B. H, 

It ia reported that new veins of gold have 
been discovered in the vicinity of Wauaau, 
Wis., where mining operations were first oom' 
menoed. 


Decay of Boilers. 

Many explosions of boilere would not have 
ooonrred if closer attention bad been given to 
the deterioration of the boiler caused by the 
general or looal deoay of the material. A boiler 
when new may have a factor of safety of aix; 
bat it moot be remembered that with the be¬ 
ginning of the life of a boiler, deoay also hegina, 
and that the original margin of aafety is gradu¬ 
ally rednoed by the ever-progressing deoay 
caused by oorrorion; and if thia decay Is al¬ 
lowed to progresa too far an explosion iasure to 
take place. 

Corrosion doea not alwaye attack the anrfaoe 
of ateel and iron platea in a uniform manner, 


The Late Dr. John Percy. 

At the last anniversary of the London Geo¬ 
logical Society, the president, W. T. Blanford, 
In noticing the reornt deaths of members, spoke 
of Dr. Percy as follows: 

John Percy was horn at Nottiogham on tbo 
23d of April, 1S17» He was the son of a 
solicitor, and after his early edooatlon studied 
medicine io Paris, where he appeors to have 
derived his peculiar foodneea for obemiatry 
from the teachings of Gay-Lnssao, ChovrenI and 
Thenard. Subsequently he entered the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh aod took the degree of 
M. D. in 1S39, when only 21 years old. One of 
bis fellow-etndenta at PMinhurgh was Edward 
Forbes, afterward, like Percy, one of the pro¬ 
fessors at the School of Mines. 

His election to the Royal Society In 1846 was 
dne to original experiments and researohea In 
pathology, hut meantime he waa muoh engaged 
in metallnrgioal and ohemioal studies, and espe¬ 
cially io Investigations upoo the properties of 
niokel aod maoganese. Some of his disooveries 
at this period were the fonudation of metal¬ 
lnrgioal processes now in extensive use. 

On the establishment of the Royal School of 
Mines in the Jermyn-Street Mnaeum, 1851, Dr. 
Percy was elsoted as leotorer on metallurgy, 
a post whioh he held for 28 years. 

His position, as by far the first metallnrgioal 
authority In the country, was now acknowl¬ 
edged on all sides, and the work to whloh, in 
addition to hie lectures, he devoted the greater 
part of his time during the yeara that he held 
the professorship in Jermyn St., was the pro¬ 
duction of a great work on metallurgy in gen¬ 
eral. At the time when he undertook this, there 
waa no oomprehensive work on the aubjeot in 
the English language. The valne of the in¬ 
formation may he inferred from the fact that 
translations of allthe volnmes as they appeared, 
were published both in French and German. 
Rarely in any oountry, probably never in 
Eogland, was a more brilliant and gifted staff 
brought together for teaching pnrpoaes than 
those who, nnder the late Sir H. de la Baoke, 
eBtablished a mining school in London, 1851. 

Among the whole of them, as I can teatlf y 
from memory, in the unanimous opinion of the 
Btudents, Dr. Percy’s leoturea on metallurgy 
and Sir W. W. Smyth’s on mining were pre¬ 
eminent for olearnesB, command of the subject 
and the power of conveying information from 
the master to the learner. 

At present there is scarcely a solentlfio metal¬ 
lurgist or assayer who has made himself known 
in thie country hy his work, who has not 
passed through Percy's laboratory and learned 
science from bis teaching. 


For Postal Telegraphy. 

Within the week, Postmaster-General Wane- 
maker has made public a letter which ho lately 
addressed to the House Committee on Post- 
offices, in favor of bis plan for a limited postal 
telegraph. He says, among other things: 

**I am more than ever convinced of the wis¬ 
dom and praotioahllity of restoring the tele¬ 
graph to the postal service and of making It 
what It was originally intended to be—part of 
the postal system. I say this after closely 
studying the argnments against the hill made so 
vigoroDsly by the great telegraph company 
which is now its only visible opponent. There 
is a deep and far-reaching conviction among the 
people that the telegraph service is by right 
part of the postal service. The measure ie to 
give the country a vast enlargement of the 
postal aystem and to bring home to the people 
the cheap use of one of the most powerful 
agencies of modern commerce and oivlUza- 
tlon. * * 

‘Ht has been argued by learned lawyers for a 
score of years that a Government telegraph is 
unoonetitutional_The courts of highest ap¬ 

peal have settled this question. Congress set- 
I tied it in advance of judioial aotion hy making 
I the United States the owner and the Postoffioe 
Department the manager of the first line of 
wire construotsd for oommeroial and publlo 
use. The old Government telegraph sohemea 
were oonstitutioual. What shall be said, then, 
of the limited postal telegraph plan whioh I 
have been criticised for brioging forward? The 
Attorney-General for the Department hae as¬ 
sured me that the oonolnsion that the scheme 
is constitutional cannot be resisted.^’ 

In oonclndlng, the Postmaster-General says 
be has always invited the most rigid scrutiny 
and criticism of the measure. *'It is not the 
proposition to take money from the treasury or 
employ additional civil servants; It Is not a 
proposition to put any power whatever in the 
hands of the Government whioh Ig not at pres¬ 
ent greater and more dangerous where it ia. It 
la the proposition aimply to dovetail together 
two great maohines so that one shall do husi- 
ness equitably and by that means make more 
money, whioh shall willingly be accorded to it 
by the people; the other to utilize Its present 
skilled and faithful energy to help supply the 
people with still better meana of oommunioa- 
tion. furniahed atill more cheaply. 

*'lf othera apeak out for the telegraph stock- 
holdera, aome one must stand out for the peo¬ 
ple in the interest of the obeaper telegraphy 
that they want. I believe it helonga to 
this Department to take this stand, and I pro¬ 
pose Intelligently and persistently to keep thia 
enhject before you, io the strong confidence 
that it will not he long before yonr oommittee 
will take steps to give the people the relief 
prayed for.” 
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Highland Mountain District. 

There occurs in this district an extensive 
gold’hearing lode traceable by workings and 
croppings in an eaeteily and westerly direction 
for a long distance. On this lode have heen 
located three claitnp, known as the Gold Drop, 
the Side Winder and'the Keyhole. RnnniDg near 
and parallel with this is another lode, the 
ore from whioh assays at the rate ot $48 
per ton. 

The whole monntaln slope northerly from the 
main vein seems mineralizsd for a distance of 
300 feet, ore assaying in gold an averags of $5 
per too. The vein in the main lode varies from 
S inches to 5^ feet in width, and will average 
20 inches. The average assays of the ore on 
the lOO'foot level of the Side Winder retnrn 
$34 per ton. On this mine the principal de* 
velopment work has hsen done. Four ehsfte 
have hesn pnt down here. The main work* 
ing shaft, No. 1, situated near the center of 
the claim, is 112^ feet deep, with sump S feet 
deep. No. 2, situated 44S feet farther west, 
has been sunk to a depth of 100 feet. At a 
point 232 feet westerly from this an adit has 
orosscnt the formation for 30 feet to the vein, 
from which a level has heen driven easterly 992 
feet, intersecting shafts 1 and 2. This adit 
carries ore the whole distance, proving the ore 
chimney to he at least that long. From this 
adit a winze has been snnk between Noe. 1 
and 2 to a depth of 50 feet, the bottom of which 
is In ore that assays $51.50 per ton. Between 
Nos. 1 and 2 the ground has been stoped to a 
bight of 10 feet; this, together with the ore ex¬ 
tracted from the second shaft, yielded 750 tons. 
Two hundred and fifty feet westerly from the 
intersection of the adit level with the main 
vein, shaft No. 4 has heen snnk to a depth of 
55 feet, an adit having heen commenced at a 
point 140 feet below the level referred to, which 
will afford240 feet hacks. Anew lO stamp mill, 
with all modern improvements, has heen erected 
on the hank of the Mojeve river, 13 miles die* 
tant from the mines, to which contraota have 
heen made to ban! ore for $2.50 per ton; hack 
freight $1.50. This mine has hesn recently 
pnrchaB.Bd by a gentleman from Colorado, who, 
being well acquainted with working this 
peouliar olass of ore, Is confident that he oan 
work it np to SO per cent of its assay value. 
Timber for mine porposes can be delivered at 
three cents per running foot. 

This district contains within its boundaries 
972 square miles, it hewing the largest in San 
Bernardino county. This extensive area la suh. 
divided into‘‘camps,” which form oenteisof 
surrounding groups of mines known as follows : 
Victor, Highland Mountain, Oro Grande, North 
Central and West Camp. 

Victor Camp 

Is situated at an elevation of 2713 feet above 
the level of the sea, and being a railroad ata- 
tion It forms the receiving and distrihnting 
point for a large area of mining territory lying 
easterly from the Mojave river, as well as for 
several important mineral looalitiee surround¬ 
ing this district. The Sfc. Johns and Shearer 
granite quarries previously desorihed are In the 
immediate vicinity of the town, adding to its 
prospeiity. The Harrison, containing the ores 
of zino and lead In the form of a sulphide, lies 
northerly 4^ miles, inclosed in a belt of lime¬ 
stone. Adjoining, and near the line of contact 
of the granite, a shaft has heen sunk to a depth 
of IS feet. The ores, by aaeay, show 17 per 
cent lead, 35 per cent zinc and 27^ ounces 
silver per ton. Thence 10 miles eascerly we 
reach the base of Highland mountain, whioh 
forms one of a series or cloeter of isolated 
peaks composed of granite andfeldspathic rooks 
traversed by dykes of trap, mnch stained and 
discolored by the oxides of iron, manganese and 
other metals, showing a high state of meta- 
morphism. Bodies of calcite also occor, both 
magnesian and carboniferous. In these lorma- 
tions well-defined veins of quartz occur carry¬ 
ing the ores of gold, silver, lead and copper. 
On the northerly flank of the mountain, 12 
miles easterly from Victor, at an elevation of 
3800 feet, we find a gold-heariog vein known as 
the Side Winder. Its strike is easterly and 
westerly, inclosed iu walls of decomposed por¬ 
phyry and a soft talcose slate overlaid and 
underlaid by syenite. The vein is from 18 
Inches to 4 feet in width, stained and discolored 
hy the oxides of iron and manganese, rendering 
the gold produced somewhat difficult to save 
hy the free-milling prooess. Assay of ore yields 
from $20 to $50 per ton. A lO stamp mill was 
erected at a point opposite the mine, on the 
Mojave river, for reducing the ores, hot the re« 
suits proving unsatisfactory and the process in 
use not adapted to the ores, the stamps were 
hung np and the mill is now Idle. 

A abaft has heen snnk here to a depth of 150 
feet with lateral drifts on the vein for 200 
feet. The vein is traceable on its line of strike 
for a distance of 2000 feet. The easterly ex¬ 
tension is known as the Gold Drop, with a 20- 
foot shaft with the same character of ore on 
the westerly extension called the Keyhole. 
Two shafts, reepectively 26 and 10 feet in 
depth, show the same character of ores 
with about the samel p^i* ton value. There 


seems to be no good reason why the ores of 
thsae mines should not yield good retnrns with 
a proper system of concentration. Ahont one 
mile distant on the southerly fisnk of the 
mountain a body of calcite occurs on which a 
quarry has been opened for the purpose of ex¬ 
tracting its marble, which is reported to he of 
a superior quality. Contracts are heiog let for 
hauling the stone to Victor for railroad trans¬ 
portation to a market. Easterly, one-half a 
mile, we reach 

The Greenback. 

Elevatloo, 3725 feet, course N. 20 E; forma¬ 
tion, lime ehala and syenite gangae, oalcspar 
vein font feet in width; ore<>, oarhonates of cop¬ 
per and silver; thence southerly two miles, 

The Imperial 

Is reached. Strike of vein, N. 20 W.; dip, 
southwesterly 18*^; gangae, quartz; lode, 7 to 
10 feet in width; pay chuta, 150 feet long; 
vein traceable 1000 feet, incasing walls talcose 
slate and syenite, carrying clay selvages, vein 
heavily mineralized with Iron oxides, gold 
values (worki) $9 per ton; hut little develop¬ 
ment. The Homestake and Little Gold mine 
in the vicinity are both promising veins. 

The B.ue Jay 

Is eltuatsd nine miles east of the Mojave river 
in the same range; formation syenite, with a 
lime cap, heavy croppiogs aod copper stale; 
shaft 10 feet deep, oroeeont 40 feet, exposing 
15 feet ore vein much wider; ores, oarhonate 
of copper carrying from 30 to 40 cz. silver per 
ton. Shipment to, San Francisco gave a net 
result of $47 psr ton. Thence easteily we 
reach a parallel range, no name, granitic axes 
with a belt of limestone on the westerly flank 
at and near the intersection of the two; forma¬ 
tion, a well-defined vein carrying the ores of 
lead and sliver, the former a ealpbide galena, 
the latter a chloride; assay returns show 47 
per cent lead and 22 cz, silver per ton. This 
is known as^the Lsad mine, development on- 
important. These isolated ranges contain 
perennial springs of good water of enfficient 
flow for domestio purpoeee, hut not in quan¬ 
tity for steamer rfdnetion work. Oro Grande 
Camp, elevation 2625 feet, is eitnated on the 
hank of the Mojave river, is a station on the Gall- 
ifornia Southern railway of the SanteFe system. 
This camp also forms a trade center for an 
extensive mineral area. The mountain from 
which the oamp or town derives its name is a 
etoreboDse of mineral wealth, cootaining well- 
defined veins carrying the ores of gold, silver, 
copper and lead. They are, however, of a re¬ 
bellions charaoter and either require chemical 
treatment or a smelting plant whereby the 
precious metals oan he extracted by the assist¬ 
ance ofia lead finx. Attempts have hsen made 
and a lO-stamp mill erected at Oro Grande 
for the purpose of treating the ores by the 
wet way, hut without beneficial results. Oro 
Grande reduction works, erected at Oro 
Grande, could be run hy water taken from the 
Mojave river. A ditoh has heen dag from a 
point 2^ miles distant, capacity, 1700 miners’ 
Inches, affording at its outlet a pressure head 
of 32^ feet. 

Lime. 

Several quarries have heen opened in the 
vicinity of the camp, from whioh a superior 
quality of lime is manufactured. Fonr kilns 
for burning have heen erected and two donhle 
kilns are In constant operation. Wyman’e 
quarry, 250 feet long hy 100 feet wide hy 60 
high, is a steady producer. There is a ready 
demand for tha lime at the kilns at $150 per 
barrel. Aacendiog the mountain, whioh lies 
east of the town, at an elevation of 3750 feet, we 
reach the Oro Grande mine, strike N. 30 E., for¬ 
mation porphyry on hanging and trap on foot- 
wall, gangne qnartz friable, and in place sao- 
charoidal, well mineralized; strength 8 to 9 feet, 
ores silver and copper. At main shaft a large 
spur falls in from the west, oausing an expan¬ 
sion of the ore body. Two shafts. Inclining 65 
degrees, have heen aunk on footwall of lode; 
No. 1, 100 feet deep; No. 2 50 feet. 

Blue Jacket, elevation 3300 feet, *gangne 
calcareous qnartz, strike N. E. and S. W ; for¬ 
mation dolomite, strength of vein eight feet; 
shaft 10 feet deep, ores silver, copper and iron. 

E >gle mine, 18-foot shaft, 4 feet wide; no 
walla on either aide of abaft, vein mnch larger, 
croppings 10 feet. Assays of ore show 30 ounces 
silver and 17 per cent lead. 

Oro Fino, elevation 3700 feet, strike E. and 
W.; formation feldspathlc granite; dip 65 de¬ 
grees S.; gangae qnartz; strength from 6 
to 20 Inohes, shows hy horn-spoon tests $20 per 
ton. 

Oarhonate mine, formation blue limestone, 
stratified; gaogue oaloareone quartz, strength 
in cropping^ 2 feet at bottom of mine; vein 4 
feet; aaeay valne of ores at a point near the sur¬ 
face and assay returns show 40 per cent lead 
57 onnoes silver per ton; at the hottom of the 
mine, 140 onnees silver and 45 per cent lead, 
the latter principally carbonate, on whiob, at 
the writer's visit, a shaft had heen sunk to a 
depth of 80 feet. 

( 7*0 h-. Continu rf.) 


The San Francisco Bridge Company has heen 
awarded contraote for the bnilding of three 
bridges on the Canadian hranoh of the Great 
Northern over the Skagit, Stillagoamish and 
Snohomish rivers. The contracts are condi¬ 
tioned for the completion of the bridges hy Da- 
cemher let. They are to he trnss strnctures, 
and the total ooat will he nearly $150,000. 
The Snohomish bridge will he 1700 feet, the 
Stillagnamish 400 feet and the Skagit 600 feet 
long, 


The Building of Cities. 

A very interesting indication of the relative 
progress of different cities thronghont the coun¬ 
try is furnished hy the totals of the building 
statistics. The totals of structures erected in 
1SS9, with their cost in 15 of the leading cities, 
with some allowanoe for looal conditions, are a 
very good measnra for the growth and enter¬ 
prise of the different communities. 

In this showing Philadelphia maintains the 
lead, having put up 11,965 houses, while New 
ITork comes next with 6722. Bnt in consider¬ 
ing the ooat of the hnildings, New York is far 
ahead, having put $75,912,816 into new hnild- 
in^, while Philadelphia’s total of cost is hot 
$26.0(X).000, and is exceeded hy Boston as well 
as New York. These are the two cities whose 
new structures exceeded 5000. Following these 
are six cities whera between 4000 and 5000 
houses were built, and six more whose totals 
are between 2000 and 4000, in the following 
order: 

No. Houses. Cost. Average. 


Chicago. 4,931 $25,065,600 $5,083 

Brooklyn. 4,600 25,fli9,405 6 703 

Boston.. 4,431 32,400,000 7,3J2 

Mioneapolis. 4,356 8.737,281 2,006 

Wasbiogton. 4,048 6,165,715 1,623 

Cleveland. 4,007 4,401,854 1098 

St. Paul. 3,766 7,930,403 2,113 

St Louis. 3 644 9,765,700 2.7f5 

Pittsburg. 3,241 8 Oi'O.OOO 2.468 

Denver. 2,741 10 807.377 3,94i 

Oli)ah<s . 2.498 4,663,736 l.SOB 

Ciocinnati. 2,104 4,143,214 1,969 


In giving this comparison its proper value, it 
should be remembered that there are other 
things shown In it than tha number of new 
buildings built. The total of cost shows the 
aggregate investment more olearly than the 
DDmber of buildings, while the average cost of 
each building gives a better idea of the stand¬ 
ard of architecture in each oity than either of 
the other two. New York, while second in 
the nnmber, is far ahead both in the total in¬ 
vestment and in the average cost of buildings, 
which was $11,293. Phllsdelpbia, while first 
in number and second in total cost, has an 
average for each building of hut $2172, whiob 
gives it the eighth place on the list in that re¬ 
spect. Pittsburg has to take the eleventh 
plaoe for number of hooBes, rises to the ninth 
for total investment, and its average cost of 
$2468 gives it the eighth plaoe. While Cleve¬ 
land is credited with 4007 bouses against Pitts¬ 
burg's 3241, her low average cost of $1098 
brings the total investment down to $4,401 854, 
or a little more than half of Pittehurg’s .—Pitts • 
hurg Dispatch, 


Iron Ore Output and Freight .—The steady 
increase over last season in ore shipments is a 
surprise to both ore-shippers and veBsel-owoers, 
eays the Cleveland (Ohio) Marine Rwiew, Not¬ 
withstanding the delay at all ports, there la 
reason to believe that the total output of the 
Lake Superior mines will reach 9,000,000 tons, 
as the shipments np to the present time are in 
round numbers 6,000,000 tons, or ahont 900,000 
tons in excess of the shipments at the oorre- 
spondlng time in 1889. It is a surprise to most 
ore-dealers that the movement should he so 
large in the face of disadvantages, bnt the ore 
is all sold, and a market might he found for 
more of it if it were to he had. The oapaoity 
of the mines has heen reached, however, and 
enongh vessels have heen found to care for the 
output at moderate rates of freight. This 
active movement, with some demand for grain 
tonnage at Daluth, baa helped the ore freight 
market, and there is a noticeable increase In 
the inquiry for boats at $1 from Ashland and 
Marquette, and 85 cents from Esoanaha. 


A Cotton Picker,— Mr. A. Campbell of Chi¬ 
cago is the inventor of a cotton-picking ma- 
ohine which it Is claimed will save 90 per oeot 
of the present cost of picking. A company 
with a capital of $5,000,000 has heen formed to 
manofacture it, and a factory to ooat at least 
$50,000^ and to employ 1000 men Is contem¬ 
plated. Eich machine, it is estimated, will 
coat from $300 to $500, and it ia claimed will 
do the work of 20 men. It coneiets of a two- 
wheeled cart, with a box reoeptaole to catch 
the picked cotton, and is drawn by mules. 
The motion of the cart sets in operation a sys¬ 
tem of fingers or pickers with mecbanioal appli¬ 
ances that do the work. 


It la stated that another great trunk line is 
to be bnllt from New York to Chicago. It ia 
to be known as the Amei lean Midland railroad, 
and is to begin at the terminus of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey in Jersey Oity. It 
will run aerobe New Jeraey and traverse the 
anthracite coal region of Pennsylvania, and 
will then pasa tbrongb the bituminous ooal and 
oil seotions of the Keystone State. It will 
cr<»8 and exohaoge huslness with 60 roads now 
in operation. The route selected is 120 miles 
shorter than the Pennsylvania and 200 miles 
shorter than the New York Central, and it will 
he the ehortest between New York and Ohloago. 


Philadelphia TO New York in 36 Minutes, 
Prof. Wm. D. Marks, engineer of the Edison 
Electric Light Company 5f Philadelphia, an 
electrical expert, says be ia willing to atake his 
repntation as an electrical engineer on his abil¬ 
ity to construot an electrio motor that oould 
take a train of oars from Philadelphia to New 
York in 36 minutes. One hundred and fifty 
miles an hour is the speed Prof. Marks' motor 
would have to make.— EleciriGal^Engineer, 


The Sequoia Forests of the Sierra Ne¬ 
vada—Their Location and Area. 

[A paper read by Frank J. Walker at the California 
Academy of Sciences, Sept. 1, 1890.] 

In the Standard Guide-Book to the Pacific 
Coast, of a late issue, we read this statement: 
“There are nine groves of big tress in Califor¬ 
nia;” and in the desoriptWe sketch following 
this remarkable statement, we find three of the 
nine groves mentioned as lying south of King's 
river, vaguely desorihed as: The King’s River 
grove, the grove In the basin of North Tale, 
and the grove in the basin of South Tule, 
There ara in the localities named, as contain¬ 
ing three, no lees than seven distinct groves 
and forests of hlg tress, while in the enumera¬ 
tion given there is no mention whatever hy the 
author of the several groves aud forests of Mid¬ 
dle Tule, Kern or Kaweah rivers, nor of tha 
most southern grove, on Deer oreek; in short, 
the omissions comprise soma 20 distinot Se¬ 
quoia groves and foreets, aggregating an area 
of at least 25,000 acres. Few, indeed, of the 
inhabitants of Tulare county, where most of 
the forests are found, have any conception of 
the wide extent of their Sequoia poeseBBions; 
probably not one person in 500 knows of the ex- 
istenoe even of hig trees on the Kern-river 
Blope, and many would dispute the faot—a fact 
I have never seen referred to in print—and yet 
there are no less than 2000 acres in that region, 
and some of it the most dense forest growth of 
Seqvoia gigaiitea known to man. And so with 
other groves; many of them are to tha general 
puhlio practioally unknown and unexplored. 

The acoompanying map is the first aver pnh- 
lished with an approximate showing of the 
area, location or existence even of what Is hy 
far the larger part of onr Sequoia possessions. 

With reference to this map, It is my purpose 
in this paper to briefly mention what may he 
termed the forests of Sequoia, and the neigh¬ 
boring groves; and in making the distinction 
between forests and groves, it will he neoes- 
sary to draw a somewhat arbitrary line; and 
for this purpose we will olasslfy as forests all 
areas of 1000 acres or upward, and all below 
that as groves. According to this distinotion, 
we oan safely assume that all forests of 
SequGia gigwitea are to he found to the 
Bouth of King’s river, and nearly all of them 
in Tulare oounty; and with mere mention of the 
better known northern groves—the Calaveras, 
Sontb Park, Tuolumne, Merosd, Mariposa, 
Fresno and Washington—we will, therefore, 
confine onr sketch to a description of this re¬ 
gion only. 

The first, going southward, and probably the 
largest oompaot body of all, la located on the 
aonth slope of the South Fork of King's river, 
In Fresno county. It is designated on your 
map as Converse Basin Forest. Its location 
may he given more exactly as in the northaast- 
ern portion of Township 13 South, Range 27 
East, and the northwestern part of Township 13 
South, Range 28 East, M. D. M., the larger 
part being in the latter township. [Please 
hear in mind that all townships and ranges 
hereafter given are south and east of Mount 
Diablo Meridian.] The area of this tract Is 
ahont SOUOacree. These figures oan at best ha 
but an approximation. For moat part, the 
Sequoia country is ao broken, and the varia¬ 
tion of density of growth so great, and the lim¬ 
its 80 vaguely defined, that an exact estima¬ 
tion ia almost impossible; besides, it la likely 
to be misleading from the fact that it repre¬ 
sents in aome Instances what might he called a 
heavy oontinnous growth, while in others it la 
more or lees broken and soattering. In nearly 
all oases there is found mixed with the Sequoia 
a plentifnl growth of other timber, principally 
yellow and engar pine [Pinus ponderosa and 
Pinus La7iibertiana)i with asprinkling hereand 
there of fir, cedar and other growths. How¬ 
ever, I have aimed everywhere to keep my ea- 
timatea of areas well within honnda. This first 
forest, together with the one next in order, are 
owned by one of the leading lumber firms of 
California, and, next Wednesday, they cel¬ 
ebrate at Sanger the oompletlon of their 40- 
mile lumber flume, connecting their capacious 
mills in the mountains with the railroad on the 
plains. They propose to olean up everything 
as they*'go along, atripplng the land hare and 
moving their mills and extending their flome 
from point to point as the timher snpply be¬ 
comes exhausted, It will probably take years 
for them to reach the Bculder Creek forest, In 
Township 13, Range 29, eo named from the 
affluent of King’s river, on whoee slopes It la 
found. The area of this forest and neighbor¬ 
ing groves caonot he leas than 1500 acres, prob¬ 
ably more. These two already mentioned lie 
altogether on the watera of King's river, in 
Fresno oounty, hut the forest next to the south, 
the Fresno Big Tree forest, is on the divide 
between the watera of King’s and Kaweah riv¬ 
ers, partly in Fresno and partly In Tulare 
counties. It lies in the contiguous oorners of 
the fonr Townships 13 and 14, Raogea 27 and 
28. Its original area oannot he computed at 
less than 2000 or 3000 acres, hut ao much of it 
has been stripped of its timher that its limits 
are hard to determine. Here have heen the 
principal milling operatioos in Sequoia for the 
past 20 years. Four seotions of it, containing 
what Is known as the “Fresno Big Trees,” have 
already heen reserved hy the United States 
Government, It being the only reservation ever 
made in these southern forests for the purpose 
of saving the Si'quois. This is thf reservation 
recently confirmed hy the Hon. S;cretary of 
the Inteiior, and containlog the famons hig tree 
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Soi^f^espqj^d|ijce'^' 

We admit, tioindoraed, opiniooB of eorre'spondenta.—fiDS. 


Hydraulic Washing. 

Editors Press; —In connection with my of* 
6oial woik as United States Geologist, I 
have had frequent occasion to inspect the gold* 
bearing gravel deposits of this county and have 
been struck with the injustice done the mining 
commnnity In not allowing theee deposits to he 
worked by the bydrsulic method. E:tcept 
some valleys of limited extent, there is here no 
sgrionltural land that could he injured by the 
mining detritus for a distance of from 60 to 75 
miles following the windings cf the several 
forks of Feather river, and it is safe to say that 
only an infinitesimal amount of this material 
oonld get that far. 

Moreover, the gravel deposits that lie at a 
considerable elevation, as in this county, are 
largely devoid of pipeclay and other fineseaiment 
that oould be traneported far. In some cases 
trees sre beginning to grow on the taillog^ and 
this would unquestioDsbly, in the oourse of 
time, effectually prevent further transportation 
of material either fine or coarse. 

While fully recognizing the barm that has 
been done oertsin Isnds and the Sacramento 
river by the hydranlic waeblngs in the foothills 
of the Sierrs Nevada, I see no possible hsrm 
either to agriculture or to the navigstion of the 
Sacramento nnd San Josqain rivers that can 
oome from mining by the uydraolio method in 
the higher parts of the Sierra Nevada. 

It may not be generally known that the cul¬ 
tivation of the soil in valleys increases the 
amonnt of material washed away by rain water 
very markedly. The river Fo in Italy is said 
to be now 70 feet above the valley in which it 
fiows, the levees having been gradually built 
np to that bight as is now being done with 
the Sacramento levees. 

This has been censed solely by the wear and 
tear of the natural forces, aided greatly by the 
stirring of the Eoil by plowing. 

It is to he hoped thst the time is not far dis* 
tant when more dlsoriminatlon will be ohsei ved 
in plscing injunctions on hydrsnllc mines. 

H. W. Turner, 

U- S. Geologiosl Survey, San Francisco. 

Plumas Co., Oct. 9, 1890 


Prom the North Counties. 

Editors Press :—Having during the past 
few months traveled exteneively over this seo* 
tioD of Northern California, affording ample op¬ 
portunity to see much of the minee, I send you 
a few items relating thereto gathered daring 
ray journey. 

Traveling down the Klamath river for more 
than a hundred miles, I found this had been a 
poor yesr for the hydraulic miners along that 
stream, owing to the great amount of damage 
done their works by the floods of last winter, 
Commencing at Richardson’s Del Monte claim, 
two miles above Happy Camp, operations were 
here greatly retarded, owing to the destruction 
of a Urge portion of bis oapaoioue and costly 
ditob, much injury having been sustained by 
his sawmill and other property. This is one of 
the beet propertiea on the river, hnt will turn 
ont this year hardly more than one-half its 
usnal complement of gold-dust, 

Paeaing over a stretoh of 40 milee along 
whioh much minor damage has heeu done, we 
arrive at the Heald mine, where again ditches 
and other portiouo of the plant have been much 
In] ared or wholly swept away. Skipping an* 
otuer considerable section of the river along 
which more or less harm has been oansed by 
the high water, we come to the well ontfitted 
property of the Eaglish Gjmpany, above Or¬ 
leans Bir, where large seotions of oostly ditch 
have been washed ont, the sluice-boxes, under- 
currents and other apparatus having been 
about all carried down etream. So complete 
has been the destrnotion here that the company 
has not as yet attempted to repair damagee, 
nor Is it quite oertain when they will do so, 
though no doubt very soon, as this is a large and 
in all respeots a firet'class mining estate. 

Below Orleans B\r, down to the month of 
the river, there is less hydranlic mining being 
done, nor is the plant here eo much exposed^ to 
he injured by high water in the river or torren¬ 
tial floods desoending from the mountain'', these 
bsing the agencies most destrnctive to the 
ditches, built usually along the monntain-side 
and at a oonsiderahle elevation above the river. 
With the exception mentioned, mosc of the 
damage done by the heavy rains of last winter 
has now been repaired, and the hydranlic min¬ 
ers along the Klamath having now their claims 
in good shape, await the advent of the wet sea¬ 
son to commenoe gravel-washing once more, 
the prospeot for the coming season being nn- 
Dsually good. 

As regards river-bed mining, of which a 
great deal is done along the Scott, Klsmath and 
Salmon rivers, this season, owing to the post* 
ponement of the fall rains, is likely to prove an 
exceptionally good one, this class of miners 
having already, in many instances, gathered a 
rich harvest of gold. 

Qiartz mining throughout tbia whole north¬ 
ern section of California is also in a prosperous 
oondition, many new oUims having been open¬ 
ed and many new mills put np during the past 
year. As much of the ore here is of a frUhle 
character, the Huntington mill has come Into 


large nee in this portion of the State. Ae there 
ooour, however. In all ledges bsrd hnuches and 
streaks of ore, this material when present, as it 
always is to a greater or less extent, causes 
some trcnble in the Hnntington mill, as the 
springing rollers, when they come in contact 
with this hard suhstsnce, fly hack, and as some 
time psssee before they return to the grinding 
Burfsce, 8 great deal of their force is lost. 
Oving to the above defect, thU otherwise excel* 
lent mill has in several cases that have come to 
my knowledge been thrown out. There ie ssid 
to have been some sort of a spring attachment 
invented which remedies this defect In the 
Hnntington mil), the asme,a3 lam told, having 
been patented through the ngency of Dewey & 
Co. I have seen none of these appliances in 
use here. Oould yon give me some information 
about them, where they have been introduced, 
their coat, how they operate, eto.? As the 
Press circulates widely—we see in fact no other 
mining journal in this region—it might interest 
your readers generally, more especially the 
quartz millers, to know something about the 
above device. 

While the Old Diggings and the French 
Gnlch districts in Shasta, Diadwood, New 
RVer and Eist Fork in Trinity, and Humbug, 
Ore Fioo and Salmon river in Siskiyou, oon* 
Btitute the more active quartz mining centers 
in these several countlea, there are many other 
localities in each of them in which this Indus 
try is heiog well prospered. 

You remarked in the Press, a week or two 
eince, on the dearth of mining items, owing to 
the much interest boing paid in the mountain 
districts to politics. Erenso, for never did 
the miners, ae a claee, manifest greater interest 
in mattere political then now. But for all this 
they are not strongly partisan. For this reason 
the Seustorial esndidate in this distriot, R. H. 
Campbel), a long resident and an old-time 
miner, gets a strong support without much re* 
gard to party platforms or predilections. 

Thomas L Bailey. 

Scatt Piver, Sithiyoti Co., Cat., Oct.23, '90. 


Silver King;, Pinal County, Arizona. 

EniTORS Press: —In saying, as I did in my 
lest letter to the Press, that nothing was go* 
ing on here in the way of mining outside of the 
Silrer King, of oonreel hsd reference to mining 
companies owning mining property here, not to 
work being done by proepectors and practicsl 
miners engaged out in the mountaine, studying 
their rooky tablets, sizing up tbeir metallic 
wealth, and sinking prospect*boles on different 
seams of ore to aecertsin the beet one and the 
best place in whioh to do their work, and thus 
induce the capitalist to assist them to follow 
into the mountains and open up the secret 
treaeure vaults, and thereby improve the finan¬ 
cial condition of himeelf, the investor and man¬ 
kind generally. 

The Silver K^ng Co, is still sinking the 
Bilk shaft, which baa attained a depth of about 
1175 feet. 

Since writing yon lae^ the Silver King Go. 
has discovered ore. This fiod is made in a drift 
some 500 feet northeasterly from the Bilk shaft. 
This drift is in the 9S5-foot’ level, generally I 
termed the 1000 foot level. This drift they | 
have been quietly driving since last Aorll. 
The Bilk dump is aasnming the “old’’King 
dump's ancient hne. Bit this King kindly 
colored metalliferous rook does not come from 
I the bottom of the Bilk shaft; it ocmes from the 
above-mentioned drift, which, posstbiy, is 
approaching the western verge of the ore 
channel that produced this chimney of virgin 
■nlver called the Silver King mine. 

Mr. J >hn Phillips, superintendent of the 
Mineral King, has retnrned from Stn Fran* 
oisoo, where he went to poroha%e machinery 
for the Crispin mine. He also pnrehased a 
ten-ton smelter whioh will arrive in eight or 
ten days. He has quite a force of men work- 
ing, preparing the ground on which to plant 
the sonelter. When be is .ready to blow in he 
will commence reducing the oamp to hnllton. 
The S Iver Crown Co, whioh is also a San 
Francieoo corporation, is doing the annual as 
sesament on its Lanretta, formerly the 
Athens mine, which in the early history of this 
oamp was famed for the metalUo el Iver it pro¬ 
duced. Several proepeotora are booming the 
monntains now, doing assessment work. There 
are several prospects here whioh are promieing 
enough, if developed, to become Silver Kings. 
Of their merits 1 ehall io the fotore write. 

Correspondent. 


Nickel Ore.— The chief of the Ordnance 
Bureau of theNavy D ipartment is giving atten¬ 
tion to the proourement of niokel ore or matte, 
for which Congress appropriated $1,000,000. A 
representative of the firms which deal in this 
ore and metal has been io cornmnnioation with 
the department, and to ascertain the exact oa- 
paoity of our dcmsstic nickel works, several 
competent steel experts have been sent by the 
department to varions parts of the country. 
Chief Folger of the Ordnance Bireau intends 
to ascertain the possibilities of the alloy of 
steel and nickel in other branches of naval 
construotion, as well as in the manufacture of 
armor plate, in which it already has shown 
snob creditable qualities that he is preparing 
to have made at Washington navy-yard a series 
of tests which will include proof trials of pro* 
jectiles made from the new alloy, as well as 
the usnal test of elasticity, strength, duotility, 
eto. 


[Copyright, 1890, by Dewey & Co.] 

San Bernardino County. 

Its Mineral and Other Resources- 
NUMBER xvn. 

[Writteo for the Press by Jambs H. Crossman. 

Stiver Mountain Mlninsr District. 
Going from the town of Oro Grande, eleva¬ 
tion 2625 feet, in an easterly direction, we 
reach a low pass on the Oro Grande range, dis¬ 
tance, 3^ miles. On onr way we oross a belt 
of dolomitio limestone on whioh a few open 
cuts have been made to test the oharsoter of 
the stone as a marketable prodnot. Id a south- 
esaterly direction, two miles distant, the 
range attains its greatest elevation, the culmi¬ 
nating point here reaching a bight of 4525 feet, 
its craggy peaks standing out in hold relief 
against the horizon. To the east, a deep can¬ 
yon terminates six miles distant on the desert 
plains. Northeasterly, and nearly on a level 
with onr standpoint, a distinct and well-defined 
line of croppings of a pearly whiteness, ohsng- 
ing to a yellowish hue, Is seen on the face of an 
ovabsbaped hill, and about midway from haee 
to summit. These croppings He horizontally, 
and course longitodinally with the range in 
which they are sitnated. Their odor is in 
strong contrast with the overlying and under¬ 
lying rocks. Approaching the mountain and 
examining ite structure from its bsse to the 
oroppinp referred to, the formation is com¬ 
posed of a syenitlc rook containing spots and 
stringers of an apple-green hne, teobnicslly 
known as “olvine." This formation consti¬ 
tutes tbefootwall of sn extensive belt of day, 
which contains all the elements and proper¬ 
ties of the commercial product known as 
Kaolin. 

A bed of which orossing northerly and south¬ 
erly can be traced at intervsls by expoeures a 
distance of 9000 feet. The hanging-wsll or over- 
lying formation is a feldspsthio porphyry with 
the mineral feldspar predominating. Its origin 
and occurrence is easily accounted for. During 
a period of volcanic activity a fiseure wss nn- 
donbtedly opened on the easiest line of fractnre, 
whioh proved to be on the contsot of the two 
diseimiUr formations, the or&ck or opening in 
the earth's ornst permitting the evolution of 
ohlorine and those powerful gases from deep- 
seated centers bleaohing, dieintegrating and 
decomposing the rooky structure through which 
It passed, chemicslly formed this kaolin, the 
best day for the potter's uee known to msn. 
This clay Is snitshle for the msnnfaoture of all 
of the finer dssees of earthenware. Repeated 
tests of this product have been made by pot¬ 
ters In England, France and the Uaited Statee, 
all of whom have prononnoed It a goon article. 
Prof. Hllgardof the State Uaiversity, and Prof. 
Chas. Schneider of the Oalifornia State Mining 
Bureau, have analyzed this day snd class it as 
a kaolin of superior quality, suitable for the 
potter's use. Their analysis shows: Silios, 
j alumina, iron, lime, magnesio, alkalines and 
^ water in the same proportions as found iu the 
' best Imported prodnot. The overlying porphy- 
ritic formation hae aleo been teeted and found 
to he suitablefor the manufacture of the coarser 
classes of pottery as well as for firebrick, nn 
article of which onr yearly importations amount 
to a large sum. This kaolin varies in color 
from a pure white pulverulent substance re* 
semhling prepared ohalk or magneeia to a yel¬ 
lowish-reddish tinge, the di^odoration being 
cansed by metallio oxides whioh can he easily 
eliminated. The pure white pulverulent prod- 
not of the miue has been used by the Mesers. 
Bancroft of thie city for the manufacture of 
crayon for artists* use. A lady residing at the 
Palace hotel in this city uses it in the manu¬ 
facture of a face-powder, which meets with a 
ready sale to her lady acquaintances. 

This vein or bed has been opened fay a drift 
crosscutting the lode for a distance of 60 feet. 
The first 20 feet out into lies in strata more or 
leas indurated and dipping into the hill at an 
angle of 45 degrees. This ie found to be more 
or less stained by metallic oxides. Thedrif( 
then entered a pure white pulverulent m-iss of 
clay in which ocoar‘faard nodules, but still a 
clay. A shaft has been sunk a few feet in the 
same suhstanoe, other openings having been 
made on the deposit for a distance of 800 feet, 
proving its extent and character that far. ^ 
Pottery Worke. 

The town of Oro Grande presents exceptional 
facilities for the establishment of pottery works 
on an extensive scale, as it oontalos in Its im¬ 
mediate vicinity all the requisites esiential to 
the business: 

let. Kaolin and clay for porcelain, ocarse 
pottery, and firebrick oan be brongfat from the 
mine by a gravity tramway. 

2i. Water for motor-power can be placed 
from the river. 

31. Wood from the river's hanks oan be had 
at from $3 50 to $4 per cord, also willow for 
orates. 

4tfa. Coal from Gallnp, New Mexico, can he 
brought here fay rail for $S!50 per ton. 

5tb. The California Southern R. R, or the 
Santa Fe system can be availed of for trans¬ 
portation of the manufactured prodnots to a 
market. 

6ih. Silica, if r.qnired, and lead for glazing 
oconr iu the immediate vicinity of the town; 
while borax and soda can be procured from 
-Daggett, only a few miles distant, also oon- 
neoted with this place by rail. 

Pottery works, if eitablished here, would * 


give employment to an army of operators and 
render our country independent of the foreign 
product in this line. 

Whatnot Hill 

Is situated 4^ miles northessterly from Oro 
Grsnde Camp, st anelevation of 3700feetabove 
the level of the sea. Formation, porphyritio, 
through which courses a quartzite dyke of oon¬ 
siderahle strength. On and in the vicinity of 
the contact several stringers and veins of met- 
alliferons quartz ocenr, carrying the ores of 
gold, silver and lead. The most prominent and 
best developed of these veins are the 
Whatnot 

Strike, north and south walls vertical; ores, 
carbonste of lead, gold and silver, developed 
by a tunnel 300 feet in length. Assay value of 
the ores : Gold, $60 per ton; silver, 20 ounces 
per too; lesd, 8 per cent, From the adit, fonr 
winzss hsve been sunk 50 feet apart; No. 1, 25 
feet deep; No. 2, 19 feet; No. S, a raise to the 
surface of 60 feet; No, 4, 30 feet deep. The 
vein is from 2 to 12 inches wide. The ores are 
false end require obemioal treatment. 

The Treasury snd the Blind are similar in 
their general featores to the Whatnot, from 
which they are 1^ miles distant. Oa the latter, 
two shafts have been sunk, one 18 snd the other 
50 feet deep. O.’es assay $80 par ten in gold 
and silver. 

These mines are now idle, hut they would he 
valuable properties providing smelting works 
were In operation at Oro Grsnde. 

Pfooeeding westerly two miles, we cross the 
MnjAve river opposite Hartman rsnoh, where 
there occurs, at an elevation of 2525 feet, 

A Vein of Aebeetos- 

It ie situated in the low rolling hills that 
skirt the rivAt snd occurs in a secondary granite 
formation, with limestone in the vicinity. 
Here ie to be eeen an eruptive maae of hreo- 
dated rock oompoaed of sharp angular frag¬ 
ments of granite and quartz heavily charged 
with Iron oxides, through the center of which 
courses a quar<z*te dyke cropping ont boldly. 
Adjoining and on the southerly fi mk of the hill, 
8 belt of tslcuee and chloritio slate occurs, and 
on the line of its contact there runs a well- 
defined vein of asheetoe 20 feet in width and 
traceable cn its line of strike for 3000 feet. Oa 
this deposit two shafts have been put down— 
one to u depth of ten and the other to a depth 
of 25 feet. 

The fiber of this material is short and mixed 
with foreign matter containing a fihrone silic¬ 
eous rook that greatly deteriorates the valne of 
the mass. In all probability, expiorstlons in 
deptli sad at other points on the line of the 
lode would develop a better material—at any 
rate the experiment would he worth trying. 

In n webtsrly direction and from 7 to 12 
milee from Oro Grande, in a low range of hills, 
are loosted Galena, North, Cantral, and West 
Gamps. 

North Oamp 

Lies seven miles in a sonthweeterly direction 
from Oro Grande; formation, a magnesian lime¬ 
stone. It contains the following looationr, on 
which hnt little work has been done: 

The Lillie—Strike north 20 degrees west; dip 
BOulheaetorly 75 degrees; gangue qnartz; ore 
bunchy hut rich; assays 234 cz. eilver per ton; 
vein small, carrying brittle silver and ohloridee. 
Vein traceable for 7500 feet, numerous feeders 
of high-grade silver ore fall in and enrich the 
veins at their intersection. Oa the northerly 
elope of the mountain a group of silver-hearing 
veins ooonrs, haying'a qnartz gangne and an 
easterly and westerly stiike, the best defined 
being the Clip, Springer and Cornet. 

West Camp 

L'ee 12 miles dne west from Oro Grande in an 
isolated monntain; formation, stratified lime,' 
syenite and porphyry, through which rnne in a 
northwesterly and sontheasterly direotion a 
seriee of strong and welldefiaed veins of 
quartz, carrying the ores o( gold, silver -and 
lead. 

The Twenty-nine—a three-foot vein with a 
northwesterly and southeasterly strike, lying 
between dissimilar walls of limestone, with a 
quartzese gangue; is highly mineralizid and 
rich in the ores of silver. 

Clinoker Nj. 1 has been developed by two 
shafts respectively 60 and 35 feet deep, lying 
600 feet apart; Clinoker Nos. 2 aud 3 are paral¬ 
lel veine lying 600 feet apart and 350 feet east¬ 
erly from No. 1. 

The Sidel«suelie3 parallel 325 feet west from 
the Clinoker No. 1. This vein is from one to 
three feet in width and developed by an Iq- 
cline shaft. Ore a CDpcer-eilver glanoe; etrike 
10 degrees west of north. 

The Commerctal Lode, 

From two to three feet thick, orops for 1500 
feet, carrying the ores of copper and gold; 
walls porphyry and limestone. 

The Capital lies 200 feet eaeterly from the 
Commercial and conrees northerly and sontber- 
ly; vein from 3 to 26 feet in width; ore averages 
16 ozL silver, derdoped by shaft, No. 1, 55 feet 
deep, and shaft No. 2, 69 feet. This vein, 
which IB inclosed between walls of porphyry 
and stratified lime, h traceable on its line of 
strike for a distance of 6000 feet. Water for 
reduction purposes can be obtained from inex- 
hanetifale wells 1^ miles distant in the bed of 
Dry lake. 

The lode known as the General lies on the 
west side of West Camp mountain, In the vicin¬ 
ity of Dry lake. It Is developed by a 70 foot 
incline shaft; ore gold-bearing. 

The Boss lode courses north and south, 
gangne quartz, vein from 2 to 18 inches thick; 
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formation bins Umeitc>De on the east sod 
porphyry on tha weat; atrika oorth 20 degreea 
waat; orea oarry gold and ailver varying from 
$20 to $72 per ton. 

Central Camp 

la aituated hatween Gilooa and Waat Cimp in 
an iiolated hntte. Tha velna here aro atroog 
and well deQoad, with limo on the caet and 
porphyry on tha weat. Thay vary from 5 to 
10 feet in width, and bava bsen but little de* 
veloped, 

Gelena Camp 

Llea aoven milea woaterly from Oro Graoda, 
The hill on which It llvg Inoloaea the Lucky 
Tom Koa. 1, 2aud 3. Vein 20 feet lo width; 
haoging’Wall atratitied lime; footwall a} enitc; 
orea carhonatea of lead and ailver, dev«,loped 
by a 20 foot ahaft, 

(7*0 be Conlinued.) 

Working Hours. 

A writer io Chambfra' Journal aiya: A Turk* 
iah working d^iy Ubto from aunrife to eunset, 
with certain iotarvala for refreebment and re* 
poae. In Montenegro the day laborer begins 
work at 5 or 0 io tha morning, knocka cfl at S 
for an hour, works on till noon, reata until 2, 
and then labors on until aooaet. This la io 
anmmer. In winter he oommenoea work at 
7:30 or 8, reata from 12 to 1, and works nnln* 
tarruptedly from that lime to aunaet. The 
rnlea reapeotiog ikilled labor are theoret 
loally the same, bot ooneiderable laxity pre* 
vaila In prxotioe. In Sirviathe priociple of 
Individual oonvinience rules in every case. 

In Portugal, from euoriae to soneet is the 
aanal length of the werking day. With field 
laborers and workmen in the building tr^de, 
the summer working day begins at 4.30 or 5 in 
the morning and ends at 7 io the evening, two 
or three hours’ rest being taken in tbe middle 
of the day. In the winter the hours are from 
7:40 to 5, with a shorter Interval of repose. Io 
manufactories tbe rule Is 12 hours in aommor 
and 10 io winter, with an hour and a half al¬ 
lowed for meals. 

Eleven hours la tbe avaraga day's labor In 
Belgium, but brewers’ men work from 10 to 17 
hoDr«; breadmakers, 16; the oahinet-makers of 
Broasels and Ghent are often at work 17 honrs 
a day: tramway drivers are on duty from 15 
to 17 hours, with an honr and a half off at 
noon; railway guards sometimes know what it 
is to work 19.^ boors at a stretoh; and in the 
mining distrioca, wom^ are often kept at trnok- 
loading and similar neavy labor for 13 or 14 
boors. 

The nominal working day throughout Sax¬ 
ony Is 13 hours, with two honrs’ allowance for 
meal-taking. In Biden the medlnm duration 
of labor is from 10 to 12 hours, but io some 
oases it far exceeds this, often rising to 15 
honrs In stoneware and china woika aud cotton- 
mills; in sawmills, to 17 hours, while the work¬ 
ers in sngar refineries, where the shift system 
is in vogoe, work for 24 nours and then have 
24 hours free, and in too many of the Biden 
factories Sunday work is the rule. 

In Russian industrial establishments the dif- 
ferenoe In the working honrs is sometimes ex 
traordinary, v trying from 0 to 2T), It is re¬ 
markable that these great divergences occur in 
the same branches of industry within the io- 
speotor’s dietrict and among establishments 
whose produce realizes the same market*price. 

PuoKT Sound Lumber —A lumber pile made 
of hoards each 100 feet long and six feet in 
width wonld he an unprecedented sight in the 
East, says the Philadelphia Pressj hut n gen¬ 
tleman recently returned from a visit to the 
Northern Pacific ocean says that piles of timber 
such as that are common at tbe mills of Pnget 
Sonnd. * Boards 100 feet long and six feet 
wide, without a knot in them,” he says, ’’are 
common cuts from gigantic fir trees of the Pu¬ 
get Sonnd forests.” These trees grow to the 
enormons bight of 250 feet, and the forests are 
so vast that although the sawmills have been 
ripping 500,000,000 feet of lumber out of them 
every year for teo years, the spaces made by 
these tremendous ioroads seem no more than 
garden patches. Puget Sound has 1800 miles 
of shore line, and all along this line and ex¬ 
tending thence on both sides miles and miles 
farther than the eye oan see, is one vast and 
almost nnhroken forest of these enormons trees. 
An ofiSoial estimate places tbe amount of stand¬ 
ing timber In that area at .500,000 000,000 feet, 
or a thonsand years’ supply, even at the enor* 
mons rate the timber is now being felled and 
eawed. The timber belt covers 30,000,000 
acres of Washington, an area equal to the 
States of Vermont, Massachusetts, New Hamp* 
ebire and Oonnectiont. 


It is rumored that J. J. Tohin, State Labor 
Oommissioner, is about to oommence a eystem- 
atio ornsade against wildcat insurance compa¬ 
nies; that he intends hy actions in Court to thor- 
bnghly ventilate the manner in whlob some of 
tbe assessment and endowment companies have 
been galling tbe public. If he only succeeds in 
reaching the right companies he will accomplish 
a grand work. It has been said that some of 
the old-line companies have placed quite a snm 
of money at the disposal of Mr. Tohm in order 
that he may defend himself against suits that 
might possibly he brought against him hy rea¬ 
son of these investigations. We are inclined 
to discredit this, althongh Mr. Tohin onght not 
to be made to hear the expense of defending 
himself while engaged In the discharge of his 
duties. 


A Californian in Holland. 

Dr. W. M. Ryer, owuer of Ryer Ulaod aud 
well kuowD In disooHslon of tule-Uud reclama¬ 
tion, writes from Holland to tho Kvening BuUe‘ 
tin as follows : 

Wltbin tbe bonndary of the State of Califor¬ 
nia are large tracts of swamp and overflowed 
lands which, when reclaimed and auhjectod to 
the oultivatlon they ars susceptU U oi receiv¬ 
ing, will by their products become oapabia of 
supporting a population rqnal io numbers to 
that which now inhabits the entire State. To 
many persons this statement may appear ex¬ 
travagant, snd to others, who have doubts upon 
the practicability of reclsiming and cultivating 
theae*tract9 of land, it may seem a declaration 
which shcnld he followed by the proofs. The 
inlefortunee which have attended the eflorts to 
reclaim the swamp lands of California present 
many good reasons to doubt a result so im< 
portsnt, and if It is not shown to he more 
from the ioefTicieDoy of the mosns need than 
from the impracticability of reolsimiog this 
Isnd, then those who donht do so wisely. 

At this time the swamp and oveifiowed land 
of California is either In a condition as profitless 
as when first surveyed or is imperfectly reclaimed 
and csreleesly cultivated. To go upon these 
dismal swamps anl look at them as they are in 
a natnral state, or In tho so-called condition of 
reclamation, it heooaies difficnlt to bring the 
mind to the belief that npon land exactly the 
same in the quality of Its soil and In Its relation 
to the fioods of the rivers aod the tides of the 
sea, there now is maintained and has existed 
for oentaries ss high and refined a civilization 
as can he found among tbe nations of the earth. 
In relation to these waste lands of California, 
it may he said, ^’What has been done may 
again be done when like oonditions exist.” 
Upon swamps originally like the overflawed 
land In the Sacramento and San Josquin val¬ 
leys and on the margins of tbe bays of San 
Francisco and Suisun in the centnries past, a 
people founded a nationality whose record is 
among the prondest for deeds of dauntless cour* 
age on the fields of battle and for daring and 
enterprise on the seas. 

To give any portion of the military or naval 
history of this remarkable race is not within the 
line or intention of this article; the desire Is to 
briefly direct your attention to the mighty 
works of civil engineering and patient labor 
done on tbe lowlands of the Netherlands to 
illustrate what may be done on the lowlands of 
Califcrnia. 

Tbe Manner of Reclamatlon- 

The entire Kingdom of the Netherlands con¬ 
tains 12,650 equare miles. This Is an amount 
of laod equal to a strip of oountry 42 miles wide 
and <300 miles long. Bnoh an extent of lend 
could he taken from the San Joaqnio and Sac¬ 
ramento valleys and leave a marginal surplus. 
The number of the popuUtinn, as estimated 
npon the last census of 1886, Is at this time 
4 800 000 people. The larger part of the en¬ 
tire Scate is protected from the storms and 
tides of the Noitb Sea and from the ourreuts 
and ovei Adw of the river Rhine aod other riv¬ 
ers of leaser magoitude by sand dnnes and hy 
dikes. The land thus protected from the rav¬ 
ages of tbo sea and rivers is drained hy canals, 
whose water Is pumped hy windmills and by 
steam-power into the rivers or the sea, which at 
many places have an elevation of from 15 to 30 
feet above the level of theoanals. Bo not on- 
derstand that the greater portion of the re- 
claimed land in Holland is of a level so low as 
these figures would indicate, for these depths 
are only found in such ’’Polders” as the Haar* 
lem, the Bsemster, and perhaps a half-dozen 
like reclamations. 

The last reclamation of importance was made 
In the ooDstrnotion of the North Sea Cmal. ex¬ 
tending from Amsterdam westerly to the North 
Sea, a distance of about 18 miles. This work 
was oommenoed by the con^truotion of an Im¬ 
mense dam of 1^ miles in length, across an est¬ 
uary of the Zu)der Zie, known as the**ij'’ 
(prononnoed i). In the center of this dam 
were made five stone locks, three of which are 
adapted to the passage of vessels and two are 
for the regnlation of the water in the canal. At 
the North-sea entrance to the canal there are 
three locks of granite, hriok and iron, which 
act as harriers to the waters of the ocean and 
permit of the entrance and exit of the largeat 
steamships engaged in commerce between Am¬ 
sterdam and other seaport cities. This great 
work was commenced in 1865 and finished in 
1876. The oanal extending from Amsterdam to 
the Holder, through which the commerce of 
Amsterdam was formerly oondneted, became 
insufficient as the tonnage of modern vessels in¬ 
creased. 

To realize the Importance of this great enter¬ 
prise, imagine a dam built across the Bay of 
San Franctsoo from the drydock or Potrero Point 
to the nearest shore of Alameda, aod at a dis¬ 
tance of three-qnarters of n mile from the oity 
shore, and In tbe Bay of San Frajaoisco, five 
enormons locks of granite, whose foundations 
are 40 feet below the surface of the water. Now 
see with yonr mind’s eye two long levees or 
dikes whose foundations sink nearly 40 feet 
, below the water level, and constructed as jst 
ties are when made at great depth, hot water¬ 
tight; these levees or dikes ronning parallel to 
each other at a distance of 300 feet and extend, 
ing a distance of 15 miles toward San Jose, and 
in the middle of the bay. 

Now fancy, or bring yonr imagination to 
picture, the largest steamships which enter the 


Bay of Sin Francisco steaming throngb this 
canal, and all the water now in the bay on 
either side of the oaoal pumped out, and the 
bottom of the hay transformed Into dry land, 
npon which an IndustrioDB and frugal people 
have built towns and happy homes, and hava 
coltivated the land Into pastors snd grain- 
fields. 

Tho stoamsblps which pass from Amsterdam 
to tho Atlantic ocean oonrse along a oanal 
whoso waters ars, for long distances, 20 feot 
above ibe land on both sides of it. This laod 
wM, 20 years ago, the holdiog-gronod for 
ships'anohort; it Is now onltivated ioto pro- 
dnotlve fields of grain or is devoted to pistnre 
(or cattle aod has upon it thriving villages. 
Tho immense quantity of water which the bay 
oootained was pumped into the ship canal after 
the dikes were completed, and hy thisohannel 
they were discharged Into the sea. The land 
thus recovered from the ocean was sold to the 
farmers for about $450 per acre, and it thus 
paid about one-third of the cost of the osnsl. 
The oity of Amsterdam paid about one-fifth of 
the cost of the canal, thehalanoe was paid from 
the National Tressury. As a work of water 
engineering this oaosl and tbe approaohes to 
it from tho North sea and tbe city of Amster¬ 
dam, rank among tbe highest of modern 
achievementp. 

To folly appreciate the eDgineering ability 
demonstrated by the works of Holland engi¬ 
neers Id the oonstruotion of damp, dikes, jet¬ 
ties, etc., you should go npon those which are 
exposed to the storms of the North sea, whloh 
at times rage with all the vlolenoe of the At- 
lantio or Pacifio oceans. Those who doubt the 
practicability of reclaiming the marsh lands of 
California shnnld stand npon tbe dikes and 
dams of the Netherlands and the parts of North 
Germany contiguous thereto when the sea 
breaks during storms, with all tbe violence seen 
at Saal Rack or tbe entrance of the Bay of Sin 
Francisco, upm tbe outer side of tbote dame 
and dikes, while on the inner side, and lower 
than the natnral surface of the sea, the indus¬ 
trious and happy people pur oe their usual 
course of life, having confidence that no danger 
exists behind ench barriers. 

Unfortunately, practical water eDgineering, 
as tangbt In Holiand, Is not taugbt in any of 
the oollegiate inetitotloDS of Amerloa. Cer¬ 
tainly none of the graduates of these instltu* 
tions have demonstrated any special knowledge 
of this subject in the works in California. \Yith 
works oonetruoted as they are in Holland, the 
swamp lands of California would he cultivated 
without fear of oveifiow, and the product of 
U.ie onltivatioD wonld oontrihute immensely to 
tbe wealth of the State. 

Canals of Irrigation and Drainage. 

After the land is securely diked, the next 
work of importance in the reclamation is tbe 
drainage and the irrigation. As the largest 
portion of the reclaimed land in Holland is be¬ 
low the river or sea level, it becomes necessary 
to dig canals to drain it and to raise the water 
from these oanalsto such cbannels as will carry 
it to the sea. Holland U a conntry where the 
rainfall occurs In every month of tbe year, end 
it is more abundant than in California, so that 
both raiofall and seepage require lifting to high- 
er levels. 

In the “polders” or lands reolaimed from 
the water, the canals are made at distanoes 
from 400 to 800 feet from each other and usual 
ly parallel. Tbe end sought is to drain the 
land when too wet, to irrigate when too dry, 
and to partition the land into fields, the canals 
aoting as fences and as resonroee for manure, 
for the vegetation wbiob grows in tbe water is 
raked ont, pnt in piles, rotted and spread on 
the land to enrich it. Tbe reclaimed land of 
Holland is as productive in grain, vegetables 
and pastures as the b^st found in Europe, and 
seems to have lost bnt little of its riches, even 
where cultivated for centuries. This is dne to 
the depth and richness of the soil and the ap¬ 
plication of manure taken from tbe canals and 
tho beds of peat. Tbe division of the farms 
into fislds by tbe canals enables the farmer to 
confine bis cattle on one field, while tbe others 
are reserved for tho harvest of hay, grain or 
other products. 

Tbe Holland WindmUl. 

Among tbe stmetores illustrated hy paint* 
lugs and engravings ontil they have become as¬ 
sociated with the name of Holland, and oome 
before the mind when it is directed to this 
oonntry, are the windmills. Comparison of 
their unique and graceless ontlines are made 
with modern windmills muob to the credit of 
the latter, especially so when the valuable 
servioes rendered hy tbe former are lost 
sight of. 

The Holland windmills are usually hnilt 
upon piles driven into the ground until a firm 
foundation Is reached. They are either ronnd 
or many-sided, with a base of from 25 to 50 
feet in diameter, decreasing in dlmeneioDs to 
their summit, and are of a bight of from 40 to 
60 feet. The fane are of great length, usually 
from 15 to 30 feet, always four to each mill, 
and made hy orossing at right angles two very 
large timbers of from 30 to 60 feet in length. 
The fans are made oblique by a framework of 
light slats, so crossing as to support the sail. 
Over this frame a canvas sail is drawn when 
required for nee and withdrawn when it is de¬ 
sired to have the mill motionless. The mills 
are so oonetrncted in the interior that each 
revclution of tbe fans will cause, by a system 
of cogs, many revolutions of an Archimedean 
screw pump, which is placed at its lower part 
in the canal of snpply, and at its upper part to 


the canal of discharge, at an inolloe of ahont 
40". These screws are from four to eight feet 
in diameter, aod are so incased to confine the 
water that in a fair wind a great volume of 
water is raised from the lower to the higher 
level. 

Bsforo the use of steam pumps these mills 
were s neoeswlty in the reclamation of the 
swamps of Holland, and as they are viry 
effective and are less oostly io their workings 
thao stesm machinery, they have oontioued to 
keep in a ocltlvable condUlon the larger por¬ 
tion of the land. These mills were and are now 
need as saw and grist nulla, and for these pnr- 
poses they do the work required woU. For the 
simple lifting of water it is doobtful whether 
modern science has discovered anything better 
than the A’ohimedean screw, whether pro¬ 
pelled by wind, water or stesm; and it is also 
doubtful whether there are auy more effective 
windmills in existence, or any more capable of 
resiating the storms and tempests than the 
windmills which are so prominent in the land¬ 
scapes of Holland, and which so often suggest 
the lodioroue to the traveler. 

As valuable for the porpoae of drainage as 
are the windmills, it most not be onderatood 
that all the improvements of modern steam 
machinery have been omitted. Oo tbe con¬ 
trary, the steam pumps used in pnmplog ont 
the waters of Haarlem lake and the hay known 
as the j,” at the time of their reolamation, 
are models of effective machinery. 

The Coals of Pnget Sonnd. 

The coal measures of the Pnget Sound basin 
consist of alternate beds of yellow and gray 
fine-grained sandstone and very fine gray arena- 
ceona ehalea interetratified with many beds of 
oarhonaceone shale and ooal. M*-. Willis in 
hU report says: “Looking at tbe Puget Sonnd 
hesln as a whole, the ooal measures extend from 
beyond the British boundary sooth almost to 
the Oolumbia, and from the Pac fio ocean east¬ 
ward up into the Cesoade range to elevations 
varying from 800 to 5000 feet above tbe sea. 
The coals of this dietrict range in quality all 
the way from lignite, which still retains a 
woody structure, to anthracite. The magnifi¬ 
cent forests BO exteoeive on tbe western slope 
of the Cesoades, with their Inxurioue and 
dense growth of vegetation, make difficult the 
development of these coal-fields, as well, also, 
as the determination of their extent. Coal, 
however, is known to exist from the northern 
to tbe southern boundary Hoes of the State, 
through a belt ranging from 10 to 30 miles 
in width. The general coal formation in the 
State is placed much tbe same as that of tha 
anthracite of Pennsylvanis, with tbe sides of 
tbe basics dipping at all angles from 15 to 90 
degrees. Tbe nomher of coal beds in the fiald 
Is undetermined, bnt, judging from the great 
number of exposnrea aod the varied character 
of the beds and rocks, It is large. Those al¬ 
ready examined vary In thickness from 1 to 
45 feet,” 

Coal from aeveral diflirent localities basbeen 
tested and found to produce excellent coke. 
With only a few mines developed to any ex¬ 
tent, and with a greater nomber of our most 
piomi-ing mines not suffijienily developed for 
shipping, there was an output during tbe 
year 1S89 of 1,000.000 toos, valued at .$4 500,- 
000. 0( this amount. King connty produced 

450,320 tons. The output Is iuoreaeiog as rap- 
iuly as the capacity snd number of mines will 
permit. Tbe onlput for 1890 will oonsiderahly 
exceed that of the past year. Shipments from 
the Oilman mine atone, operated hy the Seat¬ 
tle Coal Iron Ca., have been 29 000 toes 
from J ADD ary Ist to June 1st, This mine is 
DOW producing over 350 tons per day, nod as 
the shaft is extended tbe quality of ooal im¬ 
proves. The total output of ooal frem Seattle 
from January let to June let, 1890, was 201,- 
180 tons. When it is borne in mind that witb 
the exception of two very small mines in Cili- 
fornD, prodocing coal of an inferior quality 
and in quantity not euffioient to he taken into 
consideration, and an aonnal output of 40,000 
tons of an inferior quality from Oregon mines, 
there is no other State than Washington on the 
Pacific Coast possessing ooal, the value and 
future of this branch of industry oan be nnder- 
atood. 

Immense Deposits of Tin. —Joseph Hare, 
editor of The Tin Min'r, of Hill Oity, S. D., 
In speaking of the tin mines at that plaoe, says: 
“ Hill City is situated exactly in the center of 
the tin belt, which is in the shape of a half¬ 
moon, and is about .30 miles in length and 
three milea wide. We are 28 miles from Ripld 
City, tbe nearest railroad point. The richness 
of these mines is simply wonderful, and one 
who bae not been there oan hardly believe it, 
bnt I state a fact when I tell yon that there is 
enough tin on the damps and in sight now to 
supply tbe United States for five years. As 
soon as the big mill Is started at Hill City, we 
shall he able to ehip the tin ont in bars. Some 
of these mines have heeo pushed down 240 feet, 
and the deeper the richer. The vein is eight 
feet thick, aod dips toward the east at an an- 
^le of ahent 45 degrees. Some of the mines 
average 27^ per cent of metallic tin, and the 
whole ledge averages 10 per cent. The capi¬ 
talists intereeted are mostly Nsw Yorkers and 
Eoglisbmen. The larger part of the capital s 
furnished hy New York men.” 

The Seattle Press says that California red¬ 
wood is being shipped to that city in large 
qnantlties. 
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San Bernardino County. 

Its Mineral and Ocher Resources. 

NU-MIiEK .will. 

(Wrltlcn for tbu Pkem by Jamk^ R. Ckosiiman.] 

The Lava-Bed MlnlnK District 
la sltaated in the Lava-bed Range of monntains, 
a lontheastsrly nrolongation of the Urd Rang) 
and at a polot 26 miles nearly east from Dag 
gett. Formation, syenitic and porpbyritio 
strike of the strata north 22 degrees east, 
greatest elevation, 4175 feat. In this monntain 
noonr several powerful veins which crop from 
10 to 50 feet in bight and are traceable for long 
distances on their line of strike. The prinol 
pal mining locations here ars as follows : 

The Mammoth. 

Which cnta the forma*^iou at sn acnte angle, 
its coarse being N. 70 degrees west with 
lontherly dip of 80 degrees. The vein Is of 
handed atruotnre and carries fonr feet of good 
ore. It measures from wall to wall from 20 to 40 
feet, and has heavy croppings the full length 
of the claim. In places it rises to a vertical 
hight of 25 feet, resembling a mammoth wall 
Bslow the snrfaoe the vein has been mnch 
broken and diatnrhed from the effect of vol 
oanic aotion, non-mineral hearing foreign mat 
ter having been injected into the quartz or 
gangue, rednoing the value of the mass. This 
olaim ..bss been developed by two shafts— 
one 20 and the other 30 feet in depth. The 
gangne proper is composed of qaartz and heavy 
spar. The assay value of the ores in silver 
varies from 20 to 95 onnces per ton, end from 
5 to 15 per cent lead in the form of carbonates 
and snlphldes. 

The Meteor, 

Aa extension of the Mammoth, oarries bold, 
heavy croppings and h.'>8 a width between its 
Incasing walls of from 9 to 20 feet. Its gangne 
is qnarlz and a brecciated mass of volcanic 
rock. The ores are a soft carbonate of lead, 
with spots and bnnchee of galena which rnn 
high in silver. It is reported that thla mine 
has yielded In silver valnes $20,000. The de¬ 
velopments oonsist of a drift on the lode 38 feet^ 
a crosscut 40 feet, with lateral drift of 40 feet. 
Shaft 90 feet deep, with good ore in the bottom 
4 feet wide. 

The Rising Sun 
Lies parallel with the Meteor on Its northerly 
aide. Width of vein S feet; formation simi¬ 
lar to the Meteor; developed by e 75-foot tan 
nel, and in the middle of the claim an open cut. 
Valne, 40 to 50 oz. silver per ton. 

Five miles in s northerly direction from this 
mine in the center of a low depression or dry 
lake, two volcanic cones ere seen, their cap- 
shaped craters being plainly visible in the bed 
of the largest dry lake, which covers an area 
of 25 square miles at sn elevation of 1920 feet. 
Two wells have been surk, the one to a depth 
of 60 and the other of 90 feet. From these 
an inexhsastible supply of water Is obtained. 
At a greater depth, in all nrohabUity, artesian 
water conld be procured. At the Warm Springs 
Dry Lake, 20 miles westerly from this point, 
an Inexhaastlhle supply of water can he obtained 
hut a few feet from the surface, demonstrating 
that while the surface may he void of moisture, 
the substratum at varying depths is thoroughly 
saturated. 

The Morning Star Mine 
Lies at the extreme easterly end of the Lava- 
bed Range at an elevation of 3050 feet. The 
strike of the lode is north 70 degrees west. The 
comb of the vein rises above the surface to 
bight of 35 feet and measures 20 feet between 
its incasing wall, but carries only four feet of 
ore, which Is reported to assay 30 ounces per 
ton in silver. At this point a tunnel has been 
driven in ou the lode a short distance; thence 
in a westerly direction 350 feet on the strike 
of the vein, a second tnnnel has been driven 
oonnecting with a vertical shaft sunk in good 
ore to a depth of 70 feet, where some stoping 
has been done. From the tunnel level two 
winzes have been put down 30 and 70 feet. 
Tunnel No. 3 has been driven in on the south 
wall of the vein, carrying four feet of low- 
grade ore, from which a diagonal orosscnt has 
been driven for a distance of 150 feet. The 
croppings, which are bold and strong, expose 
some goM ore 12 feet in thickness. Two 
hundred and fifty feet distant, in a southerly 
direction, a spur falls into the main vein which 
oarries galena assaying 45 per cent In lead and 
$7 In silver. The spurs and feeders that fall in 
from the north side of the lode all carry galens; 
on one of these an 80-foot tunnel has been 
driven. 

The Fequot, 

Though a strong vein, has been hat little de¬ 
veloped. 

The Tip Top Vein 

Strikes north 70 degrees west; dip 45 degrees 
northeasterly: vein 10 feet wirtr; gangue a dark 
ferruginous qaartz assaying $24.50 In gold. 

The Everett Lode 

Lies at an elevation of 2950 feet; vein IS feet 
wide, carrying four feet of ore which assays 
nine ounces silver per ton, developed by a shaft 
60 feet deep and two drifts respectively 25 and 
30 feet long: walls well defined. The ores of 
these mines are hand-picked and are shipped to 
San Francisco by the company, there being no 
redaction works in the vicinity of the mine. 

Dry Lake District 

Lies immedi^.tely routh of the Lava Brd, in Tp. 

6 W.» R. 4 oomprising an area of 36 square 


milos. In this district a number of locations 
have been made, themgh little work has aa yat 
hasn done npon them The ores carry stiver, 
gold and lead, A. F. Lnoas is d&vslopiag a 
gold-bearing mine hsre that promises to prove a 
Talnahla property. 

The Tweniy-Nlne Palm Dietrlct. 

Which covert an area of 360 tquara miles, de¬ 
rives its name from a gronp of palms snrround- 
ing several living springs of pare water which 
serve to irrigate a considerable area of the ear- 
rounding country, now nndar a good state of 
cnltlvation. Several arastras ara run here on 
gold-bearmgqna’-tz. This diatrlotbashsen sab-: 
divided and tbe Virginia Dais and Minnie Mo-1 
Conckey districts segregated from It. Ths for-1 
mer is located 31 miles in a southerly dirrotlon 
from Bagdad on the Atlantic & Pacific R. R, 
And 75 miles from Banning, a station on the 
Southern Faoific. The isolated position of the 
mines here has hitherto prevented their being 
generally known, notwithstanding the strength 
end persistence of the veins and the nnusnsl 
richness of tbe ores, which consist of sliver, 
oopper snd lead—the latter in the form of snl- 
phides, oxides and oarbonates, with oblorides 
of sliver—some of the veins being exclusively 
gold-heerlng. In this district are four loca¬ 
tions on a oont'noous vein four feet in width, 
known ss tbe Rattler, Virginia Dale, Wilson 
and South End. In all, some 40 locations have 
been made. Tbe developments of the Virginia 


per ton. Six locations have bsen made on this 
vein westerly from the discovery and one east, 
erly. An sdit level has been commenced which 
will tap the vein at adepth of l.M) feat at a'distanoe 
of 200 feet. Sevan miles distant from the mine 
a well has been sank to s depth of 90 feet, 
affording an abundant supply of water for mill¬ 
ing pnrpossa. The croppings on the surface of 
the vein st its roint of greatest expansion vary 
in width from 25 to 30 feet. 

Tbe Bitr Moeqult Mine, 

Which lies sontheaaterly from and three miles 
distant from the above, carries the ssme class 
of ore, hnt the vein is not so largs and with Isss 
development. Lying to the north, we find tbe i 
Poiitz mine, of a similar oharaoter. The Eagla I 
monntain cc^per mines, sitnated 20 miles south 
of ^ Palm*, carry copper, silver and gold; vein 
fron" 4 to 6 feet in width; value of ore from $60 
to $70 per ton. In the vioinity of 29 Palms, a 
quartz vein 2 to 10 feet In width occurs. It 
carries s rich streak of gold ore which the own¬ 
ers are working by a band mortsr. 

Bagdsd district is sitnated northeast of 29 
Palms in the Bagdad Range of mountains and 
seven miles from Bagdad Station on the A. fc 
P. R. R. A group of small veins occurs here 
carrying lead and silver. These veins, though 
small, are persistent on their line of strike and 
carry 30 per cent of lead snd an average of 25 
onnces silver per ton. Select ssmplea rnn ss 
high as $4000 in silver. Some 40 locations 
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Dale consist of Shaft No. 1, 146 feet in depth, 
Shaft No. 2, 100 feet deep, connected by longi¬ 
tudinal drifts 100 feet in length, which have 
been extended northerly and southerly 100 feet 
farther on the line of the vein. Winzes have 
also been sunk to depths of from 50 to 100 feet 
on the vein. Enough stoping has been done to 
prove the gold-hearing character aud value of 
the ores. The mine is under tbe management 
of I. C. Youngman of Pomona—the incorpora¬ 
tion being known as the Virginia Dale Mill and 
Mining Co. The Clip mine, sitnated three 
miles to the east, has been developed by a 25- 
foot shaft, ledge 6 feet between walls, all ore 
which has paid $20 per ton in free gold by tbe 
mill process. 

In the vioinity of these mines two wells have 
been sunk 600 feet srart, affording an abundant 
supply of water. One Is 195 feet deep, tbe 
other 95 fret. For working the ores of this lo¬ 
cality a 5-8tamp mill has been erected at a 
point five miles distant from the mines. 

The 29 Palms group of mines Is situated from 
15 to 28 miles distant in a southeasterly direo- 
tion, the formation being porphyry and gran¬ 
ite, with a belt of limestone lying on the sonth 
side; the veins ooorse east and west. 

The McConckey mine has heeo developed by 

shaft 100 feet deep. The ores oontaln copper, 
lead and silver. 

Tbe Minnie McConckey Dietrlct, 
Which was discovered aud formed iu 1886, is 
situated 18 miles sontheast of 29 Palms, six 
miles from Lyons mills, and eight miles south 
of the Virginia D'-le mine and range of mount¬ 
ains. The Trne Business, situated in this dis¬ 
trict, has been developed by a shaft sunk on 
the inclination of the lode to a depth of 100 
feet. Another shaft 600 feet easterly has been 
snnk to a depth of 25 feet, both being in high- 
grade ore, vein strong and well defined, in¬ 
cased in walls of limestone and granite. The 
ores are reported to carry lead, silver aud 
gold in the proportion of. 50 per rent lead, 25 
to 75 oz, silver and from $50 to $100 in gold 


have been made here. Tbe deepest shaft is 30 
feet; formation, porphyry. Tbe principal lo- 
rations are owned by Messrs. iCorley, Qass & 
Vickey. 

Tbe Grapevine Minin? District 
la situated north of tbe Mojave river snd west 
of tbe CsHoo miniog district. Its formation is 
composed of feldspatbio, porpbyritio and oal. 
caseous rooks, much changed from tbe effects of 
subterranean beat. Strong and well-defined 
metalliferous veins occur here carrying tbe ores 
of silver and lead. 

The Stonewall Jackson mine lies six miles In 
a northwesterly direction from Baratow, a rail- , 
road station, and in tbe vioinity of tbe Water-1 
man silver mine. Strike of vein, northwest 
aod sontheast, developed by an Inoline shaft 36 
feet deep, Dip of lode for the first 28 fent is 
40% and for the remaining 8 feet, 60°. Vein 
at bottom shows a width of eight feet between 
walle; gangne quartz; mineral, galena and car¬ 
bonates of lesd carrying considerable iron 
oxides. 

Tbe Beauregard, 

Located on tbe above vein, has a northerly 
strike and Is of the same character of ore aa 
fonnd on the Stonewall Jackson. 

Tbe next adjdning claim on the line of the 
lead is tbe Honeycomb; strike northwest and 
southeast, developed by shaft 9 feet deop and 
12 feet wide. The next claim is tbe No Name; 
shaft 35 feet deep, all in ore of same oharacter 
as Stonewall. Another shaft, 200 feet distant 
on the line of the lode, has been sunk to a 
depth of 40 feet; inclination of lode, 65°. The 
Ventura and Jupiter adjoin and are developed 
by shafts and cats carrying ore of like charac¬ 
ter as above. 

Tbe Cleveland Mine, 

Located on a lone mountain near the Oalioo 
di8triot*8 boundary line, is distant five miles 
northwest from Daggett and fonr from the town 
of Calico. This mine has been developed hr an 
inpline 9 haft 170 feet deep. Vein dips E. 351 


degrees. A orosscnt shows the width of the 
vein to be 14 feet, the richest portion lying on 
the footwail. Hanging-wall, porphyry; foot a 
decomposed feldspatbio rock. Samples of av¬ 
erage ora sent to the Selby Smelting Works 
yielded 26 per cent lead and 20 ounces silver 
per ton. 

Tbe Cutlcura, 

hioh adjolos the Clevelind on the west, is 
a parallel lode; formation, calcareous sbalo met¬ 
amorphosed and changed; strike northwest and 
8onth<»a8t; dip, northeasterly at an angle 
of 60 degrees; gsngue, lime snd qnartz; 
ores, silver bearing carbonates and oxides 
of lead; vein four feet In width and well 
defined, developed by a shaft 60 feet dfep, with 
several open cuts. Cornish rolls and jigs have 
recently been erected on the property and as 
reported anocessfully and profitably wcked- 
concentrates shipped to Selhy in San Fran- 
olsoo. 

On the Midnight, an easterly axtension of 
the Cnticura, hut little work has been done. It 
has, however, the same class of ore with oon- 
oentrating works, This desert region contains 
numerons other veins oarrying the ores of lead 
and silver, all sufficiently rich at current rates to 
warrant treatment by ooncentration, and in tbe 
shsence of a omelting plant, to ship the con- 
centrates to Sen Francisco, for sale or reduc¬ 
tion. 

Tbe Waterman Mine, 

Which has been extensively worked and large 
values extracted, ia by no means exhausted, 
though now lying idle, litigation hsviog pre¬ 
vented resumption of work here. In tbe vicin¬ 
ity of the Waterman a vein is being developed 
that runs high In silver, and the owners have 
every confidence in the future of the property. 
This is known as a blind vein, as it did not crop 
on tbe surface. It is being developed a 
shaft, and judging from the strike it is the 
same aa the Waterman, the oharacter of the 
gangue end the ore being similar—tbe first con¬ 
tains baryta and quartz, ths latter being rich 
in the chlorides of silver. Jaa. Waters of San 
Bernardino is one of tbe principal owners of 
this mine. 

( To be Continued ) 

The Director of the World’s Pair. 

Colonel Geo. E. Davie, Director-General of 
the World’s Pair, whoso portrait we preeent 
on this page, waa horn at Three Rivers, 
Palmer, Maaa., Jan, 3, 1S40, and educated In 
the puhiic eohools, and at Wllliaton Seminary, 
where be graduated in 1860. Entering upon the 
study of law, be was admitted in due course, 
hnt in 1860 foraook hia chosen profession to 
join tbe Union army. Ho enlisted in the Eighth 
Msssaohnaetta Volunteer Infantry, and soon 
beoame a oaptain. At the oloae of the contest 
he heosme a roaident of Chicago, atill retaining 
hiaintereat in-military matters. Ho took a 
leading part in the organization of the loosl 
militia, and waa made commander of the First 
Regiment of Infantry. Iliinoia National Guard, 
and senior oolonei In the State eervice. In 1S76 
he wae nominated for Congrees hy the Eepnh- 
licons of hie district and defeated, though rnn- 
ning largely ahead of the Proaidential ticket. 
Two years lafcpr he was more successful and 
wae elected. He waa re-elected in 18S0, and 
again in 1SS2. At proaont Colonel Davie holde 
the position of Treaanror of Cook oonnty, of 
which Chicago is the npat. 

British Shipbuilding. —Lloyd’s Register 
Shipbuilding Returns for the laet quarter 
show unmistakable aignn of falUag off throogh- 
out the whole of tbe United Kingdom. The 
decline waa to he expected from the high rates 
of materials and wages. The tonnage of ves¬ 
sels building is 123.000 less than the preceding 
three months; and the number of veaselp pre¬ 
paring to be built shows a decline of 87,000 
tons. Of vessels at present in hand, more are 
being bnilt on “spec.” than in the preceding 
quarter; and as compared with the same period 
a year ago, tbe falling off In this respect is very 
marked. On the Clyde there is a reduction of 
49 vesrela, the number for tbe last quarter be- 
lug 114 in place of 163 iu the preceoiug period; 

OD thi^ Tyne there are 66 vessels as compared 
with 72; on the Wear 47 instead of 59; in the 
Hartlepool district §0 in plaoe of 59. The ton¬ 
nage of the vessels under oonstruotion is also 
less in proportion. When materials and wages 
have adjusted themselves to the altered state of 
mattere, we may hope for a revival, as ship¬ 
owners are holding off, being unwilling to place 
orders on a falling market which bas not yet 
hy any means reached its lowest point. 

Making Iron Without Puddling. _Dr. 

Emmens of Greensburg, Pa., is said to he the 
discoverer of a process of making wrought iron 
from pig metal without puddling, A vat Is 
filled with a chemioal solution and a number of 
thin sheet-iron plates. The pig iron is also 
placed in tbe vat, and the two metals are con¬ 
nected to a dynamo. The current, which Is 
then passed through tbe vat, is said to have the 
effect of oausing the pure iron to he eeparated 
from the imparities in the pig iron, and to 
form a deposit on the sheet-iron plates. It is 
claimed that the wrought iron produced can be 
bent, rolled or twistod into any shape while 
cold, and is superior to the best Swedish metal. 

Dr. Emmens says he can take a horseshoe nail 
of this iron, fasten the head in a vise, and twist 
it into an almost perfect screw without break- 
Ing it, 
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San Bernardino County. 

Its Mineral and Other Reeourcee. 

NU.MUF.K XIX. 

[\Vrittcn for tbo Press by James EL Crossman.] 
Alvord .MlnlnfiT Oletrlct. 

Alvord Osmp is situated in Alvord moanUic, 
ID tha central portion of Alvord district, at an 
alevatioD of 2500 feet above the level of the 
saa; dlstanoe from Dipgatt, 20 miles; from 
Osmp Oady on the MojAve river, nine miles. 
This isolated moaataia range is uaiaiportiat fn 
dimensions, hut to the practiced sye of pros* 
pootor and miner it forms an attractive featare 
and one that warrants a careful examlnatloa. 
Oa approaching the monutain from the Mojava 
river, on its southerly flank a daap oanyoa is 
asen axposing Its atruotnral formation to a depth 
of saveril huadred feet. Its inake*ap ia oom* 
plax aad oomposed of many varieties of strati* 
fled rook—porphyry, syenite, micaceous schist, 
feldspathio rook aad oaloareous shales—from 
the yallow migaeeian atone to a ooarae*gralned 
oerhonaosous marble, oonreiag northeasterly 
and sonthwesterly, and dipping easterly at an 
angle of 4.5 degrees. From the mouth of this 
canyon, lu u northwesterly direction, and at a 
distance of .5000 feat, we reach the 
Alvord Mine. 

The vein here outs the formation at u right 
angle. The gangue Is a jaspery quartz oariy* 
ing free gold, mnoh of it visible to thd naked 
eye. Ssleot pieoss are often sufflciently rioh 
to he used for lapidary parposes. The footwall 
of the vein is composed of a secondary ayenltio 
rock seamed and bended with olvlne, its hang* 
ing'Wall being a ooaree*graiued oarhonaceone lime 
through which ooursea et varying angles wfth 
the trend of the vein, feeders and stringere of 
oalospar often found rich fn gold, for a distance 
of from .50 to 40 feet from the main lode. The 
ores extracted from the mine have been select¬ 
ed and hanled by freight teams to the oom- 
pany's mill at Oamp Cady, nine miles distant. 
The yield is reported hy the owner of the mine 
(Mr. J. B. Osborne) to have varied from $40 to 
$140 per ton. Large quantities of thel>wer- 
^rade ores remsic in piace and on the dump, 
their values varying from $5 to S8 per ton. 
The vein, which varies In width from 3 to 
1$ feet, is traceable hy developments and 
0 . oppings for a distance of 2000 feet—its great* 
est expansion being near the canyon. The 
main obnte or ore body has a longitadlnal ex* 
tent of 115 feet and an average width of 12 
feet. , . . 

Thia mine has been opened by an adit driven 
from a point 40 feet above the bed of the oan< 
yon in a westerly direction on and fn the vein 
for 350 feet, oonoectlng with Shaft No. 1, 103 
feet Irom the anrfsoe; thence for a nisttMioo of 
78 feet, connecting with Shaft No. 2, which is 
110 feet deep; thenoe easterly 40 lest, a sbsft 
has been sniik 35 feet deep in an ore of low 


;rBae. 

At Camp Csdy, nine miles distant, a mill has 
been erected oonteinlng five etempe and two of 
the largest eize Hnntington paoe, which are 
kept eteadily at work. 

No water appears here on the enrface except j 
after heavy rains, bnt the porooe eande of the ' 
lake.hed, like a eponge, contain a large percent¬ 
age of water, ae hae been detnonatrated hy a 
number of wells eunk here from 5 to 12 feet in 
depth. . 

Joe Uendy hill, which forme a central point 
of this mineral dietriot, is situated .30 miles 
north of Ludlow Stetion on the A. & P. K. R., 
and 10 milee northwest of Soda Lake Station on 
the old overland stage-road, at an elevation of 
3200 feet above the level of the eea. 

Near the westerly border of the district, a 
low mountain range ocoure, oonreing northerly 
and eontherly. It ie 20 milee long by 4 in 
width. In fte eontherly exteneion at Cave 
Springe, the Mojave river having eroded a pae. 
eage, finally einke in Soda lake. 

Two hundred and fifty miners’ inches ol 
water oan be obtained at Paradise valley, three 
and one-hall milee distant, at a eoffioient eleva¬ 
tion to convey It to the month of the oaayon. 

Solo Mining District. 

Whfoh appears to contain all the elements ol 
enooeee, oomprieee within its boundary linee a 
enperfioial area of 432 square milee, of which 
the hod ol Soda lake oooupiee a apace ol 36 
eqnare milee—this oonetituting an inexhauati- 
hlo sonroo ol water supply. From this point 
the make-up ol the range ie largely ol an ernp- 
tive character, in oomhinatlon with eqneous 
rooke Porphyry in immenee dykes oiite the 
formation, ae welf ae the several varietiee ol 
llmeetone. Magnesian, oarhonaceone and bine 
limestone ie everywhere eeen. Prolneely cap- 
ring the metalliferone veina or oonreing with 
them ae inoaeing walls, lithological growth and 
deoay is everywhere present, the geolo^oal 
etrnoture hoing euffioiently varied to embody a 
history ol its own. At pointe where the noinee 
are located, disintegration hae performed an 
important part in expoelag the ore bodies along 
the lode. From the summit ol the hill, ex¬ 
tending downward in an easterly and eonth- 
eaeterly direotion, the mineral ontorop Mvere 
a enperfioial area ol 500,000 square feet. Where 
denudation ol the lime cap or hloseom hae not 
taken place, exposing the ore body, the oap of 
lime preeente a smooth, onhroken eurfaoe every 

where Btained and dieoolored hy the hydrated 

oxide ol iron and the metallic oxidoe, demon, 
etrating the presence of the metalliferone prod- 


act at greater depth—the cap lavarishly yield* 
lag low aasayp, hut wherever penetrated, 
h^h'grade ore is found. Tha orei ate argeo* 
tlferoas gilena with their lacoadary produoti— 
oarhonatei and tniphatci of Usd and ohtoridss 
and salphfdes of silver. Thu gangne Is eUiolous, 
cxlcareoas, aad both overlaid and noderlaid hy 
porphyry and limestons. At the point of tha 
grsitest ezpaailoa, a bine Umostons forms the 
andarlie. Tha aimes of the prlnoipat mines or 
locitioas are as follows; The Gamhetta, Lydia 
Uatzel. Grant (Gift), New Year’s, New York, 
IXL, Homestake and Frijolu—there heiug In 
all 14 looatidas. 

The Gamhetta. 

Which lies on the eudtorn slo^fe of Joe Dandy 
hill, forms the southerly exteasloa of the New 
Year's, lyiag parallel with tha Grant (Gift) aad 
Lydia Hetzel, which lie oa thu western fl&aks 
of the hill—the intervealng spsoa being miner¬ 
alized, showing spots, buaohea and stains of 
ore in the croppings. A notable festnre, and 
one that is Indicative of extensive ore bodies in 
depth, Is that from the eurfaoe down to a depth 
of froia 4 to 40 fest, the oap rock only yields 
hy assay irom 5 to 10 oanoee silver per ton and 
from 5 to G per cant lead, while below that 
point the value of the ore rapidly appreoiates, 
returning assiys varying from GO ounoes silver to 
$5 to $15 gold values and from 30 to 40 per cent 
lead. In the Lydia Hetzeland Graot (Gift) the 
vein matter uhowa on the surface a widtu of 
120 feet; also in the Gamhetta and New York. 
From tha highest point on the hill whero the 
fedge fs exposed to the lowest point of expos¬ 
ure, the vertical difference is 500 feet. A 
large numher of assays taken from varloue 
points in the mines yielded from 50 to 275 
ODDces silver per ton, with a Uy of gold and 
from 30 to 50 per cent lead. Hand-picked 
specimens run as high as $13,000 |jer ton. It 
is safe to say that the entire ore body will 
yield 50 oanoes of silver and 40 per cent lead. 
Croselug the southerly apex of the hill is a 
porphyritic dyke, which, with its oompanion 
strata of lime, is 1000x3000 feet—this forma¬ 
tion being else mineral etafned, showing the 
thorough mineralization of this section. 

Developmente. 

A tunnel from the north side of the hilt hae 
been extended southerly for a distance of 500 
feet and will require to be carried 100 feet far¬ 
ther to reach a point under the mala ore chan¬ 
nel. The Oamphell tnnnel, which has been 
driven 75 feet southeasterly through the coan* 
try rook, Intersects the Lydia Hetze! lode at a 
vertical depth of 70 feet, crossing the vein fora 
distance of 17 feel. The first 7 feet fs free*mill- 
Ing ore carrying 50 oz. silver, $15 in gold valnes 
and 10 per cent lead in the foim of a carbonate. 
The next 10 feet carries 40 per cent carbonate 
of lead with small values in the precious metsl. 
This ie known as the first west lode, and is 
separated from the east parallel lode by ten feet 
of porphyry (evidently a horse). The oeprock 
is invariably bard, but when ent through the 
formation it is found to be soft and much de¬ 
composed. 

Developments on the Gamhetta consist of a 
12-foot shaft; 50 feet fsrther west a 12*foot 
crosecut has been driven in the vein. In both 
of these free*milllng ore ooonrs. 

From the Gamhetta, miles in an easterly di¬ 
rection, another and die; inct group of mioes oc* 

: cure, on which considerable work has been done, 
the mineral contents being of the same general 
character as those of the Osmhetta, with the 
exception that the ore here carries argentiferous 
copper in the form of glence. Select samples 
of this ore have assayed op in the thousands. 
Wood and water occur in abundance at a point 
seven miles distant from these mines—the road 
thenoe being down-grade to the site eeleoted 
for reduction works. Strange ae it may seem, 
this promising mineral secCfon ie hnt little 
known outside of the dietriot in which it oc- 
onre. The owners are men of limited mean^ 
hot being firm helievere in the future of their 
property, will bold it for the advent of the 
*‘iron horee,” which sooner or later will trsv' 
eree these desert regions. 

Five Point District 

Adjoins Solo district on the north and ie situ¬ 
ated in the same mountain range. In this dis¬ 
trict ten other looatioas have been made—the 
formation, character of veins and ore being 
similar to that of the mines already de 
eorlhed. 

(To he Cent^nued.) 

Mining in China —Tne Mo*ho gold mines in 
China njw employ over 10,000 men, mostly 
natives of Shangtung. There are four mines. 
The Goveroment takes four-tenths of the gold 
extracted, the remaining aix*tenths going to 
the miner. Sometimes a man will get none out 
of a whole day’s work; at other times several 
ounces will he obtained. The regnlations are 
very strlot, and any theft is severely poniehed. 
The machinery employed is not got from 
abroad, hnt made in a factory near the mines. 
It is thought that with European machinery 
the output would he much larger. 

OooLiES FOR Work in Mexico. —The new 
line of utcimsblpe heiwuen Mexico and China 
has begun operations. The first three steamers 
will bring ont 2000 coolies for work on the 
Tebnantepeo railway. It is probable that 
many of these laborers will remain in Mexloo, 
which is in great need, especially on the coast, 
of a anpply of cheap labor. The Monterey & 
Gulf railway will soon he in full operation be¬ 
tween Venadlto and VIotoria, the capital of 
the State of Tamaulipse. 


The Utilization of Niagara Falls. 

A contract was awarded on Saturday last to 
Rogers & Olemens of this city to constmet a 
tanasl parallel to Niagira river for the Csti- 
fact CoastructloD (^. The consideration ia- 
volved Is not announced. A bond fn the sum 
of $300,000 baa been executed by the firm. 
Woik will be commenced immedistely aad 
mnstbo finished ia January, 1S92. 

la ISSG the Niagara River Hydranlic Power 
Seiver Co. waa incorporated by s special Act 
of the State Lsgislatnre, At verions times ihe 
charter was umendsd, and the name finally 
changed to that of **The Niagara Falla Power 
Co." In July, 1889, this company awarded 
the Cataract (I)onsituction Oo. the contract to 
coDstraot at NUgsra Palls works which will 
develop 1 iO.OOO-horse power. Since that time 
the contractor has been preparing plans aad 
specificttlons for the work; the suh-oontract 
jast awarded is ihe first decided move which 
proves to the public thet the prelimiuariss ere 
nearly fiaished, and that it is certain the works 
are to he built. At the present tfme the oon* 
tractor hae a oommisaion in Europe studying 
plans of plants of similar natnia with a view of 
aaoertatning the most practical melhodof ooa- 
struotlng the Niagara plant. 

Up to date, plsDB for any portion of the 
plaut, exoeptlag the tunnel, have not been 
adopted; consequently the mimner of connect¬ 
ing the tnnnel with the upper river ie not 
knowa. There will, however, he a canal 
either wfth or without a series of trnveree sur- 
faoe oondnite, which will condnot the water to 
penstocks and thenoe upon turbine wheels. 
The tunnel, which is to he merely a tsll-raoe, 
will receive the water from the turbines con- 
dacting it below the Fills. The detafle upon 
whiob this tunnel fs to be oonstrnoted are at 
hand. It Is to start at a point below the Falls 
under the BuspeDsioa bridge, extending through 
the rook to the upper river to a point 6700 feet 
from its month, where a bead of 120 leet will 
he obtained. It will he 28^ feet high, 18 feet 
wide, with a seral-ciroular icp of 9 feet isdius, 
and straight sides. The fall will bj 36 feet to 
the mile. 

The company owns 225 aoree of land along 
the river snitahle for aiilleites, 75 acres under 
water adjacent to said lend, und 1100 sores 
lying hacir from the river about midway be* 

I tween La Salle and Niagara Falls. It has been 
estimated that the fljw of water over the Falls 
amonote to 12.785,455 ouhio feet a minnte. To 
develop 119 000 horse power with a 120-foot 
fall would require hnt one*h‘fth of 1 per cent of 
this volnme. From these fignree it will be 
seen that the power is almost inexhanstlhle. If 
this plant soon to he constructed proves to he a 
success—and there Is no reason to believe that 
it will act—the power now ronnlng to waste, 
reaching a figure almost beyond tne compre¬ 
hension of the miniJ, esn he utilized hy addi¬ 
tional plants of similar nature.— 2T. Y, Engv 
nttring and Mining Journal, 


The Hudson River Tunnel is heiag pushed 
as rapidly as posaihlefrom the New Jersey side; 
ahont 150 men are now employed ond the prog¬ 
ress Is more rapid than formerly, being about 
four feet a day. Some 350 feet of Iron tonnel 
is now finished, in addition to the reconstructed 
portions of the old enterprise. Work on the 
New York side hss praotioally ceased for the 
winter. The old tunnel bss been strengthened 
and a bulkhead hullt at its end. The present 
intention is to build the shield for this heading 
on the shore end sink it into position in front 
of the bulkhead in the apring. Unless sstisfac* 
tory arrangements oan he made with the Frenob 
steamship line, which rents the docks above 
the tonnel, this plsn will not be possible, as the 
shield will have to be ennk directly in front of 
the entrance to their whsrves, and the vessels 
' will thus he prevented from using the docks for 
eonie tioee. __ 


Immigration continnee to inoreaae, and ie 
very large, a eure indioation ol probable “ good 
times '* for some monthe at least. For Septem¬ 
ber it ie 18 per cent larger than laet ytar; for 
the seven months ending with September, 12 
per cent larger. The Inoreaee ie largely from 
Italy and Poland, hnt fees decidedly eo than 
it wae some monthe ago. Brltfeh emigration 
now oonstitutee ahont one fonrth inetead of 
one-third ol the whole. The Canadian emigra¬ 
tion ie not recorded, owing to lack of provleion 
for accurate reoorde, but Ie really something 
like ono-eixth of the total immigration, there 
having been In 1880 nearly ae many Canadians 
as Englieh and Scotch living in thie oonntry. 


New York Street Cleaning lor the quarter 
dlngS.pt 30 .h, o Bt $264,411 86, or $105,■ 
3,12 leee th-m for the first quarter ol 1890, 
J $83,111 95 leee than for tne eeoond quar- 
•, Ihe aiea swept aggregated 314,179,328 
aare yards, and 355,461 cartloads of aehoe and 
rbage were reoaoved. Ol thU, 19,850 loads 
ire need lor filling city lots and the remain- 
r carried to the eea. The city received $13,- 
6.60 lor the privilege of trimming the ecowe. 
nee amounting to $3938 were oolleoted. 


The phosphate minee of S-ulh Carolina af- 
foid more revenue to the State than ordinary 
gold minee. The royalty of $1 a ton on the 

rook removed from navigable atreame for the 

year jost ended amounta to $237,150, or $25,- 
000 more than last year’s income, and the high¬ 
est on record. 


Successful Trial of an Admirable Steam 
Road Wagon. 

Aa InveatiOD whioh ia hcond to prove of 
much importaaoe to Western lumhermea, farm¬ 
ers ind mlae-owaers, has been tested at tho 
Atlas Iron works at the Potrero. The inven¬ 
tion, pateated by CaUforniins, consists of a 
steam road wigcn, which promises to revola- 
tiouize freight-osrrylug in districts ramote from 
the railroads. Thismaebine is the patent of 
Captein Roberts of tbeSaoramento Transporta¬ 
tion Compsny, and differs materially in oon- 
structioD from any roed wagon or traction en¬ 
gine heretofore invented. The ussfalnoss of 
the old-style steam wagons is almost destroyed 
for mountain travel, or for work where numer¬ 
ous turns are neoeessry, owing to the fact that the 
steering apparatus ie too complioeted and the 
power is indirectly applied whioh prevents the 
maiutainlDg of any considerable speed without 
the ate of an immoderate amount of fnel. There 
has for years been a demand amoag farmers for 
a road wagon that would do away with the 
necessity of nsing horses, which in many local¬ 
ities require one-third of the proHte of a ranch 
to msintaln. This trial of the new invention 
demonstrated the fact that the meobine will In 
the near futore be in generel use as a freight 
hauler, It wae oonstraoted at the Atlas Iron 
works for Messrs. Bradford & Way, of Sonera, 
Tuolnmne oonnty, for hauling lumber over the 
mouotalns, aud ie the second of the kind munu* 
factored by that company. The wagon Is con* 
straoted entirely of wrought iron end steel, 
there being no oast iron except in the oylinders. 
It has three treotlon wheels made of ornlser 
steel, to whioh power ie applied directly, exact¬ 
ly ae on a locomotive, The steering wheel sup¬ 
ports one-half of the weight of the machine, 

I and works on an axle horizontal to the axle of 
: the rear wheels, eo that the same pistons drive 
all three wheeU. The steering wheel is, how¬ 
ever, BO cODstrnoted with a hall-end eookot joint 
that the application of power ie oontinned oven 
while the maobine ie tnrning at a sharp angle. 
The trock in front Is oonnected by a hydrauUo 
steering apparatus, which swivels on the hall 
and joint, The machine weighs ahont 16 tone 
and oan develop a 225 horse-power and a epeed 
on level groond wiih a light load, of from eight 
to ten miles an honr. The intended speed for 
, all ocoeaione, however, is about four miles an 
! hour. 

The trial wae under the saperviaion of Capt. 
Roberts, the inventor, General Manager Jar- 
dine of the Atles Works, Sopervlsor Noble and 
S. S. Bradford of Bradford & Way, and the test 
was a severe one. The trial oourse was over a 
distance of about 2000 feet, op a grade of about 
10 feet rise to the 100 linear feet. To the 
maobine wae attached five wagons weighing 
two tone each and losded with 40 tons of pig 
iron. The machine was started with a steam 
pressure of 155 pounds, and pnlled the enor- 
mODB load ore.* the oonrse without a stop, hav¬ 
ing on 185 pounds of steam at the end of the 
oonrse. 

The machine will be shipped to Sonora and 
will haul 20,000 feet of wet Inmher at a load. 
The wagon bids fair to oome into general nse on 
the plains and in the mountains where the en¬ 
gines heretofore have proved too complicated in 
construction and too oumbersome for general 
nse, while the power applied through gearing 
was not sufficient for ordinary purposes, and 
the speed was ansatisfactory. 

Union Pacific Extensions.— As regards the 
probable oxtdLsion ol the Union Pacific fnto 
California, the present sisnsiion sppears to be 
like this; The company have made surveys 
into both the northern and the southern parts 
of the State, hnt as to actual extensions nothing 
bss yet been certainly decided upon. The sur¬ 
veys into Northern Oalifornia were completed 
some two years ago. The surveys into the 
Bonthern part of the State were made recently. 
Three surveys were run, all from Ploche, Nev., 
Bonthward. One rune to Homer, and another 
to Lndlow, points on the Atlantic & Pacific 
road. The third survey runs to a point on the 
Sonthern Pacific railroad. All of those enr* 
veya were made to furnish to the directors of 
the company information about the State. At 
the present tfme the company is building about 
555 miles of new road. The extension from 
Milford, Utah, to Pioche, Nev., a distance of 
145 milos, will be completed by Feh. 1, 1891. 
Another of onr important new roads is the one 
from Portland to Seattle. 


SoAECiTT OF Nickel —The nickel appropri¬ 
ation ol $1,000,000, as ordered hy the late Con¬ 
gress for armor-plate, hae resulted in the dis¬ 
covery that there are only ahont a dozen nlokel 
minee in the world, and only three are on thie 
continent. The ontpotof these mines is donht- 
ful, and one sonroe may not he safficlent. Other 
nations may also see the advantages of the new 
alloy, and ft is said that Krnpp’e representa¬ 
tive Is already seeking to gain poBsesslon of the 
Canadfan mine. The other two American 
minea are in Nevada and in Lancaster county, 
Penneylvaoia. 

A Scheme for Protecting Railways from 
Flyino Sand is saggeated by P«of. Sobahler, a 
German botanist. He proposes to use the roots 
of the plant triiicum repene L. The roots are 
ont in a machine into Ungtbs of 20 centimeters, 
mixed with a little earth, clay and water suffi¬ 
cient to form a dough-like mass. Thia is spread 
with a spade over the sand, and fn a couple of 
weeks ft begins to spread and hind the eand. 
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NUMBER II. 

The Ancient Placers and Their Helation 
to Wall Rocke. 

[Written for the Mining and SciENTirtc Press by Stephen 
Barton, Kernville, Cal. | 

Tha light of experiance mast gnida ua in 
datermining what ehonld conetitnte wall rocke, 
and why we ehould expect to find that in car* 
tain localltiee the anoient channel only grazed 
the outcrop of the gold*hearing matrix and left 
tha great hody of its wealth penatcatlng the 
earth to great depths. We must rememher, 
however, in the faca of exparianoe, that there 
ie a theory that the wall rock ie to tha lode 
merely that of the product of the molnere’art, 
that it gives shape merely to a vein of eruptive 
mattf'r. If this latter ie true, then there U no 
uee of studying geological formation, ae a gold- 
heailng lode may be found wherever a rent 
may occur in the earth’s cruet. This letter 
theory U reaponaihle for half the mining fail* 
uree that have occurred on the Fecific Goaet 
eiuce Marehall’a discovery. It was reeponeihle 
for the equanderiug of §50,000,000 in the hot* 
tom of the Cometock, below the realm of 
profitable mining, end finds a place in that por¬ 
tion of the literature of to*dey pnhliehed at 
public expsnee. A theory which has wrought 
so much evil ehonld he able to vindicate iteelf 
by reference to some one fact eetahliehed in its 
favor, or some one dollar secured ae a return 
for the miliione squandered, or it ehould ceaee 
to pretend to the position of a scientific truth. 
Unfortunately such ie not the case. Nine* 
tsuths of our mineral lodee fail to penetrate the 
earth ee deep ae the gorges of the modern 
etreame. The great mother lode is broken ap, 
scattered, demoralized or absent in the beds of 
all the rivers it crosses. Few if any of the ex* 
ploratione in the ridges have reached the level 
of adjacent rivsr*bsde; and still we are to be 
told, hy authority, that the talk of “gold ores ” 
must only excite a smile with scientific men, 
and that gold is found only in positioos con* 
eietent with mechanical deposit by eruptive 
foroe. 

Gentlemen, stand aeide; don’t allow yonr- 
selves to remain a drsg-yoke upon the neck of 
civilization. We will show yon that gold ie 
found in certain fixed geological relatione; that 
it exists ae a metal, and that it also exUte “as 
an ore;” that it enters into the most intricate 
combination with meny minerah; that it oh* 
serves the laws which ^govern the brotherhood 
of metal#, and confuses you only by the fact 
that it is obnoxions to oxygen. 

What rules, then, mast govern the geology of 
a mineral region, and where may we safely look 
for a paying ledge t 

As being first in mineral wealth we will take 
the calcareous formations. If a lime belt or 
formation occnre 100 miles wide and of great 
depth, with no adjacent metamorphiem and no 
intsivening formatione, the galenas will only 
carry e low percentage of eilver and a bare trace 
of gold, except near the edges of the formation, 
nothing more. Where lime dikes of moderate 
width contact with mica slete, talooee elate, or 
any of the highly silicifisd or mstamorphio 
rocke, whether eruptive or otherwise, miusr* 
ale contaiuiug any or all of *the metals may be 
looked for in or near one of the contacts. This 
rule may be carried up through all the grades 
of calcareous and carboniferous elates. In 
many places numerous small velue rieiug in the 
granite a mile away will be seen heading for 
the contact and expanding into a complicated 
ayetem ae they approach. But ae most of theee 
lime formations trend south ebont 24° east in 
California, and ae there ie a very marked dlf* 
fersnes between the oonditione observable in 
the two walls, I will leave the explorer to de* 
termine for himself some of the myeteriea hid¬ 
den there. For 15 years I have been fully im* 
pressed with the idea that the vicinity of the 
calcareous contact not only gave birth to a high 
eroentage of the gold of the ancient placers, 
ut that the adjecent lime, acting upon the 
eilex and sulphur of the matrix, released the 
gold and offered it to the current iu ite present 
form. 

I have no theory to which I have not been 
involuntarily led by obeerving facte. So far as 
my obeervationa go, what ie known ae pocket 
minlog, where fortunes have been realized in a 
day, were all neer tbe contact of a calcareous 
formation. If we accept this ae e rule, we 
shall see how very little of tbe wealth of the 
earth’s crust is exposed to mau’s graep. Take 
the bed of Owena valley, where the granite end 
the eilurien rocks meet. We eee thie decomposi¬ 
tion ie going on, the enlphar, the lime, the eilex 
and the soda, the boracic acid and potash, are 
being carried forwerd by decomposition; but 
the contact iteelf ie left to the realm of esiemio 
forces. On a smaller scale the same rule will 
apply to the valley of Kern river below Kern* 
ville. This latter formation expands a few 
milee to the eoutheaet of Kernville, and before 
dipping beneath the deeert near Mojave eta* 
tion, ou tbe railroad, ie seen to offer oue of the 
most promising of unexplored regione, and from 
ite trend is doubtleee part of the eystsm 
lying eaet and north of the San Bernar¬ 
dino range. There may come a day when the 
tremendous amount of oxygen required to 
metamorphose those older rocks aud give them 
a grauitlo cast may ioflate the Owen-rivar re* 
gion into a mountain, and then there will be 
good mining there. While the lime itself will 
not be mstemorphoeed into granite, it will 
yield up ite sulphur uow combined In the form 


of gypeum and become a more perfect granular 
mountain limeetone, 

When we eee where granite has been in the 
melted form, and has run in a regnlar fiow, and 
now reposes on the broken outcrop of vertical 
elate; when we eee ailurian slate half metamor* 
phoeed Into granite; when we see the immense 
gain of oxygen in these altered forms, and see 
the escaps of snlphareted hydrogen from the 
contect, and ccnclnde that for a osrtainty water 
le surrendering its oxygsn to the granite, we 
say this is the place whsre granite is made; 
and whsn the action is rapid, the movement 
shakes the world. Sneh forces havs elevated 
vast areas and havs Isft ns dead*riv8r channsls 
fer above ths beds of modern streams. In the 
convereicn into granite the bulk of the rook is 
nearly doubled, while ite ponderosity is in- 
creaeed, there being in a cnhic foot of granite 
onoe and a helf ae much weight of oxygen as 
the whole weight of a cubic foot of water, lu 
a Pickwickian sense, our lost rivers may heseid 
to he engaged in the laudable work of elevating 
real eetate. 

There must have been a time when silex and 
sulphur were combining with metals and form¬ 
ing tbemeslvee into solid lodee. There doubt* 
less was another time when this same sulphur, 
under other ciroumetanoes, was aiding to de* 
compose the quartz aud to soften the walls of 
the lode. It required millions of years to work 
those changes. While theee chenges were 
going on the forces employed were oonverting 
the lode into one vast voltaic pile, the sarth Iteelf 
was a vaet magnet, and these, acting in har¬ 
mony with the law of affinity, which gives to 
each angle of crystallization its own enhetance, 
were drawing the atome into graine. 

The forces which elevated the ancient river* 
beds may have hardened subjacent formations, 
and the incasing walls of the lodee which im* 
parted their wealth to the encient rivers may 
have been eoft and friable. The solphurete In 
ths lode may have been decomposed and the 
gold thus exposed to the current es denuding 
occurred. On any smaller scale we know auoh 
ohsoiical ohaogee would beget electric ourrente, 
and we know that the eertP le a great magnet. 
We know that the electric current revolves 
only upon the enrfaoe of the magnet. We 
know, further, that wherever met with it ie 
engaged iu traneferring metals in eolation. Let 
us add now one other fact. Eruptive forces 
havs not ocenpied the metal-hearing fissure 
eiuce the formation of the matrix only to 
destroy it. 

There may he chemical agencies at work in 
regione noted for the display of eruptive force. 
Thars ars certainly chemical agencies at work 
where no each foroe has ever bean directly man* 
ifeeted. Ferhape it will he urged that the two 
forces differ, mainly in intenelty, I grant this 
affinity of origin, yet ths presence of an erup¬ 
tive fores is not the place for the formation or 
the perpetuation of the gold-hsariug matrix. 
Let us learn to discriminate batwasn chemical 
and physical resalts. Let us learn to scout the 
idea that the fighting qualities of ths soldier are 
fortified hy mixing gunpowder with his brandy. 

If the Berth is a greet magnet and magnetism 
has anything to do with fixing the position of 
the metal in the lode, then there mnet be a 
difference in the character of the dspoeit on 
the two sides of the lode. Same one will say. 

Oh, yee, there is a difference between the foot 
and the hanging-wall, but what I want to know 
first ie which is the Panglng*weII? The mag¬ 
netic needle points to the north. Elsotriccur¬ 
rents run at right angles with the course of ths 
magnet. Now how do these enggsstions fit 
the informationebout the hanging-wall?” Let 
ns change the form of ioqairy. “Is tbe diabose 
in the west wall, or is the great field of granite 
there? Is there calcareons slate or asrpentins 
hack of the diaboae ?” Let us know eomsthlng 
of the enrroandings. Never mind the “foot and 
hanging-walls,” except yon give something of 
these. We have started oat for original re* 
eeerch. We have squandered our money by 
following a beaten path long enough. The ob¬ 
ject was to try to give some suggestion as to 
where the gold of the anoient placers cams 
from* It was not intended to refer the mining 
poblic to Webster’s dictionary for the infor¬ 
mation, nor yet to Dana’s “Elements of Geol¬ 
ogy*” Tbe object of the dlecae^ion le to try 
to discover something which no one knows, and 
yet what every old plecer miner would like 
to know. 

(To 5e (jontmue,d ) 

Eioht Houbs a Day. —Regarding the enact* 
ment by law of eight hoars a day, or 4S honre 
per week, ae the maximnoi amount of work for 
adulte, it mey not be nnintereetlng to make it 
known that in tbe weaving factory at Eden* 
derry, near Belfaet, which ie the property of 
Messrs. John S. Brown k, Sons, who are well 
known among the foremost in the produotlon 
of the finest damaek table-liuens, doyliee and 
oambrlo handkerohlefe, the question hae been 
put to a practical test by their enterprising 
manager. Some two or three years since, 
Mr. Kirtland, the gentlsman referred to, be¬ 
came impressed with the idea that he oould re¬ 
dace the period of weekly labor to five days, 
and give an entire holiday on Saturdays to all 
his workers without iujuriouely affecting the 
'interests of either master or employe. Having 
now had two years’ experience, althongh tbe 
eystsm was only at first tried ae an experi¬ 
ment. he finds that all concerned are eo well 
satisfied that they would, on no account, retnrn 
to ths old method. Briefly, the advantages 
gained have been : An ontpat equal to and 
even greater than before; the saving of steam. 


fuel, oil, etc., to the firm and to the workers; 
SMurdaye to themselves, with wages equal to 
what they formerly earned in six days, heoanes 
knowing they would be off on Saturdays, they 
are as anxious to make np their pey ae tbslr 
employer le to grant it. It has also been ob¬ 
served that there are fewer abeentese on Mon¬ 
day mornings, and far less broken time. Should 
any employer or manager wish to try the ex¬ 
periment, partionlars of the method of errangs* 
meat and system of working it may easily he 
obtained. It may serve better to elucidate the 
pros and cone of the dlsouseion than hours 
spent in theorizing on ths platform of St. 
James* hall .—Journal of Fabrics. 


Sbnatob ‘ Shebman’s Frofhecies. —Senator 
Sherman spoke at the Old City Hall, Fitts- 
hnrg, Saturday night week, to 4000 persons. 
In dlecussing tbe tariff, he said: “Myfellow- 
citizana, I am as positive ae I am of my exist* 
ence to-day that within ten years from thie 
time we will produce every ponnd of sugar that 
is used in thie country on our own farms. [Ap¬ 
plause.] The farmer will raise tbe product, 
and the manufeotnrer wlU build these great 
machines to preee ont the juice and reduce it 
to eager, and thus a great indoetry, probably 
employing 100,000 people in this country, will 
soon be built np in our country. We have put 
a duty on tin plate equal and a little more than 
the duty on sheet iron, and the result ie we 
will manufacture in thie country of ours with¬ 
in a very short time—and yon Fltteburg people 
eeneoially, because it wee largely upon your 
influence and npon the inflnence of others that 
it was done—we will make within five years of 
tbla time 360,000 tone of plats tin, and we will 
make the tin onp eo cheap that nobody will 
growl bnt ths Democrats. Why ehould not we 
doit? I am told that now already In Balti¬ 
more they are getting ehead of you. They 
have a capital organized of $7,000,000 to go to 
work to make tin plats, of which we import 
now 360,000 tone, and if you Fittsburg people 
don't harry up you will get behind in thie reoe, 
and you ought to be in the lead.” 


Tbans Andine Railroad. —The yeer 1892 
wiil probably be signalized hy a most interest¬ 
ing event in civil engineering and In interna¬ 
tional overland commerce. This will be the 
completion and opening of the Trane-Andine 
railroad, the first to oroee the continent of 
South America. It le 19 years since thie work 
was begun, and It ie now confidently expected 
that it will be fiolehed by ths beginning of 
1892. The road is to run from Buenos Ayree to 
Valparaiso, a dietsnoe of 871 milee. There are 
now 640 milee of it finished at the Buenos Ayree 
end, and 82 at the Valparaiso end. Of the re¬ 
maining 149 miles about ons-thlrd is praoticelly 
complete, and the rails laid. The passags of 
the Andes is accompllehsd at the Cumbre Fase, 
which ie 13,045 feet above the sea level. The 
railroad, however, dose not reeoh the eummit 
of the paee, bnt pierces ths mountain by means 
of a tunnel more than three miles long at 
an elevation of 10,450 feet above the sea. 
The grades are, of course, very steep. For a 
considerable dietence the rise is mors than 422 
feat to the mile, or 1 foot to every 12^. On 
this portion of the line a rack rail is employed 
similer to those on the Hartz and other mount- 
ein roads. Onennfortnnata feature of the road, 
which will seriously impair its value, le the di¬ 
versity of gauges adopted. The different sec¬ 
tions of tbe road have been built by different 
oompanief, and each company has ita own 
gauge. __ 

Mr. Joseph M. Hirsh, the chemist who 
cleims to have a prooesa for extracting alumi¬ 
num from common clay, has again bean heard 
from. This time ha la alleged to have confided 
his process to a Chioago newspaper xeporter, 
whom he first eweere to aeorecy. He is quoted 
ee saying: “I have solved tha problem of ex- 
trecting the motel (aluminum) from an aqueous 
eolntlou; the prooesa hea been eo simplified that 
it ie excaadingly cheap (a few cents a ponnd), 
end reqnirsB but little labor.” Iu the face of 
this statement of the aimplioity and cheepneea 
of the proceae, Frof. Hirsh Is taking atepe to 
recsive the benefit of a very extensive backing; 
the Chicago Aluminum Company, which he is 
organiziog, isto bs cepitalized at $1,000,000. 
Frof. Hirsh may have a process for manufactur¬ 
ing aluminum, but until he explains to the 
scientific world the meaner in which he proposes 
to ol^ain alnminum from an aqueous solu¬ 
tion of common clay,” he will not tjceive much 

credence among cbemiete, uor. It ie to be hoped, 
much support among capitallete. We have 
received a long end irrelevant oommunioation 
from Mr, Hireh which in no way replies to the 
doubte cast upon the oharaoter of hie enter- 
priee. So far ae our inveetigatione have gone, 
we have no reeeon to modify our advice to 
inveetore that this is an excellent thing to let 
alone.— Eng, and Min. Jour. 

It is estimated that wheat and hops will 
bring into the State of Washington this seaeon 
about $12,000,000, lumber and coal about $15,- 
000,000, and that railway oonetruotion will 
bring in $20,000,000 more within 18 months. 
Add to this tbe reoeipts of ore, fruit and minor 
products of this wonderful State, and some idea 
of the wealth of Washington may be formed. 

Fall River cltizsne are dlecueeing the pro¬ 
ject of erecting a large building on the lot ad¬ 
joining the poetoffice, to be rented to email 
manufacturere with power. The scheme ie feasi¬ 
ble and is meeting with much favor. 
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[Written for the Prbbs by Jambs H. Crosbman.] 

The Silver Valley Land and Water Com¬ 
pany—A Submerged Dam. 

In a former article of this series ws referred 
to an important enterprise thet was being in- 
angnrated for the purpose of divsiting and 
utilizing the snb-eurfaoe weter of the Mojeve 
river, which, during the summer seaeou, is 
largely eheorhed hy the loose, gravelly sands in 
ite bed—the water In thie stream appearing end 
disappearing several times until It finally die- 
eppeara in what ie known ae the sink of the 
Mojave. 

At the date of the writer’s examinetion of 
thia property, four months ago^tbongh the 
Boheme had bean aeoertalned to be thor¬ 
oughly practical and tbe organization of 
the company wae completed — tbe work 
of development was in an embryo etate, little 
having been done. Sinoe that time the ener¬ 
getic manegera and promotere of the enterpriee, 
Messre. Rhea and Silver, have with a large 
force of men exoevated a long line of cenal and 
prepared tbe river-bed for the commenoement 
of their dam, which will take from two to three 
months to complete. The ooneervatlon or rec¬ 
lamation of Bub'Burfaoe weter by the eo-oelled 
“ submerged dam system,” though to us new, 
is by no means a modern invention—it having 
bean practiced for many hundred years in the 
sandy deserts of Egypt and India, and the 
waters used for irrigation purpoees—hountlfnl 
crops being raised where before nothing oonld 
he produced. It is a well-eatabliehed fact that 
wherever deep eolle are found in a deeiooatsd 
country they are wonderfully rich in the ele¬ 
ment of fertility, provided water can be pro¬ 
cured for irrigatiug them. Ths originators and 
promoters of this scheme, Msssra. Silver and 
Rhea, are deserving of great credit, as It has 
now become an assured feet that the work will 
be speedily completed and water be runniug in 
the oanal early in the^ coming year. It ia a 
trite hut none the lees true saying that the man 
who makea two blades of grass grow whsre but 
oue grew before ie a puhllo beusfeotor; and theee 
gentlemen, aeeisted hy their company, propose 
redeeming a large eree of territory that is now 
barren end valasleee. 

Ae an enterpriee of eo much Importance re¬ 
quires more than a paeeiug comment, I will 
Inrnleh a detailed description of their modus 
Qperundit epeoifioatione and plane, for ths bene¬ 
fit ot your 'readers—there being many other 
localitiee where the same system can be ad¬ 
vantageously used. 

The Dam, 

One thousand six hundred feet long from rim to 
rim of the river channel, hae a minimum depth 
from water level to bedrock of 2 feet 2 iuchee; 
maximum depth, 24 feet; mseu depth, 12 feet; 
depth from surface to the water-oarrylng 
stratum from 0 to 8 feet. The bedrock proper 
le composed of e micaceous granite, overlaid by 
from 2 to 6 fsot of tough oley. 

The preliminary or holding dam will be oon- 
struoted of a doable row of sawed piles of Ore¬ 
gon pins, with lap joints of the following di- 
meneions: Ths lower row to be 6 by 16 inches; 
the upper lap row to cover joints 4 hy 12 luch- 
es. Iron cape to ha need In driving, if needed, 
end shoes if required to penetrate tha formation 
overlying tbe bedrock. 

After tha completion of tbe pile dam and the 
water and sand are held in check, there will be 
built below It a aclld dam of mesonry oompoeed 
of rook and cement. There being no rooks or 
bowlders in ths river-bed, the piles can be 
eaeily driven to bedrock. 

The Canal. 

Thie portion of the work, which is being con- 
struoted 30 feet wide on top and 20 feet on the 
bottom, is daaignad to carry a mean depth of 5 
feet of water. The bottom of the dam at ita 
heed will be 4 feet below the water level in ths 
driest eeaeon of the year. The width of the 
oanal at its head will be 100 feet, gradually de- 
crsaelug nutil it reeches ita normel width, 
thereby giving a free opening for the ingreee of 
the water. The capacity of the canal ie esti¬ 
mated at 18,000 miners* inches, whloh can be 
increased to 25,000 by building dikes or levees 
for 300 feet along ita lower aide. Above the 
bead of the canal, at a proper distance, a jstty 
or breakwater will be constructed of sufficient 
strength, bight end length to divert the flow of 
both water end aand with proper gates to ad¬ 
mit the water If required. 

The Formation 

Filling the river-hen ia ae follows; The water¬ 
carrying strata contains of 


Per Cent. 

Water. 22 

Rock, average size of 4 inches. 16 

Rock, average siz^i of inches. 36 

Sand and small gravel. 26 

Total.100 


The grade of the river at this point is 14 feet 
to the mile; grade of canal, 3 fest to the mile; 
formation on line of canal for three miles is a 
stiff olay, ^-mile rock. 

At the.point of discharge the oenel oommaaiis 
a 45-foot drop of its contents, which gives that 
much preeeure head. At thia point sufficient 
water will be taken from the ceual to propel a 
Felton wheel whloh will be used to drive 
motors and dynaioos, as much eleotric-power 
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bsing generated as may he required for mana* 
factariog, milling and othar purpoaea, either at 
the point of diaoharge or at any other polnta 
within a radina of aix or eight milea. Thla pow* 
er oan and nndonbtedly will ha ntlli^ed for re* 
dnoing the almoat inexhanatlhle qnantitiea of 
low'grade allver ore that axiata in the Oalloo 
monntain, hnt whioh oannot he profitably 
worked by ateam, with ooal coating from $9 to 
$10 per ton, aa at present. The tnfa belt 
alone of Calioo. whiob ia at least 3^ milea long 
hy 200 feet wide end of unknown depth, would 
produce ore enough to ran 100 atampa in all 
probability for e generation. The ore ia aoft, 
and ao altnated that It oan he worked by qnarry 
for a long time. It ia free*milling, hut low 
grade. There ere now ateadily rnnnlog on 
Calico orea over 100 atampa, redncing 300 tona 
of ore daily, naing ateam for a motor. 

The point referred to aa the diaoherge point 
of the oanal ia in oloae proximity to the Water* 
loo mill of 75 atampa, 3^ milea from the Bar* 
hee and the Rnnover mllla, and bnt a abort dia* 
fanoe from Baggett, on the line of the Atlantic 
A Pacific R. R., forming a anitahle place for re- 
dnotion or amolting worka on an extensive 
aoale, ea It wonld oommand the orea of a large 
area of mineral country—gold, ailver, oopper 
and lead. At a point 11^ milee below the 
above, e reaervoir site has been located having 
a capacity of 20,000,000,000 gallons, which can 
he dammed at a nominal expense and he need 
to irrigate an immense area of agricnltnral 
land. Dlmenalona of reaervoir site, 3 milea 


What Constitutes an “Accident”? 

The fnll*psge engraving—**Aooidsnt In e 
Machine Shop,” reprodnoed in this paper last 
week, wea not only a pathatio piotnrs hot a 
very aoggeatlve one. 

Nearly every morning last week readers of 
the daily papers were treated to one or more 
railroad diaaatere, with a regularity tbet wonld 
have been monotonona had they not in every 
Instance involved losses of life, limbs end prop* 
erty. 

Only a few days ago a lake ateamer was 
burned, oanaingthe deaths of eight peracma. 

And these were not a tithe of the ao*ca!led 

aocidenta ” that happened during the week In 
the Northern States, 

The question naturally arises, la It necessary 
thet these caanaltlea occnr ao frequently, and 
with anch regularity ? We hardly believe, with 
the gnide of our yonth, that there ta no such 
thing aa an aooident”—hy which he meant that 
all casualties are the reanit of human error, 
anoh aa miaoaloulation, drnnkenneaa, careless* 
neea and mlaohievonaneea. Yet, in a large pro* 
portion of the caaea reported hy the press, were 
they all traced to their aonrcea, one or more of 
these canaea wonld be found reaponaihle for 
these occnrrencee, ae they have been for many 
generations past, and prohably will again In 
yeara to come. 

It may be that **oorporatione have no aonle,*' 
and, oonaeqnently, no morel reaponaibillty for 


Exploring the Canyons of Colorado. 

Colonel Holablrd, of Los Angeles, has jnat 
retumsd to California from an exploring sxpe* 
dition in the canyons of Colorado. Hs penetrat* 
ed diatrfota never before explored, it is aeid, 
and found in an almost inaooessihle canyon 100 
miles north of Williams, and near the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, the Yava Supai tribs 
of Indians, who hed never seen any white msn 
except John D. Lee the Mormon, who was shot 
for the Mountain Meadows massacre. Colonel 
Holahlrd in relating hie experiences to a New 
York Tribune correspondent, said: *'Theee 
Indians are of the Apache family, bnt of ancient 
origin. The men ere magnificent specimens. 
The velley in which the tribe has lived for 
many years in seclnelon has only two ways of 
approach. It contains 2000 acres and is in* 
closed hv almost perpendicular walls 4000 f^t 
high. We traveled over 15 miles along a can* 
yon over a lifeless country, Suddenly weoame 
to two boiling springs under cottonwood trees, 
From these springs a river starts, which winds 
its wey through a luxuriant velley. The water 
in the river Is as clear as crystal and so strong* 
ly impregnated with lime that it petrifies every* 
thing It touches. There are three immense 
catereots In the canyon. These look ae if cent* 
nries ago a huge cottonwood tr^e had fellen 
across the stream and lodged, Mosses, ferns 
and creepers formed a harrier; all these turned | 
to limestone. The grass caused the deposit to 


cironmatances whatever he allowed to labor for 
a political party, and that every priest should 
be enjoined to warn his fiook against the 
danger of allowing political diffsrsnoes to in¬ 
terfere with social interooures, and against 
breaking tbs law through politicel zeel; and 
that under no oircumatanoee shall either the 
principal hall of a temple or any other eeored 
hnilding be lent for the purpose of holding 
politicel meetings or delivering rpeeohes oon* 
neoted with political parties. These reaoln* 
tioDB, with appropriate instrnctione, have been 
oironlated by order of the heed of each aeot to 
every Buddhist priest in the country. 

What Invention Does. 

The greet perfection attained in cotton mann* 
faoture and its wonderful development within 
the pastoentnry, are due to the inventive skill 
and nntirlng energy of the mechanicians of this 
oonntry. In 1793 the saw cotton*gin was in¬ 
vented by Ell Whitney, a citizen of Georgia, 
and the importance of this Invention to the cot¬ 
ton mannfaotnre oannot he overestimated, for 
it was the one thing needed to Insure a snffi* 
oient supply of the raw material to meet the re¬ 
quirements of the Increasing meohinery for 
spinning and weaving. The result of Whit* 
ney'e invention was the rapid extension of the 
culture of cotton and its permanent eetahlieh- 
ment as one of the leading staples of the oonn¬ 
try, Previous to the introdnotion of the ** saw- 
gin,” lint cotton had been sepa¬ 
rated from its seed hy the nee of 
what were known as ** roller*gine.” 
The process was almost identical 
with thet in nee in India centuries 
ago, and was slow and expensive, 
wherees the new gin separated lint 
from seed In much less time and 
at much lees cost than had been 
done by the old plan; as it also 
increased the quality of lint made 
from ‘*eeed cotton,” it ia eesy to 
see how this Invention greatly en¬ 
hanced the planters’ profits, and 
thus gave a great stimulus to cot¬ 
ton-planting. The first establish¬ 
ment of which special mention 
should he made was that of Samuel 
Slater, whose centennial has just 
been celebrated, who made with his 
own bande a aeries of Arkwright 
machines and started at Pawtucket, 
R. I., a oottoU'Bplnning factory. 
Taking the waterwheel of an old 
fnlliDg*mill, he need it to give 
power to three carding, one draw, 
ing and roving maobiue, and 72 
ppindles. Ae the cotton of the 
Southern Statea was then badly 
cleaned, bis anpply was drawn 
from the West Indies, and in 1794 
he made the first cotton thread, and 
from the small amount of 500 
bales consumed in 1800 the industry 
now finds employmeut for over 
200.000 persona and uses over 
2,000,000 bales of ootton ,—Louts 
Dry Ooodn l^eporter. 


GLASS HOUSES * AT ’SAN GABRIEL FOR THE PROTBGTIONILOPJf VBDALIA CARDINALIS THROUGH THE WINTER 


long, 1^ miles wide, maximum depth, 80 feet, 
mean depth, 30 feet. 

Snob anrplua water as will not be requited 
for power pnrpoaes will be conveyed in a canal 
to the above-mentlonsd reaervoir a farther 
distance of 10 milee. The canal for the entire 
distance oommands a tract of irrigable agri* 
onltural land 20 milee square. The soil is deep 
and of wonderful fertility, only requiring water 
to germinate the seed. It is especially adapted 
to the culture of the fig and raisin grape. The 
dryness of the atmosphere and absence of rain 
dnring the enmmer months assists in curing the 
grape. The soil is also adapted to the growing 
of all semi-tropical fruits—the date palm, 
orange, lemon, etc. Wherever water oan he 
obtained, aix crops of alfalfa per annum oan he 
produced. Each acre will yield from two to 
three tone of barley or of the other cereals. 

The sweet and the Irish notato and all other 
vegetables do well here. Frnit matures In this 
region from two to six weeks earlier than in 
Los Angeles, and is one day nearer the Eastern 
markets, making a saving on freight alone of 
$100 per carload. 


the lives and limha of those Intrusted to their 
care; bnt the steamboat or railroad company 
which confides the care of its passengers and 
employee to a drnnken or careless engineer and 
fireman, is at least responsible for its own 
losses, and should be considered so for the losses 
of others whose lives and property are thus 
placed In jeopardy. 

There ehonld he stronger, eurer safegnards 
thrown about the traveling public than now 
exist. If the corporation managers are re* 
aponeible, let them be held so by the authori¬ 
ties, and If the subordinatea have infringed the 
regulations made by the managers, let the 
proper penalties he visited upon them. The 
public is not supposed to know where the re¬ 
sponsibility ehonld lie; neither Is the ambitions 
reporter, who generally aeenmee too much on 
the start and goes off at a half*cook, only to 
confuse all the after proceedings and mislead 
his innocent newspaper readers. But the truth 
ehonld come to light and the thongs of justice 
be felt, let the hlowa fall where they will. 


increase until the barricade extends across the 
canyon making a fall of 250 feet. Along the 
front of these high cataracts limestone ridges 
have formed 20 to 50 feet one above the other. 
Over all tbese the water falls like a sheet of 
glass. Underneath, between the ridges, thou* 
sands of plants with flowers in full bloom are 
seen, while millions of bumming birds dart in 
and out. The oblef of the atrange tribe is an 
old man of 60, * Captain Tom.' The name 
was given him by John I). Lee. I found 
these Indians in a starving condition, snbsiatiug 
on berries and grass seed. I aopealed to the 
Government for them, but the Indian Depart¬ 
ment said it couldn’t help wandering people.” 
General Miles, who says be baa beard of these 
Indians, but could never get a guide to their 
o^nvcm, will investigate their condition.— 
Phila. Public Ledger. 


Priests AND Politics in Japan. —The poei* 
tion to be taken hy the priests of the various 

.. Buddhist sects in Japanese politlos, and espe* 

So in the great machine*ehopB of the country, cially dnring the first general election, has been 

__ from business manager to ahophoy, there shonid a matter of much interest, In view of the wide* 

On the completion of the Utah Sonthern R. he some one held responsible, directly or indi- spread infinenoe, the energy, activity, and ooca* 

„, which will soon be extended to a point near reotly, for every casualty, aud every diaaeter sionally exceptional abllitv, of members of the 

~ ' he traced to the gnilty party, even to the ont- Buddhist priesthood. When the text of the 

side dealer who supplies the defeotive belt or I constitution was under consideration the 
the fractured gear-wheel. | famous Monto sect sent delegates to Tokio to 


R*. 

Ploohe, Utah coal suitable for smelting oan he 
delivered at Barstow for $5 per ton, which will 
greatly assist in the opening up of a large extent 
of mineral-hearing country in this section of 
the oonnty, most of whioh la now valneleee, 
thongh known to he rich in minerals. 

(To he Continued.) 


The railway mail service of the United States 
has dnring the past 2^ years been increased at 
a most wonderfnl rate. Fnlly 25,500 milee of 
new road were added. The greater amount of 
new routes was in the West, By attaching 
mall care to the fast-limited trains all over the 
oonhtry a much mnre expeditions delivery was 
secured. New York and San Franoiaoo 
have thna been brought a day nearer to each 
ptber, 


On the other hand, there are sometimes mye- 
terioua ocourrenoea, usnally termed divine 
providences,” over whioh human foresight and 
human preoantions have no infinenoe. But 
these inetancea are rare. Accidents do not 
often happen without a tangible cause. A man 
may he stricken down hy lightuing, and if there 
has been no heedless exposure of hie person to 
the eleotrio current, the responeihllity cannot 
rest upon himself or any other person. Bat it 
would he very diffionlt to place the unfortunate 
in any other olroumstanoe so utterly devoid of 
human reeponsihility aa that. And if human 
responsibility is Pt fanlt, it ehonld stand or 


urge the authorities to allow their Order the 
right to elect and be elected to the Honee of 
Representatives. A politico-religions aasoola- 
tion known by the high-eonnding title of 
** Sovereign revering and Bnddha*helieving 
Grand Combination,” which has recently been 
established, in supposed to he mainly composed 
of priests. However this may he, the chiefs of 
all the Buddhist sects lately met in one of the 
principal temples of Tokio to dieonae the sub* 
ject of the prieeta’ dnties In regard to current 
practical politics and to lay down certain rnles 
for their gnidance. The resnlt of the confer¬ 
ence was a series of fesolntione to the effect 


fall heforfl the influence of publio opIoioD.— that no pileet ehonld be permitted to join a 
Chicago Journal, political party, that a priest shonid nnder no 


Mr. W. Barnet Le Van has for 
years been laboring at a system of 
pnenmatio propulsion forpaa"engerB 
as well aa for freight. London 
has a pneumatic freight lice whioh 
carries a car five miles in seven 
minutes, and Mr, Ls Van is assured 
that the darkness is the only unpleas¬ 
ant feature of the trip. He anticipatea 
that within a few decades a pneumatic tnhe 
line will carry passengere from Philadelphia to 
New York In 20 minutes. In fuel and other 
respects he looks for a Inrge saving. Mr. Le 
Van concisely explains his plan, and such a 
plan may he poesihle; hut as Macaulay well 
says: *'Any statement, not involving a con¬ 
tradiction in terms, may be true.” The world 
has grown as we»>'y of air*navigation schemes 
ae of alchemy. Every new project dwells on 
the fact that ideas once ridiculed have fonnd 
universal acceptance and Ignores the oorre- 
spondiug fact that ideae once popular have 
failed to stand the test of time. With two of 
Mr. Le Van’s statements, however, we express 
our fnlleet concurrence: ’’Some ohjeotione 
may be raised to underground roads of this 
kind. For instanoe, persons of a nervous tem¬ 
perament wonld probably be timid about trust¬ 
ing themselves In the oars at first.” 


Tbe Director of the Mint has promptly 
explained In his letter what the 3\Ilnt 
has done in answer to the complaining 
stockholders of the Comstock. Undoubt¬ 
edly these gentlemen will, In due time, 
give their view of the case and state the rea¬ 
sons they have for ooneideriug ae unsatisfactory 
the investigation of the Oareon Mint, referred 
to hy Director Leech; and if they oan show 
good cauee for asking it, we have not the 
slightest doubt the Director of the Mint will 
do anything that may he necessary to keep the 
management of any and all of the local mints 
above the reach of suspicion. 


Another Euglish syndicate has scooped up 
more important Industries in this country. The 
new company is known as the American Stove 
and Furnace Company, and have secured oon* 
trol of the Magee Furnace Company of Chelsea, 
Maes., the Smith & Anthony Stove Co., and 
other small oonoerna and mills to cnnflolidate 
them, Tbo^ have a capital of nearly $2,000,000, 
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NLMBKk x.\i. 

{Writtvii fur thu I’KitoM by Jamkh U. l*roh.>man.1 

Hleroslyphlcd on the Deeert Food for the 
ArchaeolotfldC. and Fihnoloelet. 
Having thou n how, throogh the agtnoy of 
the Silver Valley Land and Water Company’a 
water eoheiiie, a large portion of the Mojava 
desert can bo rendered productive and habit* 


tera wae evidently a dnll-pointed atone, as the 
llnea are not sharp and the eldea of the indenta¬ 
tion ahow marks of etriation. That theae char* 
actera arc no erratic fignraa emanating from the 
hroin of the etupld and ignorant aborigine of 
tho preaent day, ia very evident. They were 
formed by the bande of a auperior race who had 
acquired the art of reooi;f3ing their ideas and 
hlatory in eymbole and ohoractera, and who 
poeaibly may have been allied to tho monsd* 
buildere that at a remote period popnlated the 
Amerloan continent from Lake Superior on the 
north to Bolivia on the aonth, Vooatan and 
Central America being the oentraf point 
of thie civilization, which mnat have been 


month of the tnnnel 30 feet in depth, the tnn* 
nel l^ing 4^ feet high and .3 wide, The im* 
plementa ntad in tbia work, judging from 
mat ki and abraaions on tha rooky wail and 
roof, were atone hammere and gada of the 
some material. The mineral aought for waa a 
peroxide of iron of a hrilliant red color, which 
the people w'ho performed thia work nndonbt* 
ediy used ae a paint in decorating their peraona 
and warea. Numeroua welbformed atone mor* 
tare and peatUa were found at the month of 
thia tunnel, which wae undoubtedly driven by 
the eame race that recorded their history on 
this eonlptured hntte, but at a period anterior ' 
to the oataciyemio voloanio dlatnrhanoe that I 



HIEROGLYPHICS ON A PORPHYRITIO B0TTE IN THE MOJAVE DESERT. 


qble, we have, It would seem, sufficient evl- 
denoe to prove thet at a comparatively recent 
period, geologically epeaking, thie region of 
country oontained a considerable popnlatlon, 
and to enpport a popnlatlon, there must necee* 
earily have been vegetation. To say the least, 
we End here evldenoee of man’s handiwork in 
the sculptured charactera to be seen on the 


somewhat advanced, judging from the works 
of art, mined cities and other monnment^ of 
progress to be seen (n these countries. Many 
of their scnlptored cbaraotere bear a strong re* 
semblance to those of the Egyptians and Chal* 
deans. The oharaoters on the rook here epoken 
of are similar in many respects to those of 
Vnoatan. Dootor Ls Plougeon, writing on 


destroyed both the flora and the fauna of tbia 
onoe fertile and populous land. 

As a point of oonaiderable intereet, and one 
well worth noticing, it may be stated that Don* 
nelly, in his Atalantis, or the Sonken Conti* 
nent,” has for his frontiapiece a obaraoter siml* 
lar to that found on the Rattlesnake rook*~ 
a mythological symbol of something, but that 



faces of a smell porphyrltio butte standing out 
on tble deeert and known ae 

Rattleenake Rock, 

Thie name having been given it by reaeon of 
the immense number of these reptiles thst And 
shelter in thie mass of rocks. This butte is sit* 
nated about two miles north of Daggett and 
miles east of the Waterloo mill, standing soli¬ 
tary and alone on the barren plains. It Is sel¬ 
dom visited and but little known, not being on 
the line of travel. It was called to the atten¬ 
tion of the writer by Mr. J. Alderley of the 
Waterloo mine. Visiting the spot, a sketch of 
the rock and the hieroglyphics engraved thereon 
wae made—the same being represented in the 
ont herewith given. 

The implement used in making these charac* 


the subject, states that the Mayas in Yncatsn 
need many words and namea common to all or 
nearly all the ancient languages of which we 
have any knowledge; that they need letteraand 
characters belonging to the meet ancient 
Ohaldaic alphabet; and that their mode of 
writing wae similar to that of the Babylonians. 
Heevencloime that the oontinent we live on 
wae the oradleof the world’s civilization. Other 
works of art also exist In this region which are 
equally ae intereeting as this sculptured rock. 

About six miles from this spot, In a norther¬ 
ly direction, In the Calico range of mountains 
and two miles east of the town of Calico, an 
anoient tunnel has been driven into the hill 
through a granitic rock of a slaty structure for . 
j a dietance of ISO feet. Some etoping bae been 
^ done here and a shaft has been sunk at the ' 


is left for the arohseologlst to determine. The 
flgnre alluded to represents apparently the’ 
globe with a serpent or other huge reptile at* 
tached to or atecking it. 

Borax Depoeite. 

On the Boutheaaterly slope of Calico mount¬ 
ain there exists an extensive bed or measure 
consisting of several varieties of mineralB,emong 
others that known es Colemanite. Thia bed, 
which is situated seven miles in a north* 
erly direction from the town of Daggett, llee 
between walla of slate which in turn are 
underlaid and overlaid by strata of sandstone— 
the diagram here introduced showing a crose- 
sectioQ of this deposit. This deposit Is marked 
by smooth, well-defined walls—the underlay of 
the veins conforming to the irregularities of the 


footwall, while the overlying or hanging-well le 
as smooth ae the plaetering on the sidee of a 
hard-finished room. The color in some plsces 
is a pore white, in othere a greenish or grsyish 
color. At the point of development the strike 
ie nearly east and west, dipping southerly into 
a spur of the mountain range at an angle 
of about .36 degrees. The slate and esnd- 
stone oomblned often attain a thickness of $0 
feet. Above thia formation ia fcDnd a stratoin 
I of red| sandetone, evidently indurated and dis* 
colored hy heat. This is overlaid in turn by a 
brecciated eruptive material, evidently ejected 
from a water volcano, It contains angular 
fragments of a great variety of etone oemented 
into one solid mass by voloanio ash, lime and 
water. The horacic prodnet oootsined in this 
vein or measure Is crystalline aod remarkably 
pnre. Vnggs filled with clear prismatic crys¬ 
tals occur, often containing in their centers pnre 
tasteless crystalline water. The main workinga 
are located on the sontherly and easterly 
elopes of the range and northerly slope of the 
spur. The vein takes a orescent shape as it 
follows the rim of the basin in which it occurs, 
similar to a bedded measure of coal. It meas¬ 
ures on the cropping line 14,2-18 feet, with 
workings at intervals for this eullre distance, 
with the exception of an intermediate apace of 
2178 feet, where the croppings are covered by 
deliris and a volcanic brecciated cap. The 
property ie owned and controlled by the Pacific 
Coast Borax Go., F. M. Smith prealdent and 
J. W. S. Perry superintendent, 

A cord drawn across the arc of the orescent 
(circle) would measure 11,$80 feet, 
Developmente. 

Thia vein-shaped measure has been well 
opened St many pieces on its line of croppings 
and systematically developed. The develop¬ 
ments consist of oostean pits, incline shafts 
adit levels, etc., exposing immense qnontities 
of the horeoio product. 

Here are seen large masses of pandermite of 
a snowy dazzling whiteness, then a Colemanite 
with its crystalline vitreona Ineter carrying 
prismatic crystals thst sparkle In the sun like 
diamonds—showing all the hues of the solar 
spectrum. 

The mine haa been most extenalvely de¬ 
veloped at a point near the center of the sev¬ 
eral locations, and consista of No. 1, No. 2 and 
No. 3 shafts—the deepest, No. 1, being 249 
feet on the Inclination of the lode. At Ibis 
point, water makes its appearance. The main 
workinga are west from abaft No. 3, from 
which stopea have been extended for 52 feet 
east. The vein has been atoped from the 211- 
foot level to the surface. Below this point for 
3S feet no atoping haa been done. The bottom 
of the shaft is in good ore, showing a G foot 
vein. Only 12 tons per day are raised from 
the mine, which la aufficlent to meet the re¬ 
quirements of the market. The anpply la prao- 
uoally Inexhanatihle. The mine ie well handled 
by Foremen Perry. 

The workinga are thoroughly ventilated by 
longitudinal drifts and winzes connecting the 
three sbafte wbiob are 100 feet apart. The ore 
breaks easily and It reqalrea but very few bands 
to supply the demand. 

At a point 400 feet westerly from the work¬ 
ings described, the vein bss been developed by 
an Incline shaft at an angle of 45 degrees to a 
depth of 45 feet. Here the vein ehowa the 
same general oharaoteriatioa aa in abaft No. 1, 
in riohneae, structure, strength, strike, eto. At 
this point a singular phenomenon preeenta it¬ 
self. Immediately aorosa a dry ravine 110 feet 
distant northerly at a right angle, a vein oocura 
with a reverse dip of 45 degrees pitching north¬ 
erly into the opposite bill ae shown in the 
oroBB section presented. It ie difficnlt to ac¬ 
count for this phenomenon, hnt it muat have 
been oauaed either by a aenking of the earth’s 
crust or the bedded meaenre when laid down 
must have conformed to the irregularities of the 
surface, which at thet time was all submerged 
and covered by saline water; or if laid down 
horizontally, a local upheaval must have oc¬ 
curred at this point, causing a folding of the 
strata. 

The crude horacic product is hauled to Dag¬ 
gett by a 14*mnle team carrying from 10 to 12 
tons to the load, making usually two trips 
in three days. The product la shipped to San 
Francisco by rail and refined at the oompany’e 
refinery in Alameda. 

In my next article I ehall have something to 
j say of the Cometook of the South (Calico 
monntsin) and ite immense belts of argentifer¬ 
ous ore. Calico mountain Ie like a sponge that 
haa been thoroughly soaked with water. A 
large portion of the northerly slope of the range 
has been eo thoroughly mixed with a solution 
of silver that it Is extremely difficnlt to select 
any portion that by aeeay would not show a 
trece of that metal. That portion of the metsl- 
liferone rook that lies In bands, belts and 
veins, will in the future prove largely remuner¬ 
ative to the mine-owner. It ie a well-known 
and understood fact that Calico haa been self- 
snpporting from the start. She has neither 
asked nor received capital from the outside 
world, and has made many men moderately 
rich. The ground was at first believed to con¬ 
tain a system of blanket deposits; then hy some 
of our scientists the dehned veins were dubbed 
creeks in the earth’s crust; but continued work¬ 
ing and deeper explorations have demonstrated 
that both vein and ore have been oontinnons 
in depth as well as longitudinal extent. 

{To te Oontinued.) 

Another Comet. —Tona, at Palermo, dUoov- 
ered a bright oomet on the 15th Instant. 
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We admit, unindoraed, opinions of correspondeuta.—fiua. 


French Gulch, Shasta County. 

The Gladetone Mine and Mill* 

Editors Press: —Having recently vielted 
and mill hy the very efficient auperintendent, 
the property of the Gladetone Co., located north 
of French Gnloh, I waa ahown through the mine 
Capt. Clark, who haa had much experience aa 
a mining man hoth in thia country and in So¬ 
nora, Mexioo. 

Thia company, which haa recently purchaaed 
here 11 mining oiaimEi, the Gladetone being one 
of the number, haa since proceeded to eqnip 
the aame with a drat-claai plant, conaiating of 
a 20-atamp mill with ahopa, hoarding-honeea, 
etc., eapecial cara having been taken to provide 
for the health, convenience and comfort of the 
workmen. The mill, which oarriea 20atam^a 
and ie very complete in all ita appointmenta, ia 
now ahont finiehed and ready to atart up. 

It waa at 6rat intended that it ahould carry 
hnt ten atampa, hnt the improvement ahown in 
the mine aa developmenta progreaaed, dettsr* 
mined the oompany to put in 20 atampa at the 
atart. It ia to he rnn hy water-power, the 
water being brought In through a home aeveral 
thonaand feet in length, and delivered under a 
preaanre of 2S2 feet. 

The mill, mine, and all the huildinga oon- 
neoted therewith are to he lighted with eiec* 
tricity. The dynamo to he placed In the mill 
will alao he run hy water-power. The mine at 
preaentia being worked throngh the Gladatone 
andHelena tunnala. The Gladatone,whiohia the 
only tnnnel of any great length yet run, la about 
1000 feet in length. The Helena tnnnel, about 
200 feet farther up the mountain, ia in 200 
feet, ahowing at the hreaat a body of ore 14 
feet wide and averaging $20 per ton. The 
Ohio tunnel, local^ed on a lower level, ia to he 
driven into the mountain aome 800 feet, where 
it will tap the ledge at a depth of nearly 500 
feet. Thia will he the main working level. 
While thia mine haa been called a low-grade 
one, aome of the ore found here ia ao rich 
that it will he aaoked and taken to the mill. 
Thare are at preaent about 100 men employed 
in and about the mine. The iumher need ia 
hauled from Radding, and it wili take aeveral 
hundred thonaand feet to finiah the work. 

It would he a good thing for inveatora if we 
had In the country a few more minea like the 
Giadatone, and it would he a good thing for 
the workmen if we had a few more mining 
anperintendenta like Capt. Clark to look after 
their comfort. B. F. B. 

French Gulch^ Shaata Co., Cal., Nov ,1S90. 


More About Temperiug Drills. 

Editors Press: —I do not know that any in¬ 
formation I may impart aa a practical hlackamith 
will he of benefit to Mr. S. H. Bryant of Tomb- 
atone, Arizona; but thia much I will aay: 
Having had years of experience, I believe 
that praotioai reanlta are of more value to the 
praotioal mine-worker than any aoientifio 
knowledge *' aa to what may cause oracka in 
steel drills.” I have worked during my lifetime 
thirty yeara at my profeaaion, and at different 
perioda have worked all hranda of ateel uaed 
for mining purposes. When a hlaokamith 
aharpena tbree hundred drilla and aometlmea 
more, in a day, and the necessary amount of 
pioka, gads, eto, if throngh hurry or 
oareleaaneea of hia helper a drill la burnt, the 
only way ia to cut off the hnrnt portion. 

My method of working caet eteel drilla ie aa 
followB; I nae hot and cold water. Drilla 
mnat he heated to an even heat to sharpen. I 
chill from the hammer, and ae la the caae often, 
the drill ia heated two and aometimee three 
incbea above the point. I immerae my drill in 
the oold water, eo aa to exclude the atmosphere 
from any portion that la heated, for eight or 
nine aeoonda, withdraw immediately, and drop 
It into the hot water (the hotter the better) and 
let it oool there. My reason for ao doing la 
thia: I do not believe in anything hut a chill 
(hardened right out) for a rook drill; by im- 
mereing the drill so aa to exolnde the air, the 
ahank portion ie chilled only akin deep; hy put¬ 
ting it in the hot water the point retaine ita 
chili aa desired, while the shank from the heat 
in it cornea down to ita natnrol order. Praotioal 
mining hlackamltha will know my meaning, I 
venture to aaaert If ench a method he adopted, 
few drills will break above the hit and craoka 
will he hnt seldom seen. I have aharpened 
Firth & Son’e ateel forty times without craoka 
of any kind, and our common American hrande 
twenty times and sometimes more. 

Believe me to he a reader of the Press and a 
lover of the informatfon it oontaina. 

Jno. Duncan Smith. 

Navajo Mine, Tuscarora, Nov, 17, 1S90. 


Public French Otinion on the Length of 
A Working Day.—A mong the 19,455 anewera 
to the Uat of qneationa oonoernlng the regola- 
tion of the working honra and of work gener¬ 
ally which have ao far been received hy the 
French Commiaaion, 4442 are againat any and 
all regolation, 5012 are in favor of a working 
day of eight hours, and 9270 advocate aa the 
number of honra to oonatitute a day’s work 9, 
10, 11 or 12; 731 anawera are too vague to de- 
' arve notice. 


As Others See Us. 

Mr. E. DiCkinaon, Sheffield, England, who 
participated in the recent international meeting 
of englneere, stated, when interviewed on hia 
return to England regarding hia impreaaiona 
from hia journey, according to the Iron and 
Coal Trade Review, that the Americana con- 
aider that they are in every way in advance of 
the mother country, and, in fact, of all the 
countries in the world, Their bnildinga and 
inatitntiona are bigger and hatter than any¬ 
where elae; their works and manufactories are 
on a very large aoale, and the output, owing to 
improved organization, la conalderahly more 
than would he aeonred hy the same nnmher of 
men and the aame amount of plant in En¬ 
gland.” 

Aa an inatanc?, the worke of Diaatcn & Sens, 
at Tacony, where aawa and files are manufact¬ 
ured, turn out an output in aawa equal to the 
total output in Sheffield. Their prodnota are 
all machine made. 

Generally, machinery ia more extensively 
naed than in England. At Dlaeton’a worke, 
Mr. Dickineon waa atrnok with the machinea 
for cutting and at the aame time gradnatlng 
the teeth of hand aawa. They were fed hy 
lads, and the hladea paeaed through aa quickly 
ae it waa poaaihle to handle them. Tne ma- 
ohinea cut 1500 teeth per minute. The aame 
firm alao haa a mnoh more expeditions and im¬ 
proved method of ”goffiog” and tempering 
than Sheffield firms have. Tne fnrnaoea used 
for thia purpose are heated hy gea and have a 
revolving center. He waa very much intereet- 
ed in the manufacture, at Dlaaton’s, of circular 
aawa with renewable and interchangeable teeth, 
an invention he termed ” capital.** In the 
warehonae mentioned, he observed packages of 
aawa addreaaed to England, and alao saw aome 
hand-aawa there 40 feet In iength by 14 inohea 
wide. 

*' The American manufaoturera go more in 
for quantity and rapidity of output than quality; 
hnt they do not care to pnt work and high fin¬ 
ish on parta of maohlnery that are not seen.” 

*'Iq general tools they have not anything 
like the aame number of patterna, oonseqoent- 
ly in alaok timea they can make immense 
atocka, and know exactly how long It will take 
to dispose of them.” 

The American prodnota he did not find au- 
parlor to the Eogliah, and in many cases de¬ 
cidedly inferior. *‘Bot the Americana are 
mnoh more inventive than other nations, and 
their patents mnoh more valuable.” 

Mr. George Siddell, Sheffield, was greatly 
impreaaed by the abundance of our resonroea, 
the rapidity of onr indnatrial development, the 
enterprieing spirit, industry and applloatlon of 
our people. Greatness, he thinka, ia equally 
oharacterietio of the manufaotnrea here and of 
the physical reaouroea of the oontinent. Every¬ 
thing he found to he on an exteneive scale, ex. 
oept gnna and ahipa; and the fact that the 
Government haa bought up the niokei mines 
he interpreted aa aiguificant of ita intention of 
making armor-platea on a* veiy different scale 
from anything as yet attempted. The Ameri¬ 
can mannfaotnrera never atint expenditure as 
to plant and machinery; and lahor-aaving ap- 
pliancea in the iron and ateel works, and es¬ 
pecially in the rail and plate mllla, cut manual 
labor down to a mere cipher. Therefore he be¬ 
lieved that hnt for the tariff the American 
manufacturers would he able to oompete with 
the Eugliah in any market. 

Aa to the output of the American work?, he 
admitted its greatneae, hut thought that in En¬ 
gland the Conaatt Iron Company turns out 
about fonr timea aa mnoh aa the largest Ameri¬ 
can worke. Whereas, Carnegie’s output ia 
ahont 4000 tone a month, the Conaett Iron 
Company produces ahont the same quandty 
every week. Camegie’e place ia magnificent. 
The arrangement of the melting furnaces, both: 
there and at aome of the other places, ia splen¬ 
did. There ia nothing in England that comes 
np to it. Some of the melting furnaces have a 
capacity of 35 tona, and there are hardly any 
in England greater than 30 tons. They have 
many circular furnaoea, too, which are uot aeen 
in England, hnt he did not know that there ia 
any great advantage in that mode of construc¬ 
tion. At Chicago they roll direct from the in¬ 
got, without reheating, whioh la alao done in 
aome Engiiah works, hut Carnegie’s method of 
rolling from the bloom he considers hy far the 
aafer plan.' 

Aeked aa to the comparative oapahilities of 
Engiiah and American worke, Mr. Siddell ad¬ 
mitted the enperiority of the American rail- 
mills, hut aa to large forgings they do nothiog 
beyond ten tons, ” whereaa the Eoglieh worke 
oan rnn np to any weight that there ia a call 
for.” He qualified, however, these atatementa 
hy remarking that he had not inepected the 
Bethlehem Works, where the Government or¬ 
ders are executed for gnn forgings and the like. 
“There iaa eplendid opportunity, ’ Mr. Stddell 
added, “for energetic Engllehmen to go out 
there in the heavy trade* They might make a 
fortune in a very short time, hecanse there ia 
no heavy work done there yet. They are jnat 
oommenciog with the gnna, and any one well 
np in gnn forging could command hia own 
price.” 

Both gentlemen were fnli of admiration for 
the American workingmen aa steadier, more 
intelligent and quicker than the Eogliah opera* 
tivee. ^ They work harder and longer honra. 
Mr. Dickinaon’a belief that the Amerloan work¬ 
man who reoeivee £3 a week ie not hotter off 


than the Eogliehman who only gets £2, owing 
to the smaller purohaaing power of money in 
America, is hardly compatible with hia ntter- 
anoe that the American workingmen “atrnok 
him ae being well dreaaed and having very 
comfortable homes; and a higher locial tone 
prevails among the artiaana there than in many 
of onr indnatrial oentera.” 

That America ia far ahead of Europe in the 
number and variety and efficienoy of eleotrioal 
applianoea, was acknowledged aa an undisputed 
fact. 

Mr. Dlokinaon ventured the opinion that 
Eogliah firms transferred to American soil 
might he highly ancoeBaful if they had enough 
enterprise and energy. Another statement of 
Mr. Diokinaon to the effect that “Americana 
admit that in cutlery they cannot approach the 
Eoglieh for quality; that the well-to-do Amer¬ 
icana Invariably have Eoglieh outlery for their 
own nae; and that you cannot pay an American 
a greater compliment than to give him a really 
good Sheffield knife,” needs no comment to he 
appreciated .—Engineering and Mining Journal. 


Gold Mining in South Africa. 

A report leaned by the Witwatererand Cham¬ 
ber of Minea givea a fair idea of the actual con- 
dition of affiira exiating in that portion of 
Sontfa Africa, at leaat it givea a fair idea to 
those who have watobed the boom, growth, 
development, deoline, revival and final adjoat- 
ment of affaire npon a hnainesa haaia of profi t 
and lOBB. The history of mining regiona ia hnt 
a repetition of one story. 

The report atatea that the value of the groea 
production laet year waa, in round numbers, 
$6,950,000. The mining industry of dohannea- 
hnrg ia the only value.prodncing industry 
there, eo it must have paid for all expeudi- 
tnrea there which the onteide world did not pay 
for. 

The expenditurea are placed at $9,000,000 
paid for freight on enppliea, while the value of 
the supplies ia not given. Taxation and roy¬ 
alties on minea amounted to $4,410,* 
975, and wagea to $1,160,000. How much j 
of the wages, royalties and taxes entered 
into the freight or transportation aoconnt can¬ 
not he told. Foeeibly all of it did. Leaving 
out these iteme, aa well aa the ooat price of all 
enppliea, and oonaidering only the freights paid, 
we find that $6,950,000 of gold coat $9,800,0.00. 
The condition of affairs there ia much like what 
it waa In the Rooky Mountain region when all 
supplies were hauled from the Mlaaouri river, 
and when the freight rates were from 5 to 25 
cents a pound and the freights alone exceeded 
threefold the value of all the gold produced 
in the mountiina. There are, too. other feat¬ 
ures common to Africa now and this region 
when It waa very new, 25 years ago. Dance- 
honaea, hurdy-gnrdya, gambling, and ail their 
accompanying lawlesaneea oharaoterlatio of new 
mining regiona, have been holding high oarnival 
at Witwatererand, as they once did here. 

But what oan he thought of mining in a re¬ 
gion where, out of a total production of $6,050,- 
000, the Bum of ^.410.975, or over 60 oenta on 
a dollar, mnat he paid to the Government aa 
taxes and royalties ? 

Death Rate in Different Industries in 
England. 


According to an Eoglieh exchange, the annual 
death rate per 1000 employed ia aa foliowa: 


Average for tbe whole country 

Age 25 to 
46 y’rs. 

. 10.IG 

. 4.C4 

Age 45 to 
65 y’js. 
25.27 
15.93 

Maximum........ . 


65.30 

Coal raiDcrs. 


26.11 


. 8.05 

21. S5 

Tin miners (CorowAU). 


52.69 

Cutlery makers. 

. 11.70 

34.42 

Boiler-makers. 


26.65 

In iron and steel works. 

. 8.36 

22.85 

Average for metal-workers. 

. 8.80 

25.03 

It appears, therefore, that ooal mioing, in- 

stead of being an “extra hazardous 
tion, ia in reality one of tbe safest. 

oconpa- 


Responsibility of Employer for Safe A's 
PLiANces. —A mining company whioh employe 
a superintendent to hire and discharge the men 
and fnrnieh them with an^pliea ia reaponaihle 
for his negligeuoe, and notice to him ie notice 
to the company. Where a company nndertakea 
to supply ita miners with fuee, it ia charged 
with the duty of fnrniahing good fnae, ai.d 
where notice ia given to the enperintendent 
that fnae supplied to a miner ie had, aod he 
tells him to do the beat he can with what he 
haa until more can be aeoured, the company la 
respoDsihle in damages for injnriea auatuned 
by the miner if he ie injured while uaing the 
defective fuae'with the degree of oare which ita 
condition would impose upon a prudent man. 


The First biAiiESE Railway.— In our In¬ 
dian mail we find that a German oompany haa 
got the contract for the first Sianoeae railway. 
The line will be 165 milea long from Bangkok 
to Korah. German raila and machinery will 
he need, and German engineera will he mostly 
appointed. Mr. Bxthze, in charge of the work, 
promiaea to lay the line down for one million 
sterling. _ 

A Berlin atatlatician reports that the num¬ 
ber of auicides in the variona countries of 
Eorope, inoinding England, waa 85 per cent 
greater between 1880 and 1890 than during the 
preceding decade. 


[COPTRIOHT, 1800, by Dewey & Co ] 
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[^Vritten for the Press by Jambs H. Crosbman.] . 

Mineral Belte. 

It ia a well-understood and aoknowiedged 
fact that metalliferona veins in all important 
mineral-hearing countries ooonr in belts or 
zonea of oonaiderahle longitudinal extent and 
of variable widtha. These helte are uanally 
found in triplets, and aa a rnla lie parallel 
with each other. Situated within their ex¬ 
terior bonndariea and adjoining ona of the oon- 
taota, a ao-oallad mother vein—it being of 
mammoth proportions—ocoura. The gangue is 
either ailioeona or oalcareona or a oomhinatlon 
of hoth minerals—It being invariably metallifer- 
ona. From this main lode radiate hranohea, 
epure, feeders and stringers that draw their 
metalliferouB contents from the belt proper. 
To nae a simile, the belt ia the metalliferona 
water-abed that auppUea the tributaries whioh 
fiow into the main artery. The formation com- 
pares to a tree—the mother* lode being the 
trunk and the apnra and feeders the hranohea. 

Kotable inatanoea of this law of natnre are 
found In the Veta Madre of Mexioo with its 
parallel metalliferous helta — the ao called 
mother lode of California with ita three or more 
parallel belts oompriaing the oopper-hearing 
zone on the west. The first east oonaiata of the 
belt that forme the metalliferous domain of 
West Point, in Oalaveraa oounty, traceable 
northerly and southerly for a long distance. 
The next east and parallel we find the belt In 
which the Sierra Buttea, Piumaa-Eureka and 
other prominent minea are situated. The Com- 
atook of Nevada ia traoeahle for a long diatanoe 
with the two or more parallel mineral helta or 
zones. 

Sjin Barnardino oonnty ia no exception to 
this rule. She haa within her boundary lines 
at least three important mineral helta whioh we 
will deacribe later. It is this fact that enahlea 
the mining prospector to auooeaefuliy prosecute 
hie work of dlecovery. Regardless of formation 
or debria-oovered valleys, hie oompaaa hia gnide, 
betakes hia hearings and atarta for an ohjec- 
tiva point, and he seldom miaaea finding, In the 
firat mountain peak that rises above the level of 
tha plains, metallic float, either In the ravine 
or on the aidehilla of the range. He traces the 
float to its Bonree. If the lode does not crop, 
he ainka hie shaft and finds It. 

In Article 21 of this aeries it ia stated that 
the next number would contain a description 
of Calico audita minea; hut after a recent and 
more careful examination I have decided that 
the complex nature of the mineral-hearing zone 
in which the prominent minea of that locality 
occur, requires a more thorough inveetigation 
and careful study before entering npon its de¬ 
scription. The vein ooonrrence, however, in 
the vicinity of Calico haa been goyerned hy the 
aame general lawa—Calioo being no exception 
to the rnle; hnt aa voloanio action and ita re- 
anltant effeota have been more violent and de¬ 
cided at thia point than at any other in San 
Bernardino oonnty, the phenomena require an 
especially careful examination. I will therefore 
for the present continue my general description 
of the belt in which the metoliiferona veins of 
Calioo mountain ooour. 

The belt proper haa a longitudinal extent of 
at least 140 milee. Ita strike ia north 65 east 
and aonth 65 weet. It ia of variable width, ex¬ 
panding and contracting. At ite narroweet 
point it ia one mile wide and at ita greatest 
expanaion eight milea wide—disappearing where 
cohered hy aoll and debris of the valley landa, 
hut invariably appearing in all elevated peake 
and mountain ranges on ita lino of etrike. Ita 
mineralogical features are strongly mark¬ 
ed and easily reoognfzad from the surround¬ 
ing strata hy the metamorphia condi¬ 
tion of Ite rooky struotnre, ae well aa hy dla- 
ooloration caused by metallic oxidea that etain 
the surface of the mineral-hearing veins which 
occur on the belt. The Iron Hat, ao well 
known to the mining prospector, ia a sure indi¬ 
cation that it ia only the oap of a metalliferous 
vein containing either lead or silver. A bine- 
green or red stain indicates capper—its car* 
honatea and oxidee appearing on the anrface. 

Daring the perioda of voloanio activity that 
at no remote period, geologically speaking, oon- 
vnlaed the whole western portion of the Amer- 
loan oontinent from pole to pole, powerful 
gaeea and thermal waters, anreharged with both 
mineral and metalllo auhatancea, have found 
vent at the earth’s crust, throngh either pre- 
vlonaly or oontemporaneonaly formed fiaeurea— 
their aonroea resting in deep-aeated centers. 
These volatile gaeea and aqueoua products, on 
meeting with reagents in their upward paaaage, 
depoaited hy precipitation their burden—the 
latter ailioa and lime in the form of a paate 
which rapidly oryatallized, filling the fissure 
venta with quartz and apar of their aeveral va¬ 
rieties of ailiceona and oaloareona oomponnda. 
Thie formed the gangne of the vein, whioh in 
turn waa impregnated with metallio com< 
ponnda hy the aame common oarrlera, gas and 
steam, augmented at a later date hy electrical 
action oonoentrating and depositing the preoloua 
and baser metals from the enrronnding rooks 
hoth in and on the vein plate of Nature’s eleo- 
trio battery. Thia proceaa ia in oonatant and 
never-oeaaing operation. 

In onr description of thia important mineral 
belt we will oommenoe at ita aouthweaterly 
extremity, where the low hills and mountain 
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ranges emerge from the Mcjive desert. At 
this point its mineral character b first noticed. 
It ahowe a width of six miles, hy a longitndloal 
extent of 12 miles—In several places covered hy 
the dehrls of the valley lands, bnt plainly 
marked and dlstlngnUhahle at all elevated 
points. It Is here that we find the several min¬ 
ing camps of West, Central, North aod Galena 
—each sitnated nn elavated points above the 
plains (for particnlare, see Artlole 17 of this 
series); thence northobsterly, following the 
conrse of tha belt over a debris-covared plain 
for a dlatanco of 24 miles, we enter tbo honnd* 
arise of the Grapevine Mining District, whiob 
contains the southwesterly exfremity of tha 


cle S); thence on onr conrse for 12 miles over a 
deiert oonntry, we reach the sonthwestsriy 
fltnks of the Alvord range (for description see 
Article 19). This moontsin has a iongitndinai 
extent of 15 miles. Thence, crossing a desert 
of 20 miles, we reach the range that oontains 
the Solo Mining District, northerly from Soda 
lake (see Article 19 for desonption of this dis¬ 
trict and its mines). At this point the bslt has 
a width of six and a length of three miler; 
thence, over a desert country for 24 miles, a 
low range appears ahovo tho plain whioh con¬ 
tains a gronp of silver and lead bearing mines 
known as the R^ll discovery. The ores are of 
low grade but ahnndant, with no development 


took samples, went to Stu FranoUco and or* 
ganlzsd a company to develop the mine. The 
writer accompanied the outfit as mining export 
for the company to determine its value. Toe 
party outfitted from Visalia, A Mr. Clark, 
one of the company, accimpanidd the expedi¬ 
tion. At that time the Indian tribes of the 
desert were hostile, killing travelers and com* 
mitting depredations in every direction; but 
Johnny was cqnal to the emergency. Ils 
formed a treaty of peaca with the Piute tribe 
and was permitted to travel over their terri* 
tory unmolested, drink water from their 
springs, kill their rabbits and mountain sheep, 
and work their mines. This treaty was kept 


in good faith hy these nomads of the desert 
nutil news was bronght by one of Moss’s In¬ 
dians that three German prospeotore had been 
killed in the Arawatz mountains. Johnny, 
who hod been previously elected as an honor¬ 
ary chief of the tribe, sent out his runners and 
built signal fires on prominent peaks, oalling 
the Indians together for a powwow. The tribe 
assembled. A **hlg eat ” was first in order; 
after that the traditional pipe of peace was 
smoked, and Johnny addressed them in tho 
language of their tribe, aekiug them why they 
had broken their pledges by killing the pros¬ 
pectors. A consultation was held by the chief 
and medicine-man of the tribe, and they denied 
the allegation, claiming that Dutchmen were 
not white men and thst they had not broken 
their treaty. After that, the Tentonic_ race 
was included in the treaty and peace reigned 
in the desert. On Moss’s adoption by the 
tribe he was given the name of Narrsguinip 
(never die). He died all the same, hut the 
i Indiane still claim that he has crossed the big 
waters on a visit and will soon retnrn, - 
(T’o be Continued.) 


An Old Church at Granada. 

We illustrate on this page a very interesting 
strnctore of great age, the cathedral at Gran¬ 
ada, a city of Nicaragua, a country which will 
come into growing importance in tho world's 
eye as the Nicaragua Inter-ooeanio canal pro¬ 
gresses nearer to realization. 

Granada la a city lying on the western ehore 
of Lake Nicaragua. The towns near the lake, 
of which Granada and Rivas are the ohief, 
might under happier ausplcos have hecomo 
great centers of population; but years of an- 
arohy aud internociue strife, together with the 
, isalousy of rival cities—Lson and Managua for 
I example—have produced more of rnin than time 
itself. Many a follower of Walker oould tell 
stirring tales illustrated by the battored walle, 
wrecked ohnrobea and " plaoea stormed at with 
shot and shell *'in Granada and Rivas. There 
has always been a certain jealousy between the 
Nicaraguan cities as to the right to he consid¬ 
ered tbo capital of tho State. Even teday It is 
; not a safe isane for a stranger to raise. In the 
I total population of 4C)0,000 the anoient and 
I aristocratic city of Leon oomes first with *10,000 
: inhabitants. Massaya comes next with 14,000, 
of whom, however, a large nnmber are lodians. 
j Then there is Gransda with 12.000, and Man* 
agua, the generally reputed capital, with 10,000. 

' Rivas, the ancient oapital, has dwindled down 
to fifth place with 8000, but as the proposed 
canal will pass qnite close to it, the prospects 
for its restoration to supremacy aro exooedingly 
good. 

Nicaragua Is essentially a land of antiquities. 
The splendid ohurchea and cathedrals bnilt by 
the Spaniards have architectural charms and 
mined glories of their own. The great cathe¬ 
dral of San Pedro of Leon is probably the finest 
religions ediHoo south of tho City of Mexico. 
It was finished in 1743, at a cost of S5,000,000, 
occupying 37 ycare in oonstrnotlon. It is of 
ent stene and Is one firm mass of masonry, 
covers an entire square, and its front extends 
across one side of the Grand Plaza. 
Like slmilir buildings whose ruined arohes 
and walls naay be seen in Antigua de Guate¬ 
mala, this ohuroh has walls at least 15 feet 
in thickness, and has the solidity of a rook. 
Numerous earthquakes have produced no im¬ 
pression, aud the storms of a oentury and a half 
have in no way injured its fine quality of stone. 
In numerous disputes between Leon and Gra¬ 
nada, the church bad often been converted into 
a fortress, and enstained a few bombardments 
from besieging forces. Thirty pieoea of artil¬ 
lery are said to have been planted on its roof 
at one time and on its eastern side there are 
many indentations made by shot. This cathe¬ 
dral was once possessed of great wealth, the 
ohancel was surrounded with a railing of solid 
silver, while all the altar ornaments were of 
gold. With the exception of the oup and plate 
used at mass, the cbnroh has no ornaments of 
preoious metals now. Much was shipped to 
Spain, and what remained did not escape the 
rapacity of the soldier?, who have many times 
advanced and retreated through L'^on. 

The obnrob shown in the engraving on this 
page is qnite different in some respeots from 
I that at Leon to whioh reference has been made. 
It is the church of La Merced, It is ancient, 
massive, and In a good state of preservation 
considering the violseitudes through which it 
has passed. 

Black Hawk Mining Company. —This com¬ 
pany, oompoBed of English oapilallsta, oper- 
atmg in the San Bernardino mountains, 40 miles 
east of Victor, has suspended operation?, it is 
said, on account of low-grade rook. This com- 
' pany hae expended a large sum of money in 
a hydranlio iplacer-mining sobeme at Holcomb 
Valley. It seemed to possess abundance of 
! means and no little amount of enterprise. In 
! addition to the above work. It has bonded nu¬ 
merous prospects and pnrohased a numbar of 
: tracts of land. At present it is engaged in de¬ 
veloping its hydranlio mines on Lynx creek, 
near Preecott, A. T. At this point it is build¬ 
ing an expensive flume ditch and dam. Ibis pro¬ 
posed to ntilize the water after it hae psesed 
beyond the mining works in irrigating a large 
tract of land in Lonesome valley, recently ac¬ 
quired hy Mr. Peddley, the Euperintendent of 
the oompany. 

The German Government and the Miners, 
It is cffijially annouooed chac all, or nt^^srly all, 
the demands which were recently submitted to 
the German Government by the miners’ dele¬ 
gates have been oonceded, The principal 
points are that shifts last eight hours only, that 
all the miners who were diemissed after the re¬ 
cent strikes ehall he reinetated, and that pro- 
vleion ehall be made in the Labor Amendment 
bill, now before the Rdohstag, for the oreation 
of arbitration courts. The mining officials nre 
also to come under the jurisdiction of the court 
of discipline, and they aro to be pnnished for 
ill-treating miners. *'Farming" certain jobs 
is also to be aboliebed. 


The cooper miuea at Varahire, in the eastern 
part of Vermont, have been pumped dry and 
large gangs of miners are working in them 
night and day, To light tho mines and the 
smelter, an eleotric-llght plant has been put 
in. The houses have been repaired and painted, 
and are now filled with workingmen and their 
families. The opening of the mines hae made 
a good market for the farmers, and the aban- 
doued farms will b3 wanted. The mines for¬ 
merly employed 300 meo. 
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Calico mountain range. At this point, we hav¬ 
ing entered the oonfines of the Plutonic realms, 
evidences of volcanlo activity are seen on every 
side. To the unpraotioed eye of the casual ob¬ 
server, the rooky structure has been pUoated, 
crumpled, faulted and thrown into every con- 
oeivahle shape and to all appearance into inex¬ 
tricable confusion; bnt to the praotloed eye of 
the observer and geological stndent who has 
graduated in the field, order from ohaos oan 
be restored. Both the exterior walls of 
the belt are in place and discernible. The 
underlying or footwall still carries the mother 
lode; the northerly wall is intaot. The inter¬ 
vening space, though much disturbed and with 
iong lines of voloanio debris and ash, ehows 
marked and well-defined veins of spar and 
quartz rich in the preoions metals, whioh will 
he partionlarly described under their appropri¬ 
ate head. This portion of the belt from 
the Central to the Emma, Waterman and 
Calioo mines is traceable and continuous on its 
line ^f strike for a distanoe of more than IS 
miles, with the exception of about 3^ miles of 
intervening debris-filled valley lands (see Artl- 


of importaooe. The formstion is similar in 
every respect to the Calico range and ccntian- 
ons for a distance of three mile?, thence cross 
ing a desert to the westerly fiank of Clark 
Mountain and Mining District, of which the 
town of Ivanpah forms the distribnting point 
for the surrounding country. This range is 
nine miles long. Its formation is largely cal¬ 
careous, oontaining powerful dykes of porphyry 
and trap. The veins form in groups each inde¬ 
pendent of the other, and as a whole are com¬ 
prised within the boundary line of the 

Claris Mlnlnff District, 

Which covers an area of about 600 sqnare 
miles. This district Is situated in the north¬ 
eastern portion of Ssn Bernardino oonnty, the 
oldest organized mining dlstriot in the connty, 
and in whioh the first silver bullion was pro- 
dnoed. A frontiersman and well-known pros¬ 
pector by the name of Johnny Moss was the 
, discoverer In 1868, through the assistance of a 
I Finte ohief, who brought him a piece of metal- 
illo'copper which be bad found in the vicluity, 
Johnny investigated and discovered its source, 
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San Bernardino Connty. 

Its Mloeral and Other Beeourcea 
.SUMHKK will. 

(Wrlttvii for the PKr->oi by Jimiw 11. CHonflWA.s.) 

Clarlc Mining Dletrlct—CoDtlnued. 

In this diatriotboth wood and water are anfti* 
ciently abnndaot foraii practical purpoaea—the 
wood meaqnite and nnt pine; the water Sowing 
from living apringa. The atrlke of the vein la 
Dorthweat and eontheaat, dipping oortbeaateriy 
at an aogle of 45 degrece. The footwali la 
naualiy a doiomitic limeatooe and the hanging* 
wall a oaioareoua ahaie. Tha veina are.evident* 
iy true fiaaurea and go to the deep. The largeat 
and moat prominent gronp la aituated at an 
aititnde of 5600 feet above the level of the aea 
and from four to five miles in a northwesterly 
direction from the town of Ivanpah. Thla 
gronp containa the following veins, viz : The 
Monitor and the Baatrloo No. 1 and No. 2, 
owned by Jollua .Tacohaof San Fraocteoo. These 
veins were discovered In the spring of 1870 and 
have been regular hnlllon*produoera ever alnoe.; 
The ores treated have been worked in a five* 
stamp mill, The veina, thongh amall, have I 


the Alley, its ora haing nf the aams character 
and valnea. This mine has baeo developed by 
a tonnel 300 feet in length giving hacks of 250 
fset on the vein, which la 12 inches thick. 
Thla mine has also bsen prcHtahly worked since 
ita discovery. 

The Alps lies east of the Stonewall and la a 
dividend-payer. 

The Oopper World ilea on the aontberly fiank 
of Olark monntain at an elevation of 6000 feat 
above aea level. Croppings extensive, showing 
evidence of ^a largo dopoalt. Ores oxides aud 
sulphides, with some metallic oopper. It Is 
developed by two shafts of 50 feet each and 
two tunnels-—one 75 and the other 15 feet long. 
Ore varies from 20 to S2 per oent cooper. A 
number of shipments was made to San Francisco 
In 1S69 of 75 per cent oopper. Vein about 50 
feet, lying between walls of lime and por* 
phyry. 

Meeonl Mining: District. 

This dlatriot la situated eix miles senth of 
Ivanpab. It was discovered In 18S5, Work 
of development hy MoFarlan and Btrrett. 

At the Cambria mine, the gangue is quartz 
inclosed in doiomitic limestone; course sontb- 
weaterly and northeasterly; dip30 degrees east; 
assay values, silver 53 ounces and gold $5 per 
ton. In 1886, parties in Lye Angeles purchased 
the property and erected a 10*8tamp mill. 
Since that time the mine, thongh possessing 


that took ita rise in tbs sommit and debonobed 
into the vaiiey. The alluvions that formsd 
the bsd of this ravine showed evidences of 
mineral stain, whloh iocreased at the party 
advanced—the ravine finally contracting and 
forming a box canyon. The erosive action of 
the water hsd ont s deep gorge hy the side j 


but oarries a low-grade ore. It oouid probably 
he worked with profit if fuel oonld be obeaply 
obtained and a plant could he bad soffiolently 
large tn haudle it in quantity. 

The Montezuma Is a strong vein, carrying an 
abnndanoe of ore rich in silver, galena and oar* 
bona tea cf lead. Thongh bnt little developed. 


mammoth ledge of qnartz that forme<LA the oamp possesses every facility for eoonom- 
weaterlv bank, which had a vertical high.y-1 icai workings—wood (nnt pine and jnnlper) 


about 35 feet—the formation heiug mln^':.!.* 
stained with the colors of green, blue and red. 
Sliver was also seen spotting the rocks as 
chlorides and snlpbid^. The prospectors 
were sure that they had discovered another 
Comstock. They followed the bed of the 
canyon to a point where It had blseoted the 
lode, when was seen on the opposite side, near 
this point, a strong spring of pure water fiow* 
log from a orevloe on the west bank. The 
party oame to oamp, unloaded their jacks, ^ 
cooked and ate their frugal repast, spread their 
blankets, and elcpt the sleep of the jnst, 
dreaming of marble palaces with silver walls 
and golden pavements. In the morning, both 
mines aod water were located, and in 1862 a 
small mill was pnt np for working the ores. 

Not IcDg after, the Indiana burned the miii 
and killed the men, oansing the oamp to be 
abandoned. Troops were sent from Mojave 
Station, hut the Indians had already made good 
their escape. The mine lay Hie till 1873, when 


being abundant, with water euificient for all 
prsoticai pnrpoaea. The water level is reached 
at a depth of from 300 to 400 feet. Elevation 
5000 feet above tidewater; distance from A. & 
P. R R., 30 miles, over a natoral highway of 
easy grade. 

( 7*0 fie ) 


In Nicaragua. 

Tho course of events apparently justities an* 
tioipatiooB of the realization of the interooeanic 
csnal enterprise via Like Nicaragua. In 
his message to Congress the President 
says; *'Tbe Nicaragua canal project, under 
the oontrol of our citizens, is making moat en¬ 
couraging progress, all the preliralnarv condi¬ 
tions and Initial operations having been com¬ 
pleted within the specified time.” 

The progress of the enterprise adds new in* 
terest to scenes reprasentlngthe locality through 
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yielded siuoe their discovery bullion to the 
valne of ahont $2,500,000. The greatest depth 
attained is 250 feet, with a longitudinal extant 
of 1200 feet. These mines have been self* 
sostaining from the start and ^are at this time 
in bonanza. 

The Lizzie Bullook is a southeasterly exten¬ 
sion of the Monitor; the vein is from a mere 
Beam to four feet in thickness, ore values from 
150 to 2000 ouocea per too; coin values extracted 
about $1,200,000. It Is developed hy a shaft 
400 feet deep and two tounels—one 250 feet 
and the other 845 feet long. The mine has 
been worked steadily since its discovery in 
1870. The Alley mine, which adjoins the Liz¬ 
zie Bullock on the north, has also been a Urge 
producer. It is developed hy a tnnnel 400 feet 
long which gives 100 feet of backs. The assay 
valne of the ores varies from 300 to 4400 ounces 
per ton; $100,000 have been paid in dividends. 
The ores work in the free way up to 95 per 
cent of their assay value. This mine has paid 
larger proportionate dividends to the amount 
expended than any other in the district. The 
two laet*named mines, and a 10*8tamp‘mill in 
whloh the ores have been worked, belong to J. 
A. Bidwell. 

The Engenia has been opened hy a tunnel 
100 feet in length; ores rich hut epotted. 

The Snowstorm is aitnated half a mile north 
of the Baatrice and on the contact ledge; prom¬ 
inent croppings between incasing walls six feet; 
gangne free-milling quartz averaging $8U0 per 
ton. Bnt little work hae been done on this 
vein, and none for a nnmher of years past. 

The Stonewall mine of the same group and 
date of discovery^ Is an easterly exteasioa of 


iotrinsio merit, has been worked with hut 
little energy. Preparations are now being 
made, however, to work it in a more energetic 
way. 

Bullion Dletrlct 

Lies seven miles sontheast of Nantan. It oon 
tains a number of promising veina oarrying 
ores of both silver and gold. But little work 
hae as yet been done here. 

New "York Dletrlct 

la aitnated in the northeastern portion of Sin 
Barnardino oonnty and ahont 20 miles east of 
Olark monDtain. It is one of the oldest min¬ 
ing distriota in the county and has attracted 
oonsiderable attention—the monntain in which 
the district is located being a marked feature 
in the landsoape. 

Shortly after the excitement that followed 
the discovery of the Comstock lode, the whole 
oountry west of the Rocky mountains ewarmed 
with prospectors in search of its counterpart. 
At that time impeennions frontiersmen and 
prospectore could easily obtain costly prospect¬ 
ing ontfits from prosperous traders and mer¬ 
chants for a ehare in their disooveries and lo¬ 
cations—It being oonsidered a good investment. 
The desert region of San Bernardino connty 
was, with other localities, visited by* these 
adventurers. New York mountain presented 
an attractive field, as it bore the earmarks of 
mineral wealth. Its monntain slopes were 
I covered with nut pine and oedar. Stroog evi 
dences of the existence of water in the range 
were visible. In 1861, a party of prospectore 
who bad been ranging eastward from Death 
valley entered this monstain by a broad ravine 


it was sold to Meiers. Wincheeter & Oo. of 
Elgin, Hi., who opened It and built a mill COU’ 
tainiug a Whelply-Storer pulverizer and two 
pans. The ore proving rebellious, the mill was 
oloaed down and has remained idle since. 

The veins here crop boldly to a bight of from 
10 to 40 feet and hold for oonsiderable distanoes 
on their line of strike. They are well mineral¬ 
ized, show every evidence of value, and range 
from six to eight feet in width. They ooour in 
a quartzDse gangue, the ores being argentifer¬ 
ous and carrying the bases of copper, lead and 
silver; assay valnes from 40 to 100 ounces per 
ton. The core of the mountain ranges here is 
ayenitic, flanked hy Hme and porphyry, the 
veins usnally occurring on the contact. 

The Gladiator, one of the most promloent 
veine of the district, crops boldly for a distance 
of three miles with a N. W. and S. E. strike. 
This mine has been developed to a vertical 
depth of 300 feet, showing a well’defiued ledge 
oarrying smooth and perfect walls standing 
nearly vertical. The ore is reported to have 
averaged 100 ounces per ton. 

The Highlander is a companion vein lying in 
the vicinity of the Gladiator, carrying ores of 
the same general oharacter—free where oxi¬ 
dized above the water level and base as soon as 
water is reached. To auooeaafully treat these 
ores, dry ornsbing and cbloridizing fnrnacea are 
necessary. 

The Belfast lode adjoining and running par¬ 
allel with the Highlander, oarries a large body 
of base ore, being oontamioated with antimony, 
arsenio and sulphur. The most of this ore ie; 
low grade. j 

The Texan is a welLdefioed and strong vein, I 


which the canal will pass and the life of the 
citizens of the country which will thus become 
commercially one of onr nearest neighbors. 
Having on former occasions, when epeahing 
of tble country, produced in the Pbess outs 
ilinatrating the scenery along the route of tbie 
great Interoceanio water-way, we present here- 
with an interior view of one of the better clase 
of Nioesragna dweliings, the equipment of 
which, as will he seen, does not differ widely 
' from that fonnd in most of our northern homes. 

But, besides a certain tropical air ahont the 
apartment and Its outfit, there will be observed 
suspended across it; the ever-present hammock, 
fonnd in all warm conntries, more especially 
in those iobahlted hy peoples of Spanish origin. 
This style of couch, which corresponds In its 
uses, at least, to onr easy-ohair or lounge, is in ' 
these oountriea seen everywhere—in the man¬ 
sions of the rich and the hnte of the peons 
alike, it being in these hanging and gently 
swaying hede that all take their siesta or mid¬ 
day sleep. More often they are suspended in 
the veranda than in the Interior of the dwell¬ 
ing, as shown in the out. These hammocks, 
woven from strong corde, are often very tasty 
affairs, being dyed with many bright colora 
and adorned with fringes, taisele and the like. 

The New Allov discovered by Keith of 
Baokenheim, Germany, is claimed to practical¬ 
ly resist the attacks of most aclde and alkaline 
solutions, and may therefore he very advan¬ 
tageously nsdd in the laboratory to replace ves¬ 
sels of ebonite, volcanite or porcelain. It ie 
composed of 15 parte copper, 2.34 parts tin, 
1.82 parte lead and one part antimony. 
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Providence Mining District, 

Situated on Providence Mountain, has been eub* 
divided, and ie now known respeotively ae the 
Trojan, the Gold Balt and the Arrow Mining 
Dlstricte. 

Providence Mountain hae been previously de« 
ecrihed In article No, 5 of this eeriee, That 
portion of the range known ae Providence 
Mountain contains a lorgitndinsl extent of 
abont 20 miles, and is composed of many varle> 
ties of rock. TOe banking-wall of the mineral 
belt which courses N, 25 degrees east, through 
the easterly flanks of the main range, is a por- 
pbyritic granite. Thie mineralized belt ie trace* 
able for a distance of more than four miles, 
and'contains 17 fnll locations of mining claims, 
with 12 others that are not on tbs belt proper, 
according to the DUtriot Recorder's hook ol 
records. 

The Trojan District 

le the moet important of the three. The Bo* 
nanza King's Mill & Mining Company’s prop¬ 
erty coneista of the Bonanza King, Bonanza 
King North, Orient and the Rattler. Its his¬ 
tory in brief is as follows: In 1880 two prospect¬ 
ors from Ivanpah diecovered the Bonanza 
King, and sold it to the noted mine operators 
and capitalists, Mecers. Osborne and Drew, who 
npened the mine, proved Its value, and in 1882 
resold it to San Francisco and Naw York capi* ' 
talists for the anm of 8200,000. Systematic 
work of development was commenced and a 10* 
stamp mill erected. From date of pnrchase to 
date of suspension in 1886, on account of the 
burning of the mill, the mine was in bonanza, 
having paid in dividends a snm in exceee of 
8200,000. Notwithstanding the large amonnt 
of ore in sight in the mine at that date, the 
owners deoided, on acconnt of the low prioe of 
silver then rnling, not to rebnlld the mill, and 
their mine hae lain idle since. 

The developments in the Bonanza King proper 
coneiet of a main working shaft, 650 feet deep 
(vertical), with a network of drifts and croee* 
cnte exposing large bodies of high-grade ore. 
The Orient and the Bonanza King North adjoin 
and have besn developed and worked through 
the Bonanza King’s main ebaft. The buildings 
and surface improvements are on the Orient 
gronnd. 

The old Caebier lies on the southerly extrem¬ 
ity of the belt referred to. It ie a well-deflued 
vein ehowing spote of silver copper glance that 
aseaye from 100 to 400 ouncee per ton. It ie 
developed by two email shafts; the owner is L. 
Walcott. 

The Trojan Mine 

Cootaine eurfaoe depoeits of low-grade ore in 
the form of segregated pookete or bunchee 
varying from 1 to 50 tone each; ore valnee in 
silver, 40 ounces per ton. Notwithetanding 
the low grade of the ore and low price of eil- 
ver, thle mine hae been profitably worked to a 
coneiderable extent. The owners are Turner & 
Dwyre. 

The Mineral Faint Mine 
Hae been developed by two levels which have 
each been extended into the mountain for a die* 
tance of 300 feet. The ore extracted hae been 
assorted by hand picking and the better claes 
shipped to Kingman and Ivanpah for sale and 
reduction. Ore values are from 150 to 500 
ouncee silver per ton. The second olaes ie worth 
from 40 to 50 ounces per ton, which still re¬ 
mains on the dump; ownere, J. B. Cook and 
others. 

The Mozart 

Hae been developed by two short tunnele aud 
two shafts, 50 and 90 feet reepectively. The 
ore that hae been 'stopsd from the mine has 
been shipped to Kingman and yielded 150 
ounoee silver per ton. The owners are J. B. 
Cook and others. 

The Lnoknow has been developed by an adit 
level 200 feet long, driven across the country 
rock into the lode; ore values 40 onnceeper ton; 
the mine ie owned by J. B. Cook and others. 

The Red Leg hae a shaft 40 feet deep on 
a 20.incb vein; assays rnn from 15 to300ounces 
per ton; owners, Gorman & Dwyre. 

The Bell McGilvray mine is developed by a 
ebaft 75 feet deep and one of 50 feet; aleo two I 
tunnels respectively 150 and 300 feet in length. ' 
Of the ore extracted, 100 tone milled yielded 
125 ouncee silver per ton; 200 tons on the dump 
assay 60 ounces silver per ton. The owners are 
Gorman & Dwyre. 

The Bonanza Prince and Bonanza Queen are 
adjoining claims—test shipments of average ore 
yielded 80 ounces silver per ton; owner, C. C. 
Qoinn. 

The Pitman mine has been developed by a 
75-foot vertical shaft, sunk In the country to 
strike an inclined lode at a depth of 500 feet; 
croescnts and levels are to he run each 100 feet. 
The vein on the surface shows a width of four 
feet of 75-onnce ore; owners, E. Hahn and 
others. 

The Pereeverauce Company's property con- 
eiets of the Perseverance mine, the Boater and 
Perseverance North, Oa the Perseverance 
the main working shaft hae reached a vertical 
depth of 250 feet. The vein in the bottom is 
four feet wide. It is the inteutiou of the own¬ 
ers to tboronghly develop the mine before mill¬ 


ing any ore. A five stamp mill has been erect¬ 
ed on the property, which is owned in Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The General Cueter is a gold mine developed 
hy a shaft 30 feet deep. The grade of ore is 8*20 
per ton and the claim is owned hy C. C. Quinn. 
The remaining looatione on the belt have been 
bnt little developed and only enough work hae 
been dons to keep np the yearly assseements to 
hold the claim. 

The Gold Belt Mining Dletrlct, 
Segregated from the Providence district, is on 
the northerly, flank of Providence mountain. 
The gold hearing rock Use in etreake, pookete 
and bands inclosed in a calcareous bait which 
forms the gangne of the vein. These mines 
have been hot little developed—not enongh to 
prove their extent or valne. 

The district was formed in 1886 and de¬ 
tached from the Providence on the discovery 
of ite gold-bearing charaoter hy Messrs. Wett 
and Steidel. Of the many locations in this 
new district, the following are the beet devel¬ 
oped and the most prominent: 

The Toughnut 

Hss been developed by two shsfts, each 60 feet 
deep, from whioh coueiderahle ore hae been ex¬ 
tracted and shipped for reduction, after having 
been hand-picked and assorted to values rang¬ 
ing from 8150 to S200 per ton. The second- 
claes ore chat remaine In sight in the mine and 
on the dump ranges in values from $60 to $30 
per ton in gold. This appears to he about the 
average value of the ores In the mine, with 
rich pockets and hunches. The property is 
owned hy Meaere. Wett & Domingo. 

The Toughnnt extension ahowe some good 
ore iu the croppings, with bat little work of 
developmeut. 

The Greyhound 

Ie situated on the dividing ridge, but included 
in the Gold Balt District. The product is sil¬ 
ver, with valnee of 50 ounces per ton. It Is 
developed by two tunnels of 100 feet each. The 
ore occurs in irregular etreake and hunches. 
The mine is owned by Wett & Dumingo. 

The Salazir mine is in the vicinity of the 
Tonghnut. The vein ie email and carries ores 
of both gold and eilver. Selections have paid 
in mill $100 per ton. The mine is owned hy 
Salezar and Cordovo. The Madison mine, in 
the seme locality, hae not been sufficiently de¬ 
veloped to prove ite valne. 

There occur in tbie district quite a number 
of epringe of considerable etreogtb, whioh are 
known ae the Summit, Nos. 1,2 and 3; the 
Cornfield, the Small Spring, and the Vorbogo. 

Arrow Dletrlcc 

Forme the third subdivision of the old Provi¬ 
dence District. It covers the entire eoutberly 
portion of the Providence Mountain range from 
east to west, and from north to south that por¬ 
tion that Uee between the Vorhogo pase on the 
north to the Granite paes on the eontb, em- 
; bracing a coneiderable extent of country. This 
. district wae formed in 1873. Gold is the pre- 
I dominating metal, 

I The mine first located ie known ae the Do* 
I mingo. It hae been worked in a desultory 
I manner by Mexicans to a depth of 40 feet. 

, Araetrae have been need for reduciog the ore 
I and extracting the metallic product. At that 
j depth the ore became base and unfit for the 
araetra, and work wae diecootinued. 

Other Froepects. 

La Prieta wae discovered Id 1885. This 
mine hae been developed by a unmher of eboal 
shafts, the deepest beiug 50 feet; vein 12 
inches; ore assorted to valnee of $135 and 
shipped to rednotion works. The owner is 
J. N. Domingo. 

The Golden Qaeeu bae a shaft 60 feet deep; 
adit 40 feet; vein 10 inches; ore values $90 per 
ton. Joyce & Keau are the owners. 

The Hidden Hill mine bae but little work of 
developments. The owner Is P, N. Kean. 

The Tip Top ie developed by pits 40 feet 
in length and open cnte carrying 12 feet of 
backs. The ore from thie mine has been 
packed nine miles to water and worked in 
arastras, yielding an average of $50 per ton. 
The owner le Richard Gorman. 

The Rad Cloud has a vein from two to three 
feet thick. The ores range in value from $3 to 
8'20 per ton. Owner, P. N. Kean. 

The Paes mine ie a email vein running from 
$8 to 850 per ton in gold. Owner, Richard 
Gorman. 

Northerly and westerly from our standpoint, 
an exteneive elevated mountain range ie seen, 
its lava-oapped summit formiug a table-land 
apparently without a break as far as the eye 
can reach. Easterly, a broad and exteneive 
j valley lies at our feet, through which passes the 
Atlantic & Pacifio railroad. The valley shows 
every evidence of intenee volcanic activity at 
no remote period, geologically speaking. Mud 
cones of greater or lees dimensions dot the 
plain. We descend into the valley easterly and 
at a distance of 20 miles reach Fenner Station 
on the A. & P. R, R,, whert* we are hospitably 
entertained by Meeers. D. O. Earle & Co. and 
genial “Bob” Hnnter. 

( To be Co7H!mted ) 


It 18 announced that the first of Penning- 
ton e air ehips, bnilt for the Mount Carmel 
Aeronantio Navigation Company, will start 
about January lat from Mount Carmel for New 
\ork, via Chicago and St. Louis. Poseibly 
the date may be poetponed to April let, owing 
to circnmstances beyond control, and which no 
gift of preecienoe could have foreseen. 


Development of the South. 

It is, of conree, true that the South le devel¬ 
oping in an Indnetria) way very rapidly, proba¬ 
bly more rapidly jnet at present than any other 
eeotioQ of the country; but we believe that some 
allowance must be made for the publiehed ao- 
counts of new enterprisee coming from that 
quarter. The Manufacturers^ Record, of Biltl- 
more, whioh confines Its operations almost en¬ 
tirely to the South, givee far more attention to 
the collection of Information regarding the for¬ 
mation of new manufacturing enterprisee than 
any other paper we know of, being, in fsot, de¬ 
voted mainly to this work. It hss correspond¬ 
ents at all points through the South, who send 
in accounts of new enterprfses, and itls evident 
that these correepondenta do not asenre them¬ 
selves in every instance that a proposed factory 
or other enterprise is to be a bona fide thing, 
but simply send in an scconnt of everything 
talked of, and a new acconnt at every stage of 
ite progress, provided there is any progress. 
Then, too, there ie considerable evidence that 
men who are Interested in real eBtate|take pains 
to have it announced that a company with a 
very large capital stock hse been formed, and 
will build Immenee factories in the town where 
this real estate ie located, often etatlng that thie 
concern ie to move from some northern or eaet* 
ern town. Every such report that people osn 
be made to believe, helps in obtaining high prices 
for lots, and hence the incentive for the inven¬ 
tion and oircnlation of the reports. 

It ie well-nigh impoeeible for any newspaper 
to sift and ascertain tbe|fnll particulars regard¬ 
ing each and every one of tbeee mattere, and 
the only thing that can be done is for thoee 
interested to go through the elftlug process be¬ 
fore becoming involved in anyway. Attention 
hae been called to the fact that a single issue 
of the paper named recently oontained notices 
of the formation of companies for various in- 
duetrlal purposes in the South, representing a 
capital of $10,000,000. It ie a weekly paper, 
and it is easy to see that, if all tbeee were bona 
fide, there would eoon be no room left there for 
agricultural operations. 

We repeat that it ie true the Sontb ie ad¬ 
vancing rapidly in tbeee mattere; bnt to those 
who might he inolined to think, from the pre¬ 
ponderance of manufacturing news from that 
quarter, that the rest of the country wae soon 
to be rendered of secondary importance in 
manufacturing matters, we would suggest going 
a little slow toward each a oonclneion. 


The State Ownership of Railways in 
France. —When the network of State railways 
was created in France, it wae intended to serve 
ae ao example of economical management and 
effioieot working for the great companies. 
Whether those expeotatione have been realized 
may bs jndged from the results obtained in 
1389. By purchases of lines originally, and 
snbeeqneot extensions, the State network now 
forms a total of abont 1650 miles. Their ooet 
was about 800 millions, and the receipts last 
year exceeded the working expenses by 8.258,- 
697f. The net revenue on capital was conee- 
queotly a little over one per cent, and as the 
purohase-money wae raised by the Treasury at 
fonr per cent, including the sinking fund, the 
aotnal loss on the year wae nearly 24 millions. 
The Dfoportlon of working expenses to receipts 
was 76^ per cent, while those of the great com¬ 
panies ranged from 44 to 55 per cent. It must 
be admitted that all the great trunk lines be- 
lODg to the companies, bnt they have aleo a 
oumfaer of secondary lines, worked at SO or 90 
per cent, or at a loee, the constrnction of which 
was impoeed on them. The companies, how¬ 
ever, pay a large sum to the State In the form 
of stamps on their shares and debentures, taxes 
on transfers, and dividends, etc., while the 
State lines yield nothing. The experiment 
can scarcely be ooneldered a success .—Londmi 
Railway News, 


Curves and CableGrips. —The Consolidated 
Piedmont Cable Company of Alameda waa made 
defeudant in a suit in equity filed In the United 
States Court last week. The complainant cor¬ 
poration, the Pacifio Cable Railroad Company 
of this city, alleges an infringement of certain 
patent rights by the defendant. It claims that 
Andrew S. Hallldie invented a tramway for 
curves and oable grips and obtained a patent 
for them. In June, 1SS6, be transferred all his 
rights and interests in them to the Pacifio Cable 
Railway Company. After the lesnance of the 
letters patent, it ie aeserted the Piedmont com¬ 
pany made and used and is now using an in- 
Mngement of the patent. The oomplainant 
deelree such damages as the court may deem 
proper, demands a delivery of all apparatus in¬ 
fringing the patent, and wants aninjonction 
against ite further use by the defendant. 


Nitro Glycerine Absorbent. —Towle Bros, 
bave out 12,600,000 feetof lumber this year. The 
pulp-mill will start np soon on material from 
2000 Gorde of tamarack and fir. The firm has 
just placed in the pnlp-mill a plant to convert 
sawdust into dry pnlp for the uee of giant pow. 
der mannfactnrere, says the Trnckee Repuhli' 
can. The sawdust is ground very fine between 
millstones and ie bolted like flour. It Is used 
as an abeorbent of nitro-glycerine in the manu¬ 
facture of giant powder and other exploeives. 
Ite production is a new indnstry on this coast, 
and much of it has even been brought from 
Norway. Towle Bros, utilize the dust from 
their sawmills and also from the planing-roitl 
for making tbie new material. 


Black-listing Men. 

The Supreme Court of the State of Texas 
has recently decided a case which bae an im¬ 
portant bearing on the matter of “blaok-llsting” 
men by railroad companlee. A man named 
Behee, who was formerly employed by the 
Missouri Paoific railroad, wae diecbarged for 
alleged incompetency, and at the eame time 
wae black lieted, eo that be could not obtain 
employment on any of the roads of Texas. He 
brought suit for damages and wae defeated iu 
the lower court, hut on appeal to the higher 
court was awarded $10,000 dsmagee. 

Where a man hae been employed by a rail¬ 
road company and has clearly shown that he 
is incompetent, and therefore liable to oauee 
lose of life and property, it would certainly be 
a good thing if, by some means, other roads 
oonld be spared the trouble and responelbility 
of aleo making a trial of him to again demon- 
etrate hie incompetenoy, especially ae tbie .de¬ 
monstration is liable to cauee loes of pronerty 
by the road, and of the livee of fellow-employee 
or passengere. Black-lieting, if it were only 
employed In the caee of men who were clearly 
and indieputably incompetent for railroad eerv* 
loe, would accomplish this objeot and would 
reeult in substantial justice being done. Bot 
as it hae been carried ou, it hae resulted in a 
great deal of injustice and undeserved hard¬ 
ship. Men who bave offended the offioere of 
roads in eome way for whioh they were not in 
the leaet to blame, have in many oaeee, by the 
operation of the hlack-liet, been prevented 
from obtaining poeltione by which they oould 
obtain an honeet living. We enppoee that 
where a man has shown clearly that he is men¬ 
tally or physically unfitted for service on a 
road, and that It ie therefore dangerous to em¬ 
ploy him on one, the courts would uphold the 
roads in protecting themselvee against him; bnt 
It le a good thing that it hae been by thie de¬ 
cision shown that the hlaok-Uet if need at all 
must be ueed with great oare, and for good and 
euffioient reasons, not on account of the whims 
of any one, nor his pereoual spites. 


The Manofactore ok Rubies. —What ie the 
use of exploring nnknown and dangerous ooun- 
triee for rubies, when the secret of their artifi¬ 
cial production has been discovered? This wae 
the question which the Academy of Soiencee 
dlecnesed on the report of MM, Fremy and Ver- 
nenll, who for eome time past have been making 
chemical experiments iu the manufacture of 
tbeee stonee. More valuable than mere theory 
was the faot that the two cbemiete exhibited 
eome bnndrede of epeclmens of the glittering 
red oryetale they had eucoeeded In producing. 
The rabies were admitted by all to he muoh su¬ 
perior to anything hitherto manufactured. No 
little danger, however, attends the prooese. 
The cbeniicale have to be fueed at a beat so in- 
teoee that M. Verneull dnring the course of the 
experiments nearly lost hie eight. While manu¬ 
facturing rubiee the two chemists found that at 
a certain etage of the operations crystals of the 
color of eappblres were prodnoed, bnt the hue 
hitherto obtained has not been equal to the tint 
of the real gem.— Pall Mall Gazette, 


Heinrich Sculiemann, the famoue arohajol- 
ogiet, died at Berlin on Dec. 25tb. He 
amaseed a coneiderable fortune in commercial 
purenits and was able to devote mnch time to 
the stndy of the claseics. In 1863 he retired 
from bneineee with the intention of exploring 
the Troad, but deferred the work until 1870. 
when he sought the historic gronnd which, 
largely through hie efforts, bae yielded treas¬ 
ures of iucalcnlahle valne to archaeology and to 
modern knowledge of that fabled land. Hespent 
the seasons of 1871-3 in exoavating the plain 
of Hieeadik, whioh he has ever since main¬ 
tained to be the site of ancient Troy. This ex¬ 
ploration hae been his chief bnt not his only 
work. He pnbliBbed many volumes containing 
the reeult of his researches, and elaborate 
argomente baeed upon them. 


More than half the railway track In the 
world is on this continent, and nearly half of 
the whole is in the United States. This pro¬ 
portion may or may not be kept up, as Aeia 
and Africa are beginning to ehorten their long 
distances hy neing eteam horses on the iron 
track. In the past four yeare 40,000 mllee of 
track have been laid in America, and in the 
United States 30,000 miles of thie, while all 
the rest of the world built only 24,000. Rail¬ 
roads In Europe coet an average of $115,000 
per mile. Here the average oost ie $60,000, 
and this is about the rate elsewhere. Rates of 
(are are, however, lower in Earope than here, 
the denser population and lighter expense for 
running the roads more than offeetting the dif¬ 
ference In their original coet. 


According to recent news from Brszil, there 
are now 60 steamers plying on the Amazon, 
nearly all of them belonging to British capital- 
lets; and it is stated that this commeroial fiaet 
will be greatly enlarged before the end of an 
other year through British enterprise. Many 
of tbeee steamers are of heavy tonnage and are 
more stanchly bnilt than those that ply on the 
Misslseippi. They carry on business with the 
towns ilong the banks of the Amazon, and 
some of them traverse its main affluents, the 
Rio Negro and Rio Madeira, while others go so 
far up toward ite navigable headwaters that 
there is now a probability of Its soon be¬ 
coming a highway for Peruvians bound for 
Europe. 
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Ezcbequer Minins District. 

From Fenner etation to Goff, on the line of 
the A. & P. K. K. (distant 12 miles), we enter 
the soatbwesterly border of the ahove^named 
district, which is north of the railroad and In 
the northerly extension of the Pah^Ute range 
of mountains. It embraces an area of 402 
square miles. The formation is lime, porphyry 
trap and seoondary granite. This district, 
thongb extensive and rich in mineral wealth, 
has been but little proepeotad, owing to 
soarcity of water—there being but three spring 
of note in this extensive area. Two of these 
are near the Ciebier oamp, and the other, 
known as the Piute Spring, is situated in the 
extrema northeasterly portion of the distriot. 

The prinoipal mines of the district oconr in 
the vicinity of Cashier camp, seven miles hy 
road northeasterly from Goff etation. 

The Exoheqner mine has been developed hy 
two shafts, one of 40 and the other of 30 feet. 
The gangne of the vein is quartz varying from 
one to six feet in width. The ores are chlorides 
of silver; values from 50 to 150 0000*^8 per too. 
The vein in depth ie a weiMe&ied quartz, 
white, bat barren of ore. 

The Dreadnanght haa an 8 foot ledge and a 
50*foot shaft. The grade of the ore exposed 
varies from one to 600 ounces of silver per too. 
This mine, like the Exchequer, ie barren in 
depth so far as tested. The remaining three 
locations are undeveloped. 

The northerly serine of the parallel veins con 
eist of the Canter No. 1, the most easterly; 
thence westerly on the same vein, the Bermude, 
Anchor and Center West extension, none of 
which have any developments of note. 

Of the southerly vein of the eeriee, the Oish 
ier is the beet developed. There are three 
shafte of 10, 75 and 150 feet respeotively. 
Lateral drifts are being driven on the vein be* 
tween the shafts on the 70-foot level for work¬ 
ing and ventilation parposes. and prenarations 
are being made for sinking No. 1 or East shaft 
to the 200*foot level. From these workings,^ 
two oarloads of ore have been extracted and 
shipped to San Franoisoo, which yielded $100 
per ton. One qnarter of the value was gold 
and the remainder silver. The ores of these 
mines to all appearances go to the deep and 
prospects are encouraging for a good 


the 
mine. 

The remaining looatione are known as the 
Caehier Extension Eiet, Oocidental, Paree 
veranoe and Phceoix. The Cashier proper ie 
the central claim, and W. K. Aldereley, Con- 
eulting Eagineer of the Waterloo mines of Cal 
ioo, ie the leading spirit of the enterprise. 

The Vontrig:ser Mlnee 
Are situated nine milee north of G:ff Station 
and oompriee a blanket or eurface depoeit of 
the ores of copper, carrying both gold and 
silver. The croppings show a width of 60 by 
200 feat in length. Ddveiopmente consist of 
numerous pits and three small shafts. The ore 
obtained runs from 5 to 40 per cent in copper 
oarhonates and oxidee—the latter predominat 
ing. The eilver valuea vary from 2 to 10 
ounces; the gold averages $6 per ton. A ehip- 
ment of selected ores has been made to San 
Francisco, yielding a small profit over expeneee. 
Water is hauled from Homer etation, a distance 
of 10 milee, to enpply the camp. 

The Sacramento Mining District 
Cornere on the northwest at Homer etation on 
the A. & P. R. R, Its dimensions are 144 
square milee. The eaeterly boundary line ie 12 
miles from the Colorado river at a point oppo¬ 
site the Needles. Tbie dietriot promisee to be 
an Important gold-produoer. The veine are of 
mammoth proportions and well-defined gangne 
quartz, carrying free-milling gold ore. The 
principal mine le known ae the Ibex. 

We retrace onr etepe and return via Homer. 
Goffs and Fenner to Dauby and prepare for 


ing veine occurs, oarrying higb>grade ores. 
Their locations are as follows: Big Chief. Old 
Lady, Silver Clifi^ Morning Star, Golden Eigle, 
Silver Top, Stella, Mav Queen, Silver Leaf, 
Hunter, Little Giant, West Eod, and May¬ 
flower. The Hunter has a 200 foot tnanel 
showing high-grade ore, The Little Giant has 
a 10 foot out, the Mayflower a 50-foot shaft. 
The developments, though insigoifioant, give 
promise of great fnture values. Robert Hunt* 
er ie the moving spirit of the mines of the 
Scanlon dietriot. 

Roturning to Dinby, we take a southeasterly 
direotton, leaving the Old Woman and her 
mountain on onr left band in a northerly direc¬ 
tion, and at a distanoe of 25 miles at the south¬ 
erly extremity of the mountain we reach the 
bed of what was at one time a saline lake of 
ooneiderable extent, judging from Its basin- 
shaped formation and an intensely saline de¬ 
posit found in its center of abont three miles 
in ciroumferenoe. This depoeit is known as 
Cryetal Salt, 

A veVy appropriate name, ae aside from its 
beaotifnl, olear, transparent, crystalline struc¬ 
ture, It ie verv near ohemically pure chloride 
of sodium. Near the canter of the bed a shaft 
has been sunk 60 feet. This orystaliized prod- 
net returned, by analysis at the California 
State Mining Bnrean’e laboratory, 97 per cent 
pure salt. Water was enconntered at a depth 
of 33 feet, which, on evaporation by the soo’s 
raye, retnrne a pure salioe powder snitabla for 
table use or for any other purpose for which 
salt is need. This salt has been mined, hauled 
to Danby on the A. & P. R R., and shipped to 
Arizona and Mexico for curing beef, salting 
stock, and for onlinary purposes. W. H. Drew 
of San Bernardino is the owner. 

( To ht ConUnutd .) 


Mapping the Death Valley Region. 


As a result of the expedition to explore 
Death valley and the contiguous oonntry, 
many new species of mammals are being re¬ 
ceived by Prof. Merriam of the Agricnltural 
Department, and the work has only jnst com¬ 
menced. This exploration has nothing to do 
with the Geological Sorvey, so that all the 
stories about searching for lost mines and fab¬ 
ulous treasures of precious minerals are abso¬ 
lutely without foundation, as the object sought 
for is simply to trace out the life zones and 
embody the result of the observatiooe in an 
elaborate report with maps that will be of great 
benefit to this and future generations. Twenty 
thousand square miUa of territory will he sur¬ 
veyed this season, taking in parts of Kern, 
Inyo, Tnlare and San Bernardino counties In 
California, and a email corner of Nye county, 
Nev. 

Death valley forms a small part of the terri¬ 
tory laid out for the season*a operations, and it 
will hs completely covered during the winter 
months, eo that the dietreeeing beat of summer 
nuy he avoided. When the temperature he* 
oomea intolerable on the eandy waetee of the 
desert, Prof. Merriam’s men will rise to the 
higher altitudes of the parallel mountain 
ranges on each side of the valley, all a terra 


For Reducing Ore. 


The loaely.IoohiDg etrocture on the south 
hank of the channel helow the Crown mlile hae 
been a pnzzle to many pereona who have oh* 
served it. That shed la the nucleus of what 
may ha a groat manufactoring enterprise in the 
near future. It is a plaos where J. R. Moffit 
is perfecting his invention for reducing refrac¬ 
tory and other ores. 

The machinery for the purpose, which is 
nealy perfect, is very onrioua yet very aimnlo 
in principle. The first device might bo called 
a triple furnace. It ooneists of two oylinderp, 
one inside the other, nod over the furnace 
proper. In the inner cylinder the ores are 
placed after being reduced almost to u powder 
hy a crueher. The inner snrfaoe of this hae 
ridges a oouple of inohee apart and about half 
an inch wide. The outer cylinder ie filled with 
wood, and when both are filled they are 
tightly closed eo that no vapor can escape. Fire 
ia then raised in the fornsoe and the heat is 
raised hy a pressure blower, which maintains It 
in the proper degree to char the wood in the 
outer oylinder and fuse the ores in the inner 
ohacaber. While this process is going on, the 
inner oylinder with the ore is made to revolve, 
while air is introduced into it from without. 
The ore being lifted hy the ridges falls from 


incognita so far ae things agricultural are con- them when near the top, when by the bnrning 
oeroed, including Mt. Whitney, the highest oiygon of the air the heat Is raised to 


A New Mining District. 


A new mining district has jnst been formed, 
to be known as the Soda Creek mining district. 
It ie sltoated on the headwaters of Little Korn, 
abont 40 miles northeast of Porterville, and in- 
clndee the Tale ranch 14 miles from Spring- 
viile, John M, Nelson has been elected re¬ 
corder. The bonndaries commence at the aoutb- 
west corner of Srotion 33, Township 20 South, 
Range 31 East, and runs a northeast course to 
the summit; thence northerly on the summit on 
the dividing range of the waters of Kern and 
Tulo, passing the waters of Mountaineer, Al¬ 
pine, Sada oreok and L'ttle Kern, taking the 
divide between Big and Little Kern to the 
month of Little Kern; thenoe west on the 
Standard line to the place of beginnlog. 

The dietriot is wsU watered and well timber¬ 
ed. There ie about a full township of the min¬ 
eral deposit, mostly iron aod limestone baeee. 
The ore as yet developed ie low grade, hut 
evenly dietributed and free from reheilioua 
ores. The snrfaoe ore is of low milliog grade 
going from S2 50 to ?4 per ton. 

Eight or ten parties have made looatione, 
among whom are Dr. Todd Martin and othoro 
of Tulare, Crowley Brothers of Visalia, Garner 
and others of Red Blufi', and the Gilliams of 
Porterville, Dr. Hathaway of San Luie Ohiepo, 
and several others of Tale river and eloewhere. 

There ia two feet of snow on the ground the 
altitude being about 9000 foot, the trail not 
being very safe for travel withont a guide. Mr. 
Nelson and others are trying hy enbscriptione 
to raise a fond to make a good trail, in antic! ■ 
pation of the amount of business likely to bo 
passing between Porterville and the mlnee of 
the dietriot the coming spring. The immense 
quantity of paying milling ores lying abont the 
sarfaoe is a pretty eatiefactory indicatioD that 
there ie an immense body of rioh ore lying 
nnder and near the enrfaoe whioh will, with 
plenty of timber and water at hand, promise to 
make a district of great importance in the min¬ 
ing world .—Monaeke Tidings. 


Hunting for Coal, 


..c.ur The high prioo of ooal in the San Franoiooo 
visit to the oeiebrated old^woman of^Old'wo* I preseot time has evidently agi- 

man’s mountain in whioh is situated the | tated the work of discovering ooal depoolto in 


Scanlon Mining Dletrict. 

To avoid repetition, the reader ie referred to 
the Mining and Soientifio Press of Aug 9th 
which oontaino Article No. 5 of this oeri'es, in 
whioh le a desoription of the Old Woman'o 
mountain and its mineral foatnroo. Oa the 
enmmit of the range there are two fignres 
etandingin hold relief against the horizon that 
bear a strong resemhlanoo to the female form 
dressed in modern costume.. 

The axis of the range is granite, through 
which conrses diagonally a belt in whioh a 
powerful vein of qnartz and baryta ooonrs 
carrying the ores of lead and eilver in the form 
of oarhonates, galena, brittle silver, and ohlo- 
ndee of silver. Valaes vary from 20 to 60 ner 
oent of lead and from 10 to 66 oddobb of silver 

per ton. The veb is etrong, well defined and 

traceable for a distance of more than 6000 feet. 
The Baokeye has been oonsiderahly developed 
by shafte and drlfte; the Keystone le adjoining* 
ft^nd othere are the Hawkeye, SUver Wave, and 

I hnmnartn TUano _. ' 


California. 


At all ovonte, proopeotors have 
gone to work in a dozen looalltloa rooontly. 
Two companies have been organized to proe- 
peot for ooal in Sin Mateo connty, where email 
depoolto have been known for oeveral years 
It hae been learned that at Cirmelito'. in 
. oonuty, a ooal chute with a canacitv 


of 250 tons win'he weotBd7”Tbe“ohief*’engT 


neer of the California and Nevada road, with 
corps of aesistants, ie at present engaged in 
making a survey for a railway to the coal 

mioM. Coal of excellent quality ie said to ex- 

ist in the mine The latest reports from 
Covelo, near Ukiah, state that there Is no 
■longer any donht of the evidences or extent of 
the coal debits in the neighborhood of Rannd 

I. .la' -“ county. The depoeit. it 

le e^d IS larger than any yet found on the Pa- 
oifio Coaet. The ooal 


oonnty is ^own to extend no“rth“for^^n°a^rw'60 
miles into Trinity and Humboldt oountieo. ^ In 




peak in the United States. 

When they have gone over the gronod thor- 
ougbly and made the neceessry experiments, 
they will issne maps, showing the different 
life zones in colors, with another series of maps 
showing the special epecies and groups of 
speoiee, also in colors, eo that when it ie 
proved that a oonntry is habitable aod the 
ground sneoeptihle to profitable oaltivatlon, 
farmers will he able to turn to these maps and 
traoe oat jnst where they can raise certain 
things without being put to the expense of 
costly agrioultnral experiments. The oauses 
which led to the distribution of animal life 
B»rve to indicate the distribution of orops, and 
Prof. Merriam will he able to teli with great 
accuracy what will thrive at certain altitodes 
on certain slopes, under certain conditions. 
His purpose ia to map all of the Western 
United States in this manner 

With reference to this particular section, 
the professor says that owners of comparatively 
small farms oan locate their lands so as to take 
in two or three distinot life zones, giving them 
oi^ortnnities to harvest variouR orops at al 
most all seasons of the year. Prof. Merriam 
will leave for Califorota abont March 1st, io 
time to join bis two parties of explorere when 
they have oome together in Death valley, pre> 
paratory to going to the mountaine. Ooe porty 
hae already entered the unknown oouotry from 
Nevada, and the other ehould leave a point in 
San Bsrnardino connty in a day or two, work¬ 
ing northward 

This expedition will bi by far the beet ever 
fitted out by the Government for a similar pur 
poee. In its personnel it is nnequaled, men 
oompoeiog it standing prominent in their vari¬ 
ous branches of soienoe. Vernon Bailey, the 
eeoond in oommand, hae been ohief field natu- 
raliet of the United States for four or fi 
years, with a large and valuable experienoe in 
the West, both the summer and winter. He is 
accounted the beet collector of mammals in the 
world, and one of the very beet field natnral 
lets anywhere. He wae assistant to Prof. 
Merriam in the biological survey of Arizona 
two years ago and was with him in Idaho and 
Nevada last eeasoo. Like bis chief, he ie not 
content with eittiog in an office in Washington, 
but must be in the field, where the work in¬ 
volves great hardship and much privation, he- 
Btdee ardnons labor. 

T. S. Palmer of Oalifornia, and one of the 
beet all-round men In the eervlce, le the man in 
charge of one party, and Prof. Merriam reliee 
upon him for much of the eucoese of the expe¬ 
dition. He ie assisted by E. W. Nelson, who 
spent five years In Alaeka and published 
quarto report of hie travels, whioh Inolnde a 
sledge journey of 3000 miles a)one«rltb hie dogs 
and a native guide. During thle journey be 
mined his health and wae forced to live in Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Dr. A. K. Fisher of New York will be the 
praotioal man of the ontfit, being an expert at 
trapping animals, ebooting and anaring hirde 
aod preparing ekine. Besidee, there will be a 
botanist of note, and Instraments will he car¬ 
ried to make accurate topographloal enrveys 
and meaenre altltndes. Prof. Hinton, Chief of 
the Irrigation Department, Is trying to arrange 
hie affaire to join the party, aod if he euoceeds 
he will be a valuable acquisition. No effort 
will he made to look for gold or eilver, as it ie 
purely an agrioultural, not a mineral, project. 
— Chronicle, 


the fusion point and the ores rednoed to ashes. 

When thus reduced the ashes are forced into 
a tank of water where they are held Ineolntion 
and drained off while not a particle of the 
metal is lost. In a report of the Superintendent 
of the Mint in San Franoieco some years ago it 
was estimated that gold and silver worth $85,- 
000 had been carried up the smokestack and 
wasted in one year hy the draft required in the 
ordinary prooeee of fusing those metals. All of 
Mr. Moffit’s proceesee being performed under 
pressure, no vapor escapee. In the prooess of 
reduoiion the metal is neoessarily reduced to 
partioles eo minnte that an Idea of their ligbt- 
nesB may be gained from gold leaf, whioh, 
though a breath may blow it away, is not so 
light ae the infiniteBimal partioles to which his 
process reduces the metal. 
s From the tank where the precious metal is 
precipitated, it ie traueferred to an amal¬ 
gamator where it is gathered by means of 
quicksilver, the process of which ie familiar to 
those who know aught of mining aod Its kin¬ 
dred fndnstriee. 

By the Moffit prooeee a vast amonot of ore 
that will not now pay to work oan be made 
profitable. Hitherto, very low-grade and re¬ 
fractory oree have been unprofitanle by reaeon 
of the waste which tbie process eaves. It ie 
quite »e well adapted to rich ores beoauee the 
process ie ae ready ae any other, while saving 
eo muoh of the product. 

Mr. Moffit is not a novice or a speculator in 
theee matters. He i an experienced miner and 
metallurgist, and has been almost the only enc- 
ceesful proeecotor of river mining on the Tuol¬ 
umne, where he has lived many years. He ie 
the owner of valuable property in Tuolumne 
county, and ie the bnllder of what ie known as 
Moffit'a bridge, on the Yoeemite road. He has 
conducted his mining operations there on a 
large scale. He constructed a dam 36 feet high 
and carried the water over hie mining property 
through a flume 000 feet long. He bad invested 
a large amount of capital and bad gotten down 
to pay-dirt, where he wae taking out $1000 u 
day, when a freshet of unusual euddenneee and 
volume oame down and washed away hie work. 

Last year he returned to the work nndieconr- 
Bged and put in u permanent dam whioh no 
freshet can iojure, and next seaeon will reenme 
operatione. 

Hie inventions, which are protected hy pat- 
ente issued in 1885 and 1890, will be ready to 
he put into the mlnee during the oomlng year. 
He le not seeking to eell territorial or manu¬ 
facturing rights or any share in hie inventiooR. 
It le his Intention to eetablieb a mannfaotory in 
Stockton, make the macblnee and let them out 
to miners on a royalty. Though very little 
pnblio mention hae been made of the inven- 
tione, mining experte eeem to have learned of 
them, and Mr. Mcffit has nnmerone visitors, all 
of whom are highly pleased with them and 
have high ezpeotatione of them. 

The introduction of the Moffit machinee into 
the mines of California means a vast increase 
In their produotiveneee and a proportionate in- 
oreaee of the wealth of the State. The eetah- 
liehment of shops for their manufacture in 
Stockton will add another and a very important 
feature to the manofaotnring induetriee of the 
city .—Stockton Tndfpendt7it 


Iron Molders’ Union.— This organization 
hae elected officere for the ensuing six months, 
aa follows: Preeident, Joeeph F. Valentine- 
vice-president, George H, Luhbert; recording 
secretary, Richard Birnett; treaenrer, Thomae 
Healy; inductor, Charlee McLaughlin; door- 
keeppr, F. flerlitz; Executive Oommittee—E. 
R. Harper, Joeeph Barnes, Jamee Fereneon 


To Dig foe Petrolecm.—A lease for 9362 
aoree of land lying in the Mattaly valley, near 
Eureka, Cal., comprising portlone of the rangee 
of J. Chambere, O. Freeze. C. A. Johnson, C. Wm PAfcfcpr Thrl 
A, Miner. J. Waiksr, D. Zsnaui and C. Miner, tT. j d n 

- - - Th. °NsiI, J. de Suooa, A. McDer- 


wae filed for record recently. The lease ie 
given ior 50 years, and the lessees, C. A, Bar- 
rowe and Irving Foulke of Ventura, agree to 


„ .u 1 Carbonate Hill. Their oontee "ie ; new"ooM-fie!d'''belMe7 o*I 

northerly and eoutherly and their etreneth Government beine lnn>r N ' ■» that eection. One well is to be eonk within 

from sn to KG f..t .u:. | ™ the Round Val- three yeare, and others to follow. The lessors 

praised hy a commission anno^ “ent of the net proceeds of 

Harrieon.-CWfcL '’5' Pteeident the oil. Provision is made inf 

oovery of other minerale. 


from 30 to 60 feet, From this vein in an east¬ 
erly direction on Mineral Hill in the granite 
proper, an extenelve gronp of email eilver-bear- 


I the event of dli- 


motf. 


Ledges oontaining gold and eilver have been 
fonnd in the monntains between Glen Ellen 
and Napa Valley. After the experience of 
finding gold in the ooast range at Loe Bnrroe, 
Monterey oonnty, it may be that good olaimo 
will be developed at the new finds in Sonoma 
oonnty. 
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We admit, uoiodorsed. opiuiODs of correspondents.— £5>S. 


New Mexican Mines. 

Editors Press ;—I have sent yon no report 
from this camp for a long time, because there 
was nothing of special moment to report. 
With the closing weeks of the old year, how¬ 
ever, the camp has taken a new start and is 
now progressing very rapidly indeed. 

In November, Wm. Watson, one of the 
owners of the property known as the “Old 
Abe,” made discovery of the lead. Mr. Wat¬ 
son bad worked npon the property for more 
than ten years. Many di^overies of rich ore 
had been made, hnt in none was there any 
important lead or any paying quantity of ore. 
Finally upon a grassy slope, near the “Oli 
Ahe” gnlch, right under the grass roots, he oame 
npon the apex of the true fissare qnartz vein 
for which he looked in vain ao many yeara. 
At the aurfaoe it was ahont IS inohes wide. 
Mr. Watson instantly commenced alnking. 
The lead steadily increased in width and prom¬ 
ise. At a depth of S5 feet it bad pnt 50 tons 
of ore on the damp, and the owners leased 
the Glass 10*etamp mill east of town. The 
trial run cleaned np abont 46 tons of rock 
wbloh contained some surface dirt and water. 
The result was $33 50 per ton. The mill 
started Immediately after the cleanup on reg¬ 
ular crushing work for an iudefioite period. 
At 80 feet of depth the lead shows five feet 
of fine qoartz ore, at leaet aa rioh ae the first 
mlllrun, and produoes ore at least as fast as 
tbe old mill can orueh it. The lead has now 
been traced several buodred feet, apparently 
maintains Its value so far as traoed, and another 
permanent producer bss nndonbtedly been add* 
ed to the old resources of tbe oamp. Tbe prop¬ 
erty Is nnder tbe personal management of tbe 
owners and will be worked for what there is in 
it and for all it is worth. Batter still, a 
large majority of the ownership is In tbe camp, 
and the profits will oonsequently stay here for 
investment. 

Id November, B. H. Bye, co-owner of the 
Lidy Godiva, reaumed work upon tbe 450 level, 
drifting north on tbe No. 1 vein. On Christ¬ 
mas eve he struck tbe south edge of the great 
ore cbute which is known to extend to the ear- 
face. Tbe ore is a very rich hlack-and-wbite 
qaartz, of wbioh there Is now between three 
and fonr feet. Milling operations upon this 
ore body will begin shortly, and still another 
permanent producer will result from Dye’s per¬ 
sistent work. 

Beth of these new producers lie npon **Eiet 
B^ixter ” mountain. The ores of thie eeotion of 
the mountain are qoariz and the ores are found 
in fissnre veins and are of ^exceptionally high 
grade. Tbe ores of West Baxter are usually 
porphyritio or granitoid, can hardly be called 
“ veins,” and sre of mneh lower average 
grade. 

Tbe North Homestake, for the past fonr years 
the property of Jamea M. Slgafrio et al of 
Tarrytown, N. Y., haa been worked in a small 
way to supply a mill of two five-foot Hunting- 
too centrifugal machinea. 

There has been a alow hut steady develop¬ 
ment nntil tbe Solitaire shaft on the property 
has attained a depth of 960 feet. (By the way, 
by several hundred feet tbe deepest work in 
New Mexico.) At that depth 30,000 tons of 
ore are in sight upon a very conservative eati- 
mate. Upon this showing the property haa 
been aold to Chicago and New Mexican parties 
for $250,000. The pnrehasera will take poa- 
aesaion, it is understood, on the 15th Inst. The 
purchase was negotiated by John A. Miller, 
Etq., of Silver City, N. M,, well known 
in tbe mining world on acconnt of hla snocese- 
fnl operationa at Lake Valley, Pinos Altos. 
Cooney, Carllale and elsewhere, Mr. Miller is 
personally interested in the purchase, and will, 
it is understood, he for a time at least the man¬ 
ager of the property. 

Mr. Miller is a man of wide experienoe in 
New Mexican mining, having be«n a resident 
of the Territory for 25 years. He is of abonod- 
ing energy and pnsh, and I risk nothing in 
aaylng that the North Homeatake property 
under his management will he worked for all 
it ia worth. The purchasers contemplate very 
large additions to the equipment of the mine; 
tbe use of a much larger compressor plant than 
that DOW inuae; a new mill equal to at leaat a 
hundred tons a day, and other additions to 
their faoilitlea for tbe rapid extraction and 
economloal treatment of tbelr ores. 

All these developments have energized tbe 
camp (very dull for tbe past two years) and the 
good effects are already perceptible. 

Developments proceed in the Jioarilla camp, 
eight miles north of ns, with very promising 
resnlts. That oamp oannot, however, prosper 
nntil the introdnctlon of oapital. RoUa Wells 
is at work upon hia Helen Roe mine in Nogal 
distriot, 20 miles aouth. From the level being 
run each way from tbe 140-foot abaft at a depth 
of 50 feet.'nothlng hut ore ia taken out, and 
that of a very high grade. 

Near Trea Rioa, 35 milea south of us, very 
rioh silver ore baa been found npon the Mes- 
oalero Apaobe reservation, on wbioh consider¬ 
able quiet work la being done. Fetltiona for 
tbe reduction of the reservation hy tbe two 
townabipa Involved in the new mining diecov-, 
eriea, have been aent on to Waahlngton. The ' 


application will probably he succesefnl, as they 
will meet with no opposition from this domes¬ 
tic and theronghly peaceable tribe of Indians. 

The Mescaleros make no use of the portion 
of tbe reeervation desired for mining pnrposea, 
and care for no parts of the reserve except 
those used hy them In farming and for the 
grazing of their cattle. In faot, tbe most in- 
finentlal portion of this tribe desire to obtain 
lands in severalty, abandon tbe reservation 
system, and thne insure their own per¬ 
manence in the country in which they re¬ 
side and which has become dear to them. The 
year 1891 will, I have no doubt, develop In the 
Tree Rios region a valuable silver camp, to 
tbe great benefit of the aurronnding conntry. 
Tbe silver ores so far exposed in the new 
oamp aro of a grade which will stand tbe neo- 
essary wagon transportation of IfiO miles to 

rallwav, ♦ * * 

White Oaks, N, M, Jan. 10. 1801, 


Mines Around Daggett. 

Editors Press :—We are having cold raw 
winds but no anow In this vicinity. Recently 
oue-third interest was sold for $5000 In the 
MoSbane mine to tbe Barber Milling Co. of 
Calico. A claim on Stookton bill, near King- 
man, has also been sold to Robert Whiteside 
of Los Augelea for $90(X). Some minea down 
here are progressing in development more than 
ever before, especially those aooessihle to rail¬ 
roads. We have, however, little confidence in 
tenderfoot speoulators who will not risk more 
than $500 to test a mine. They prefer obeap 
claims and seem to want such ae can he han¬ 
dled in the Stock Boards. We would like to 
see aome bona fide mining investors in this 
part of the oouotry who will pay for a good 
mine when they see It. S. P. Blade. I 

DagfjeU, San Bernardino Co. I 


Coast Coals. 


J. W. Harrison furniehes tbe following 
review of the local coal market for the past 


year: 


This has proved a very profitable year to all 
engaged In this trade, especially to the owners 
of tbe coaet oollleries, as tbe ruling figures for 
the paet six months have left them a very 
handaome margin over the oost of produotion. 
To evidenoe bow marked have been the flnotu- 
atioDB during the year, spot cargoes of Aus¬ 
tralian ooal obanged bands in January last at 
$6.75 per ton, some cargoes of a similar grade 
were sold last month at $11.50 per ton, and 
only a limited quantity was procnrable at that 
figure. These exceptionally high figures were 
not the result of any oomblnation or trust 
among the dealers—simply the demands ex¬ 
ceeded the supplies. From May 15tb to Sep¬ 
tember loth no ooal was shipped from tbe 
Wellington mine, and from August 25tb to 
November 10th no cargoes were loaded in Ans- 
tralla. With these two principal sources of 
supply out off, and at a season of tbe year 
when most in demand, the Increase of values 
oan be readily explained. Tbe labor troubles 
having been amicably aettled, shipments are 
now coming forward freely and values are de¬ 
clining^ Eaglish and Australian cargoes being 
offered at lower ratee for fnture delivery. 

The following table of pricea will show the 
monthly fiuctnationaof foreign coals for “apot ” 
cargoes—the average price being given for each 
month: : 


Auatralian EnglUb Scotch West 
Gaa. St«am. Flint. Hartlej’. 

January. §0 75 00 50 ?0 nO 

February. 0 75 7 75 7 75 S 60 

March. 7 12 7 62 8 oo 8 50 

. " 50 7 7fi 8<o 8 50 

May . 7 50 7 75 8 00 8 5U 

June. 7 <12 7 75 8 00 8 50 

July. 7 85 S OU 8 2.5 8 50 

Aucubt. 8 50 8 37 8 75 9 00 

September. 9 00 9 25 0 60 9 75 

Octobe-. 10 00 10 00 10 50 11 00 

November. 11 60 il 25 11 r.O 11 75 

December.- 11 00 10 50 10 50 ll 00 


The various sonroes from which we have de¬ 
rived our aoppliea are as followa ; , 


British Columbia, tons.. 417,904 

Australia. 408,032 

English and Weleh. 32 890 

Scot<’b. 12 727 

Eastern (rumberland and An¬ 
thracite). 1S,!)50 

FranHin, Green River and Cedar 

River. 209.137 

Garb n Eill and South Prairie.. 163,37^ 
Mount Diablo and Coos Bay..... 87,(jP0 

Japftu. 1 340 


1890. 
410 571 
194.7-25 
33.145 
1,610 


31,950 

216,700 
101,109 
74,210 
13 170 


Totals.1,351,957 1,197,250 

To insure a correot statement of the oon- 
aumption of tbe State, I have inolnded all the 
arrivals at San Pedro, 70,954 tons, and San 
Diego, 52,358 tone. 

As the freight from foreign ports ie the prin¬ 
cipal Factor in estabUshing ooal values, it ia a 
query how onr market will shape itself In 1891. 
A seasonable rainfall, producing bountiful 
orope, aaeures us a large iuflax of vessels that 
will be principally coal-oarriers. This, of 
oonrae, aignlfies low-prioed fuel, bat the season 
is not auffiolently advanced aa yet to hazard an 
opinion. Notwithstanding we aro now receiv¬ 
ing 75 per cent of onr ooal from onr ooaat mines, 
the local agents of the northern oollieries 
regulate their prioes by the import coat of for¬ 
eign grades. 

The imports of foreign ooke for the year 
amount to 18,309 tons, as against 21,624 tons I 
last year. I 
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Iron Mountain. 

About ten milea In a southeasterly direction 
from Crystal Salt, an elevated mountain peak 
may be seen, tbe length of which is 12 milea 
and the width foar. Tbe formation is dolo¬ 
mite and porphyry. Tbe name Iron Mountain 
was suggested by the deep red iron oxides 
which ataln it, forming ao iron hat of oonsider- 
able extent, which can be plainly seen from a 
long distance. This forms the gossan or cap 
of a vein of copper ores of evident value, the 
ores carrying on an average abont 38 per cent 
copper, 20 ounoes silver and $75 gold. 

Chuckawalla Springs 
Are eight miles distant from Iron Moantaiu in 
a northwesterly direction, and about 50 miles 
east of Salton, a station on the Southern Pa- 
oifio railway In tbe desert regiobs. These 
springs are located in Sau Diego county, not far 
from tbe line of Ssn Bernardino county. In 
their vicinity is an important mineral district 
in wbioh lead-silver ores and gold-bearing rook 
ooonr in strong, well-defined veins. 

Aeeaya from the Nonpareil, one of the prin¬ 
cipal and moat promising mines, give 50 per 
cent lead, 20 ounces silver and $75 gold per 
ton. Tbe vein, wbioh Is a oontaot between 
porphyry and lime, is about four feet In 
width.2 

Tbe foothills of the Colorado river range have 
long been known to contain strong veina of 
copper ore of high grade. Leaving the eastorn 
and northeastern portion of San Bernardino 
oonnty, we enter the deeert region in tbe vicin¬ 
ity of 

Soda Lake. 

A brief dwoription of this interesting region 
oannot fall to be of Interest. There Is a tradi¬ 
tion among the Plate Indians to tbe effect that 
daring the time of their forefathers, what is 
now Soda Laka was at that time a vart sheet of 
water 20 milea long and 8 wide, wbioh must 
have been freeb, as tbe legend says the waters 
teemed with fish. It is situated 500 feet above 
tbe level of the sea. There are times when thie 
great natural reservoir ia filled to the brim, par- 
tfionlarly when heavy clondtmrats occur on tbe 
slopes of the neighboring monotalns, and tbo 
watera rash in torrents down into the basin. 
Then the anbterranean channel or outlet is flush¬ 
ed and found too small to carry off the flood. So 
great ia the presanre that the lake-bed becomee 
a veritable geyser, spouting mud and water 
violently. On the southwest side of the lake 
is a oODslderable area covered by sand-duaes, 
whloh region has been named in grim hnmor, 
the Devil's Playground or Hell's Half Acre. 
Daring the windstorms which frequent this 
eeotion, millions of tons of sand are shifted in 
a great clrole abont 12 milea in diameter from 
one side of the lake to tbe other, the central 
portion of tbe area remaining seemingly undis¬ 
turbed, covered by a snowu^hite crystalliza¬ 
tion of soda, 

Along the weat aide of tbe lake for a distance 
of four miles, ooonr aprlnga of pnre water which 
flow down to the lake'a margin, where the 
greedy sanda aw&llow np the streams. The 
largest spring flows from a fiesnre In the solid 
bine limeetone which forms tbe bedrock of tbe 
region. The water from this spring flows about 
IS milea before it ia loet in tbe desert sand. 
There are numerona other springs on tbe south¬ 
east aide of the lake. 

Soda Lake station ia situated abont 75 miles 
east of Daggett on tbe line of the old emigrant 
road from Salt Lake. Its mean temperature la 
about 80 degree. To tbe northward, a deep, 
rugged canyon haa been cut down iato the lime¬ 
stone. Passing through this canyon we oome to 
another dry haaln, known as Crystal Lake. 
In size its area ia 60 milee, 12 long by 5 wide. 
This basin Is filled at times, though rarely, by 
the overflow from tbe Mojave river. 

Making onr way through another pass for a 
distance of 12 miles, we reach the oonnnenoe of 
tbe Mojave and Amargoaa rivers, where a spur 
of the Ivanatz mountaina forma one of tbe 
river banks. On tbe westerly slope of tbia 
range ocenr the salt spring and Amargoaa mine, 
wbiob were discovered by John A. Golden in 
1849, while on bis way from St. Louis, Mo.,' 
with an emigrant train. It was this same 
train wbiob divided at King’s Springs in Ne¬ 
vada. It was from this oironmatanoe that the 
sensational atoiiea arose which have recently 
been published giving lengthy desoriptions of 
tbe terrible aufferings and ultimate death of a 
hundred or more men, women and ohildren in 
Death valley while endeavoring to oroaa tbe 
desert. The loaa of life, though not near ao 
great as reported, occurred with that portion of 
tbe train which Mr. Golden left. After leav¬ 
ing tbe main train in Nevada, he started with 
his own outfit for Los Angeles, California, 
Traveling down the Amargosa river, be camped 
one day at Salt Spring, and it was while here 
that be made his way np the mountain-aide and 
found a piece of heavy black mineral. Not be¬ 
ing familiar with It, bat thinking it might poa- 
sibiy have value, he took it with him to camp, 
eventnally taking it to Loa Angelee, where he 
showed it to a number of gentlemen, who at 
onoe unhesitatingly pronounced it gold, covered 
with a black oxide of iron, fie waa offered 
$5000 to guide a party to hla disoovery, to 


which he consented, though it waa with tbe 
distinct understanding that should he fail to 
show them his treaeure-trove, or In the event 
of his heooming loet on the desert, hie life 
should pay tbe forfeit. Mr. Golden readily 
consented, for he had every confidence in beiog 
able to guide his party directly to the spot. 

A party was promptly formed and left Los 
Angeles to face tbe dangers of a reported un¬ 
known and terrible desert in search of the 
golden treasure. The hardy pioneer bad no 
difficulty in finding Salt Springs, and went into 
camp at that place in high spirits; but his satis¬ 
faction at having reached bis journey's end was 
Boon turned to consternation when he was un¬ 
able to fiad the place at wbioh he bad discov¬ 
ered the gold, fie tried to keep the dreadful 
fact from hia companloDB for a time, bat they 
were after gold, and soon beoame so impor- 
tnnate that he waa obliged to confess bia In¬ 
ability to find tbe place again, tboagh the while 
earnestly proteetmg bia good faith. His oo- 
partoers felt themselves duped, and angrily re¬ 
called tbe nnfortanate man to the terms of the 
contract, ooolly informing him that if he had 
any prayers to say it was time to oommenoe. 

In an agony of despair, though believing the 
place must be near, be sank on tbe ground and 
buried his face in bis hands. One of the party 
approached and stood glaring at him, when 
casnally glancing on the ground at tbe doomed 
man’s feet, be saw a piece of mineral similar to 
that exhibited by Mr. Golden In Lob Angeles. 
The mine was located, the party then returniog 
to Lcm Angeles, where Mr. Golden was paid bis 
I $5000. A corporation known as the Salt 
Seringa Mining Company was formed, and in 
1852 a five-stamp mill was erected and kept 
in operation oontinnously during the fol¬ 
lowing winter seasons until January, 1864, at 
which time tbe Piute Indians, wbo were on tbe 
warpath, masaaored every one at the mine, 
burned the mill and sacked tbe oamp. 

After tbe burning of tbe mill, Mexicans ae- 
cared leases on the property and worked tbe 
ore in arastras, realizing, it is said, fabalous 
sums. 

Undoubtedly tbe mine was of a pookety 
obaraoter, as it was afterward abandoned for 
years and relocated a numW of times. In 
ISSO, under the management of C. A. Luck- 
bardt of San Franol$co, the concern was reor¬ 
ganized and listed on the New York Stock Ex¬ 
change, where the stock sold as high as $15 a 
share. But little work of development was 
done at the mine and tbe entire scheme soon 
fell through, the mine finally heooming tbe 
property of J. B. Oeborue of Daggett, the pres¬ 
ent owner. 

Tbe water of Silt Springs oontains about tbe 
same percentage of chloride of sodium aa that 
of theses. The altitude la 800 feet above sea 
level, and It la situated about 60 milea directly 
northeast of Daggett. At 1 P. m. May 2, 1890, 
tbe temperature was SS degrees in tbe shade. 

The many stories of fahnions discoveries in 
the desert regions are to a great extent apocry¬ 
phal and have no foundation in faot. Every 
mining district has its lost cabin; tbe desert 
region its Breyfogle, Lee, Ganslght, Pegleg, 
and other fakes, on the rediscovery of which 
both life and money to a considerable amount 
have been lost wltbont any good resnlts. 

My anthorlty for tbe above version of the 
Golden disoovery and nltimate reanlt isMr. M. 
Marah, one of tbe earliest pioneers of our 
State and oonnty, and an inhabitant of tbe 
desert regions for many years. 

(To he Continued.) 


The Mount Morgan gold mine, Australia, 
paid dividends of $5,363,160 In 1889. This is 
the greatest gold mine in the world. It was 
bought a few yeara ago for $3115 and ia now 
valued at $73,000,000—in Faot $90,000,000 have 
been refused for the mine and works. The ma¬ 
chinery and plant coBt nearly $5,000,000. Dur¬ 
ing the year ending November 30, 1889, 75,415 
tomk of raw ore returned 223,522 ounoes of 
gold, eqnal to 4 ounces 6 pennyweights 4 grains 
per ton for the total ore raised. 


The Pomona Progreas aaya: The Calkins 
Coal Mining Company has been incorporated 
at Santa Barbara with a oapital of $1,000,000. 
The minea to he developed lie near to Bonth 
Riverside. Tbe ooal obtained from tbe Sonth 
Hiveralde and Elsinore ooal belts ia not marked 
first-class, bnt it ia found to improve in quality 
as depth Is attained. 

George Davis, a miner in the Manhattan 
mine, Grass Yalley, heooming faint from powder 
fumes, fell off a ladder down the shaft a dis¬ 
tance of 80 feet. Hla partner went at once to 
hie relief and fonnd him with hia head in tbe 
enmp. He waa quite severely injured, but 
ia now making good progress toward re¬ 
covery. 

Gypsdm.— The Santa Barbara Press aays: 
Fifteen men are constantly employed In the 
gypsnm mine in the Ojai, and the qaallty now 
being removed ia superior to any product here¬ 
tofore taken out. It ia pnt in aaoka at the 
mine and hauled to Ventura for ahipment to 
San Francisco, where aa high aa $18 a ton is 
paid for it.^_ 

The Committee on Library and Museum of 
tbe Board of Regents of the State University 
baa aeked for an appropriation of $5000 for the 
pnrohase of soientifio hooka. 

Five Shingle Mills at Chehalia, Wash., 
have been kept running for months, taming 
out 400,(KK) shingles a day. 
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Death Valley and Surroundlnge, 


Mining Corporations. 


.. . i ... , . WHriinD' BnpnnrntioTIS of aaid mine or mines as the party named in oaid 

great an nndertaking for Individnal capital, b Min g _P • order may desire to visit and examine. It shall 

is it not within the province of the Genera Prrrteption of he the dnty of the anperintendent, on reoelving 

Government to do this very thing? Snoh a A Proposed ^ “^snoh orderf to furnlsh^noh stookholder every 

coarae will not only promote our mining indu ^ ^ i a facility for making a full and complete inapeo* 

try hut will reclaim what la now^ a barren un» following ia Senate Bill No. 155, Intro* qj qj minea, and of the workinga 

prodnctive deaert. In that event it would be no jjy B. Campbell and referred to therein; it ahall be his duty alao to aocompany 

only a profitable field for the miner bu Committee on Mluea, Drainage, and Mining aaid stookholder, either in peraon or to farmed 


agrionlturiat as well. . tr n 1 

The mountain oountry around Death > alley 1 Bebria: 


aome peraon familiar with aaldmlne or mines to 
accompany him in his visit to and through 


Bonth to Saratoga Springe on the north end of cohered creat extending in an easterly direction formed under the laws ^ ehall he entitled to recover in any oonrt of 

the valley, the dietance ia abont 12 miles, for 10 miles and 30 miles westerly to the belted -^®5^f^_:_:n„^tMaDDroved March m 1874 competent juriadictlon, against aald corporation, 

From those springs ft extends in a northwest- range with a width of 25 miles to the edge of ““‘“S' ‘‘PProved March 30, 1874. thonsaid dollars and traveling 

erly direction for several miles, rnnnlng thence Death Valley. The center of this massive ont- , t. k 11 i... fhn nf the sec- expenses to and from said mine as liquidated 

northerly, dually taking a sweep around to the hurst of molten rook is denoted by nnmerona Section 1. It ^ J ° damages, together with costs of suit. In 

so"thwarl . ,, low-angled coniferons vents hordermg the val- rotary of every ““rpofation formed uuse of snoh refnsal. It shall be the dnty of the 

About a mile and a half northeast from the i^y on the west. The Panamint range of laws of the State “‘“'“f’ dlreotors of snoh corporation forthwith to re- 

Salt Sprlog mines, sand-dunes have formed a which Telescope is the dominant peak, rising ‘jie secretary of any other mining co^o a move the officer so refusing, and thereafter he 

oomplete barrier across the former oonfloenoe to an elevation of 11,047 feet, forms a striking 7^',^ ahall not be employed directly or Indirectly 

of the Mojave and Amargoaa rivets. From the featnto and can be seen lot long dfstanoos. On its shares of oapi^tel stock are honght and old oorporation, and no salary shall be paid 

present mouth of the Amargoaa river to the the northerly borders Chloride CUff mountain in any stock exchange, to keep a oomplete eet [Amendment, approved April 23, 1880 : 

Amargosa hotax-6olda the distanoe is 16 • rises boldly with its notlooable white capplogl of books showing all " Amendments 1880', ISS^an, Ed. 400); took ef- 

From the same point to MoLaan a ranch, the on the south the Blaok Butte, an leoUted peak, of snoh foot from passage; repealed oonflloting Acts.] 

distanoe Is 15 miles. ^ , Is seen overshadowing this “ Valley of Death.” cefpts, and the object of such expenditures, and ^ ^egleot of 

The river-hed proper on Its southerly oonrse This butte, notwithstanding its forbidding ap. also all transfers of stock the preeldent to oanse to he leaned by the seo- 

consists mainly of rotary the order in the second ,(2d) section of 


conreeB. . , . av —--- . i >1 ...» i« fva<a viueu id 5De laai aeoiion. xn osbc oi rne laii* 

From McLean's ranch through the canyon for'idiun 116-30', and 117 weot longitude and par- of company at least one hoar in the nre or neglect of the directors to oanse aaid 

a distance of 12 miles, abont 100.nohes (miners ' allel 35° 45" and 36” 30'north latitude. Onthe ont of surveys and maps or diagrams to bo mode, orto 

measurement) of water flowB on the onrfaoe,o.nk. south branch, valleys extend sontheaotwardly boots and papers of the company as snob stook- the superintendent as provided in see¬ 
ing finally into the deoert sand. McLean s ranch ,na sonthwestwardly; the former knoi™ as the holder may desire, who shall be entitled to be to have the reports and acooants, 

iamtuated on the northerly elope of the hills Amargosa valley, which has » lo“gtb of 25 »oooin^nied by an expert, and be shall ^so he s„,yoyB, maps or diagrams made and posted, 
surrounding the borax-fields. , miles; the latter. Long valley, 12 miles long. to make ooplea or extracts from any in tl,7g„t section of this Act, 

From the summit of Gave Springs, 30 miles , jt has been reported and Is generally believed snoh books or papers. It shall be the duty of ^itgin ten dayaafter the refneal or negleot of the 
northwest of Garlic (eee Article No. VII) to , that a portion of Death Valley flee below the the directors, on the second Monday of each superintendent, theyehallbeliahle eitheraever- 

1-. A._ o_l_ T1 -.nl-v. ^rolIoTT t;hp (lintiance »f *.U» Um*- f hia h aa kflAn anfcnfln. anil avai-tt mnnilh. fco oauBG to 06 mUClB SQ lt6in* .S ..... ^ . . ..... 


bWOOU ajtraaaag- W..... —- - vaa.avaa .. ... v. v -— O- i;-*-- , .xE^-a 4 a 002160® OF lailUre, 800 OD DrOOI OI BUOO TeiOBai, 

gOBa river, a dietaoce of IS “ depreaBlon, however, liea on the ea^ern aide i mg from what negleot or failure, auch complaining atockholder 

waate of Band which ahifta about in the fitful of the valley, and extende northerly and rived, and for what and to whom Buch diaburBe- recover fudgment for one thouBand 

gUBta of wind or 1b driven before the blaet of a eontherly for 15 miles. The loweet depression mentB or payments were made, and for what /gioOO) dollars liquidated damages, with the 
heavy storm. la a little east of south from the mouth of Fur- object or purpose the same was made. Also, . . each and everv of such re. 

Saratoga Spring, in all probability, Is the creek. The formation surrounding the all Indebtedness or liabilities incurred or ex- failures or negleots 

outlet of some Bubterranesn channel or reser- valley is compoeed of stratified sedimentary isting at the time, and for what the same were Any bona fide stookholder of a cor- 

voir, as its waters are filled with fieh—of rocks, sandstones and foBsiliferons limeatone. Inourred, and the balmoe of money, if any, on 'potation formed nnder the lawB of this State 
what speoieB, the Government expeditnn wi 1 ^e the for the purpose of mining may inatitnte an ao- 

have an opportunity of determining. This _ ora to cause to he made a oomplete and aoourate name, or in the name of the 

place is the reiort of great numhers of ducks of “pb“ mine, together with maps or dia-^^ .^_^ 

several varieties. The Free ComagB Bill. “bomng snoh snrveys; and snoh surveys 

The spring's has.n is ahont 12 feet in dmm- - “‘‘“i'holders thereof, and the judgment obtained 

eter, nearly olroular; ltB wajier P . . The Free Coinage bill, which waB paMed hy hp therein ahall inure to the benefit of the said 

with Buoh force that a ® , .. the Senate ie BubBtantiallv aa followe* fnr i-Ha In corporation or its atockholdera, aa the case may 

deeper than hiB chin, thongh the feet find noth- the Senate, ib BUbBtantiaiiy aB touowB. posted in the office of the company for the In- , H„hient to a lien on said iud^ment *n favor 

ing more Bubetantial to reBt upon than bubbling An Aot to provide for the free coinage of epection of all stockholderB. Snoh account or ofthe^alntlff. for all sumB Jf money 


.«aawj- ao waaapww%a wa — --j -- q --- - --- , _ iiny Dona 006 sioosnoiaer OI acor- 

rock8,BandBtonea and foBBihferouB limestone. a 'poratlon formed nnder the lawB of this State 

U shaU^be for the purpose of mining may institute an ae- 

^11 “'•“ mine, together wUh maps or dia- rreoo“veTany and au“m“oneys o? 

The Free Coinage Bill. grams, ahomng each snrveye; and snoh surveys ^ oorporation or to the stook- 

- shaU be made just prior to each annual election thereof, and the judgment obtained 

The Free Ooinage bill, which was passed hy therein shall inure to the benefit of the said 

the Senate, is substantially as followsi in the office of the company for the In- ^e7Xo^^o'a ?n'fa”v« 

„®”d L of the plaintiff, for all sums if Iney expended 


The Free Coinage Bill. 


which grows a aense mass or tuies, nags auu snail no a no lar, ann sne same may no ou.neu tn. omce oi me eompsny. as on... u. f^eB do not exceed fifty per cent of the 

aqnatio plants. Horsefllea, gnats and mos- of 4124 grains of etandard silver or 25 8 10 duty of the superintendent, on the first Mon- „[joie araonnt recovered. 


Silk in California. 

The fifth annual report of the Ladles* Silk 


quitoes are abundant—a torment alike to man grains of standard gold; and said coins shall be day of each month, to file with the secretary g _ 

and beaet. We are now in the vicinity of that | a legal tender for all debts, public and private; an Itemized account, verified under oath, show- ». J, ‘ , . . >,».«>,,„ PAnAftipd 

portion of Uncle Sam’s territory (Death Valley) that hereafter any owner of silver or gold bull- ing all receipts and disbursements made by him ^ P 

about whloh ao many sensational stories have ion may deposit the same at any Mint of the (or the previous month, and for what said dls- ; ~ ] 

heeu published that the Department of Agri- United States to be formed into etandard dol* bnrsements were made. It shall also he the . Suk iU Gfiiliforuifii. 

culture of our Government has organized an ex- lara or bars for his benefit and without charge, duty of the superintendent to file with the sec- - 

pedltion to explore these regions for the osten- but It ahall be lawful to refuse any deposit of retary a weekly statement, under osth, show- The fifth annual report of the Ladles* Silk 
sible purpose of obtainiug some knowledge of lees value than §100, or any bullion so base as |Qg the number of men employed under him, and Culture Society of Oallfornia has just been 
its flora and fauna. It is reported that the ex- to be unsuitable for the operations of the Mint, for what purpose, and the rate of wages paid to Issued and Is a document of very great local 
pedltion will cODslst of two parties—one nnder Sec. 2. The provision of Section 3 of ^^AlU each one. He shall attach to suoh account a lntere8tandimportance,a8it8how8theaccom- 
Vernon Bailey and the other under Prof. T. S. Aot to authorize the coinage of a standard sil- fall and complete report, under oath, of the pllshment of many elguificant thinge. In the 
Palmer. These parties start at opposite points, ver dollar, and to restore its legal-tender char* work done in aaid mine, the amount of ore ex- Introduotlve portion of his report as president, 
approaching each other and meeting eventually acter,** which became a law February 2S, 1878, traoted, the car sample assay value of the same, Mr. W. B. Ewer points ont clearly the amount 
In Death Valley. Is hereby made applicable to the coinage in from what part of the mine taken, the amount of work which has been done with the limited 

Every sohoolboy In the country ia aware this Act provided for. sent to mill for reduction, the name of the mill, funda Intrusted to the board, and argues 

that Death Valley is abont the last place on Sec, 3. That the certificates provided for in the amount of hnlllon received, Its percentage strongly against a disposition to underrate the 

earth that one would select aa a suitable locality the second section of this Act ahall he of de- of the car sample assay, the amount of bullion acoomplishment because, owing to the length 

to oarry on agrioultural pursuits. It Is to be nominations not leae than $1 nor more than shipped to the office of the company or else- of time required to establish a silk statiou and 

hoped, however, that the knowledge gained by $100, and such certifioates shall he redeemable where, and the amount, if any, retained hy the bring a mulberry grove np to the yield of large 
these learned gentlemen of the expedition will in coin of etandard value. A sufficient sum to superintendent. It shall also he his dnty to quantities of leaves, there have not been large 

be of euoh a character as will prove benefiolal carry ont the provisions of this Act is hereby forward to the office of the company a full results attained immediately. But Mr. Ewer 

to the commonwealth In a praotioal way. appropriated ont of any money in the Treasury report, under oath, of all dlBooveriee of ores or proceedB to show, and in faot does show inoi- 

The fauna of the valley ia confined to but a not otherwise appropriated. So much of an mineral-hearing quartz made In said mine, dentally all through his argument, that there 

few speclea, and to any but the bug-hnnter Aot of July 14, 1890, entitled: **An Act direct* whether by boring, drifting, sinking, or other- hss been a vast amount of valuable work done, 
is unintereBting and of but little value, con- ing the purchase of silver bnlUon and the iesne wise, together with the assay value thereof and although the society has been constantly under 
aisting of an occaaional jack-rabbit, rattle- of Treasury notea, and for other purposes,** as a copy of all surveys and maps or diagrams the oloud of inenffiolent means to realize Its 

snakes, horned toads, lizards, and insects all of requires the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of all- made of the .workings in the mine sines hie last plans and purposes. The items of thle show- 

well-known speolee; but this ia not the olasa of ver hnlllon per month, he and the same is here- report. All accounts, reportB, surveys, maps, ing we have not space to set forth and must 
fauna sought for to supply the table of the hy repealed. or diagrams, and oorreBpondenoe from the an- refer the Btndent of the progrees of allk-cnltnre 

ban vivant or even that of the hungry pros- Sec. 4. The certificates provided for In this perintendent shall he posted in Bome oouBpIcn- efforts to the pernsal of the report itself. As 
pector or pot-hunter. Aot and all silver and gold certificates already one place In the office of said company and he it no w stands, unless Congress shall take special 

The springs and other sources of water sup- issued shall be receivable for all taxes and does open to the inspection of all stookbolders. In action and restore the item for the Pacific 

ply, however, are of vast importance to the to the United States of every description and case of the refusal or neglect of the auperin- Coaet work to the appropriation hill, the 
desert traveler, and it should he a portion of shall he a legal tender for the payment of all tendent to make and forward to the office of Ladies’Society will he thrown again upon Ita 
the work of the expedition to build monuments debts, pnhlio and private. the company the accounts, reports, surveys, own resources.* The lojustlce of snoh refusal 

at these important places and to ereot guide- Sec. 5. The owners of bullion deposited for mape, or diagrams, provided for in this section, of Government aid is shown in this forcible 
boards in order to properly direct the wander- coinage shall have the option to receive coin or or in case he shall.knowingly forward any false paragraph In the report: 

ing traveler to theee eonroea of the aqueous ita equivalent in certificatea provided for in or incomplete acoonnt, report, survey, map, or “The women of this, our Golden State, joined 

fluid, showing their direction and indicating this Aot, and such bullion shall be subsequent- diagram, be shall he guilty of a miedemeanor, hands with their sisters in the East, and 
the distance,^ It is all-important, too, that the ly coined. and it shall he the dnty of the directors of snob throngh wise management and slow bnt sure 

geologist and mineralogiet should accompany —^ oorporation to remove, forthwith, the said progress have demonstrated, beyond the possl- 

the botanist and naturalist, as it ia possible The first silver dollars bearing the date of superintendent, and thereafter he shall not he hility of a doubt, that the United States can 
there is do portion of the public domain of the 1891 were coined Monday in the Uoitsd States employed hy any corporation existing under produce silk of a quality not excelled hy any 
United States where valuable mineral deposlte Branch Mint in this city, and 50,000 will be the laws of this State, and no salary shall he other nation on the globe. The efforts on both 
occur In greater ahnndanoe or possess greater turned out every day hereafter until July next, paid him, and any stookholder shall he entitled sides of the continent have secured more or 
prospBotive value than the deaert regions, The monthly output for January will be to recover, in any court of competent jnrisdlc- less aid from the Government. Their nuited 

Without these adjuncts the expedition will $785,000. __tion, against said superintendent the sum of efforts have reached results in ten years whloh 

prove a failure and of no benefit. Painted ^ ^ one thoneand dollars as liquidated damages. took the Government of France fully one hun- 

plcturea aud colored maps are not what our A new mining district has been organized on gEC 2, Any hona fide stookholder of a cor- dred years of time, and more than ten, proh- 
people want. We want something practical the headwaters of Little Kern river, Tulare paration formed under the lawa of this State ahly twenty, times the amount of money that 
and solid. Prof, Whitney published volumes oonnty, which is known as Soda Creek district, (qj. parpoee of mining shall he entitled to our own Government has expended. A careful 
on the geology of California, hut forgot all ihe ores are of low grade, hnt free milling, yjgjf aocompanied by his expert, and examine and candid observation of the progress which 
about its mines and mineral resources. What -Lhe country is well watered and timbered, jtjgQjjugQj. by aaoh oorporation and ha8beenmadeonthlBcoaBt,wearefullyper- 

this Isolated section requires is fuel and water; and at an altitude of 9000 feet above sea | ^bereof, at any time he may see fit to snaded, will not suffer iu any way hy comparl- 

with these two imnortant adinnnts. the desert level. ,_u.1 _s_...kon Bn/«h TT.:fk Tirkoi-haa kxxx,n ai- 4-k»»»».» 


with theee two important adjuDots, the desert level, 
region would become one of the most pro¬ 


make such visit and examination; and when snch eon with what has been done at the East, even 
stookholder shall make application to the preei- at a much larger expenditure, than has been 


--- -— - £- rrT.TTf, XKT r> 1:4 t l »ir t • »I 8®OOKnoiaer snaii mase appiicuviuu tu cue piooi- a muiAU e.&.pouuibuio, buau JittH uoau 

dnotlve mining aeotiono In the United States. I Ieostee W. K,. Lokaet of the MTOhanios ^^^h corporation, he shall immediately appropriated for the work in California. All 

Water can he easily obtained hy artesian wells inetltnts states that great interest is hemg cause the seoretary thereof to issne and deliver we ask ia a slight advance on previone appro- 
from subterranean ohannela as well as fro™ , ? i '/-“‘■and and mechanical to snoh applicant an order, under the seal of the prlatlona to oarry out onr work in fall, aa al- 

spH^a when properly developed. 1134 momhor?pnrn11oi'L'^°fE 1*10*’'™®“*' corporation, directed to the anperintendent, ready ontllned in this report. It ia to be hoped 

The development of auhterranean water is too 113^ members enrolled and the latter 117. commanding him to show and exhibit snob parts that Congress will see the impropriety of with- 




